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To  the  Teacher 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  past  twenty 
years  to  devise  an  English  text  which  would  integrate  the  study 
of  language  structure — grammar,  and  the  study  of  creative  writ¬ 
ing — composition.  Most  of  these  attempts  have  failed.  Either 
the  study  of  the  creative  language  arts  has  been  mutilated  in 
order  to  retain  some  semblance  of  order  in  the  grammar  content 
or,  as  has  been  more  often  the  case,  the  study  of  grammar  has  been 
dispersed  throughout  the  book  “without  rhyme  or  reason’’,  in 
order  that  the  creative  sections  may  be  built  around  life  situations. 
In  many  cases  the  English  text  may  more  properly  be  called  a 
mixture  than  an  integration,  a  salad  rather  than  a  blend.  The 
fact  is  that  the  study  of  language  structure  and  the  study  of 
creative  language  arts,  although  related,  are  two  separate  studies. 
Their  relationship  and  their  integration  must  be  established  by 
the  teacher  both  by  incidental  and  more  deliberate  means. 

In  this  Grade  VII  “Speaking  and  Writing  Our  Language  ”, 
the  creative  work  and  the  study  of  grammar  have  been  separated 
but  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  a  thorough  and  adequate 
integration  by  the  teacher.  The  year’s  work  has  been  divided  into 
eight  units  corresponding  to  eight  natural  areas  of  language 
expression  in  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  They  are:  (1)  Planning 
Together;  (2)  Story  Telling  and  Writing;  (3)  Communicating 
With  Our  Friends;  (4)  Reporting;  (3)  Communicating  on  Business; 
(6)  Expressing  Opinions;  (7)  Speaking  and  Writing  to  Inform; 
and  (8)  Describing. 

The  first  chapter  of  each  unit  deals  with  creative  language. 
An  effort  is  made  to  provide  incentives  for  speaking  and  writing 
in  each  of  these  areas  and  to  suggest  activities  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  pupils  will  have  something  to  express. 

The  second  chapter  of  each  unit  contains  a  progressive  study 
of  English  grammar.  Detailed  explanations  are  presented  in 
logical  order  so  that  the  pupils  may  develop  clear  concepts. 
Numerous  exercises  provide  material  for  practice  in  applying 
newly  acquired  knowledge.  Where  possible  these  exercises  make 
application  to  the  creative  work  in  the  preceding  units.  Some  of 
the  sections  in  the  later  chapters  on  grammar  may  be  beyond 
what  you  wish  to  cover  in  Grade  VII.  If  so,  omit  them.  Alter¬ 
nately,  you  may  use  them  for  special  study  with  your  better 
pupils. 
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The  third  chapter  of  each  unit  provides  a  systematic  and 
cumulative  review  of  the  grammar  and  creative  work  already 
taken.  In  addition,  it  contains  a  great  many  usage  activities. 
Vocabulary,  punctuation,  word  studies,  and  sentence  structure, 
are  dealt  with  in  every  unit.  It  is  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  unit 
that  a  special  effort  is  made  to  achieve  an  integration  of  grammar 
and  creative  English. 

Planning  the  Programme  for  the  Year 

It  is  suggested  that  approximately  five  weeks  be  taken  for 
the  study  of  each  unit.  Those  teachers  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
allow  four  weeks  for  each  unit,  giving  three  or  four  weeks  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  for  a  comprehensive  review.  Sufficient 
exercises  have  been  provided  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  them 
still  available  for  this  purpose. 

Chapters  I,  II,  III  of  each  unit  should  be  taken  concurrently. 
If  the  teacher  is  mindful  of  the  schedule  which  has  been  allotted 
for  each  unit,  it  should  be  possible  to  complete  the  three  chapters 
at  approximately  the  same  time.  Sufficient  exercises  have  been 
provided  that  not  all  of  them  need  be  used.  The  choice  of  exercises 
is  left  to  the  teacher’s  discretion. 

Only  a  limited  amount  of  space  has  been  given  to  the  subject 
of  poetry.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  study  of  poetry  belongs  more 
properly  in  the  field  of  English  Literature.  We  believe  that  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  language  in  Grade  VII 
is  to  see  that  pupils  acquire  a  good  foundation  of  skill  in  the 
speaking  and  writing  of  prose. 

A  feature  of  the  present  book  which  stands  out  in  contrast 
with  other  contemporary  English  texts  is  the  emphasis  upon 
creative  exercises  as  opposed  to  the  mechanical  blank-filling  type. 
We  believe  that  a  pupil  will  acquire  real  skill  in  the  use  of  language 
only  by  engaging  in  frequent  speaking  and  writing  experiences. 
Any  number  of  short  answer  objective  exercises  will  fail  to  achieve 
an  equivalent  result.  Checking  creative  exercises  presents  a 
problem  to  the  teacher  which  can  be  solved  adequately  by  training 
the  pupils  to  perform  this  task.  In  requiring  them  to  check  their 
own  and  other  pupils’  work,  they  will  acquire  clearer  concepts  of 
correct  grammar  and  usage,  as  well  as  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  good  spoken  and  written  English. 
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Following  the  Rules 

When  planning  things  together,  we  will  be  successful  if  we 
follow  certain  rules.  It  is  like  playing  a  game  of  catch.  The  game 
is  more  fun  if  the  players  throw  the  ball  carefully,  if  they  share 
the  game  with  everyone,  and  if  they  wait  their  turns.  In  discussing 
plans,  we  should  express  ourselves  clearly.  Two  or  three  should 
not  speak  so  often  that  others  are  prevented  from  taking  part. 
We  should  not  interrupt  others  when  they  are  speaking.  Expressing 
ourselves  clearly  means  that  we  should  use  good  language,  and 
should  speak  distinctly.  If  the  group  is  large,  it  is  good  practice 
to  stand  when  we  wish  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  This  permits 
the  chairman  to  give  us  our  turns  to  speak. 

A  game  of  catch  is  fun  only  if  there  is  a  friendly  spirit  among 
the  players.  A  discussion  is  fun  only  if  the  members  speak  kindly 
and  politely.  Harsh  remarks,  or  sarcasm,  can  spoil  our  planning. 


Planning  Together  to  Form  a  Club 

How  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Branch  was  formed  at  Bridgeview  School. 

During  the  regular  morning  discussion  period,  Charles  Gray 
was  reporting  a  new  item  about  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  a 
flood-stricken  city.  Every  one  listened  intently,  and  thoughtful 
faces  seemed  to  suggest  a  desire  to  help.  Miss  King,  the  teacher, 
noticed  this  and  remarked:  “Perhaps  you  would  like  to  decide 
now  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  Junior  Red  Cross  Branch 
this  year.”  Ready  smiles  and  nods  greeted  the  suggestion.  “Of 
course,’’  Miss  King  continued,  “no  organization  should  come  into 
being  unless  it  will  serve  some  good  purpose.  What  real  value  do 
you  think  a  Red  Cross  Branch  should  have?’’ 

The  responses  came  immediately.  “The  money  we  raise  can 
be  used  to  help  sick  or  unfortunate  children.’’ 

“  It  will  give  us  practice  in  running  meetings.” 
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“It  will  help  us  to  stand  in  front  of  an  audience  without 
being  too  nervous.’’ 

It  was  clear  that  everyone  wished  to  continue  the  Red  Cross 
Branch  which  had  been  organized  by  Miss  King’s  class  in  past 
years. 

The  first  problem  was  to  decide  what  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken.  After  some  discussion,  the  following  were  considered 
necessary:  (1)  Deciding  what  officers  were  needed;  (2)  Election 
of  officers;  (3)  Applying  for  enrolment  with  the  Provincial  Associa¬ 
tion;  (4)  Listing  the  aims  of  the  branch. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  have  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Circulation  Manager  for  the  magazine, 
and  a  Programme  Chairman.  The  duties  of  each  were  discussed 
fully. 

Miss  King  explained  that  officers  could  be  selected  in  either 
of  two  ways:  (1)  A  nominating  committee  might  be  appointed.  It 
would  meet,  suggest  a  suitable  person  for  each  office,  and  present 
this  ‘slate’  to  the  class  for  approval;  or  (2)  A  chairman  and  a 
secretary  might  be  appointed  pro  tem.  which  means  “for  the 
time  being’’.  Nominations  could  then  be  made  for  each  office  and 
an  election  held.  The  class  chose  the  second  method.  A  suggestion 
that  Charles  Gray  and  Mildred  Jones  act  as  chairman  and  secretary 
pro  tem.  was  accepted. 

Charles  thanked  Miss  King  for  her  help,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  stated  that  nominations  for  the  office  of  president 
would  be  received.  At  this  point  Miss  King  offered  a  word  of 
advice.  “Sometimes  people  nominate  their  friends  for  office  with¬ 
out  considering  how  well  they  may  be  able  to  perform  their  duties. 
We  have  talked  about  the  work  of  each  officer.  Try  to  think  of 
someone  in  the  class  who  would  be  likely  to  do  that  particular 
work  well.’’ 

Jane  Stevens  stood  and  said,  “Mr.  Chairman,  I  nominate 
Bill  Smith  for  president.”  Bill’s  name  was  written  on  the  black¬ 
board  by  the  secretary.  It  was  followed  by  the  names  of  Jim  Rice 
and  Mary  Steel,  who  were  also  nominated.  Jane  Stevens  stood 
again  and  said,  “  I  move  that  nominations  for  president  be  closed.” 
Harry  Wade  seconded  the  motion,  and,  when  voted  on,  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 

It  was  decided  to  vote  by  show  of  hands,  although  it  might 
have  been  done  by  ballot.  The  three  candidates  left  the  room,  and 
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the  vote  was  taken.  Bill  Smith  received  more  votes  than  either 
of  the  other  two  and  was  declared  elected. 


The  other  offices  were  filled  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
tive”  was  finally  listed  on  the  blackboard  as  follows: 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Circulation  Manager 


Bill  Smith 
Esther  Cline 
Mary  Pritchard 
Charles  Gray 
Tom  Hunter 


Programme  Chairman  Barbara  Huntley 


“execu- 


At  this  point,  Charles  said,  “I  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
the  newly -elected  president.”  Bill  took  his  place  as  chairman, 
thanked  his  classmates  for  electing  him,  and  promised  to  do  his 
best  as  president.  He  then  asked  what  business  should  come 
before  the  meeting.  Esther  stood  and  said,  ‘‘I  move  that  the 
secretary  write  to  the  Provincial  Association  for  our  charter.” 
This  motion  was  seconded,  voted  on,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Barbara  Huntley  arose,  and  addressed  the  president.  ‘‘I 
know  I  am  programme  chairman,  but  I  have  no  committee  to 
help  me.” 

Seeing  that  President  Bill  seemed  a  bit  puzzled,  Miss  King 
explained:  ‘‘Mr.  President,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  chosen.  The  class  may  elect  the  members  just  as 
it  did  the  officers,  or  it  may  ask  the  executive  to  meet  and  appoint 
the  committee.” 


At  once  Mildred  Jones  spoke  up,  ‘‘Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  executive  appoint  the  members  of  the  programme  com¬ 
mittee.”  This  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  by  a  small 
majority. 

The  business  of  deciding  on  the  amount  of  the  membership 
fee,  and  the  time  of  the  regular  meetings,  followed.  A  number  of 
pupils  paid  their  membership  fees  at  once.  The  treasurer  was 
instructed  to  buy  a  minute  book  for  the  secretary  out  of  these 
funds.  It  was  decided  after  some  discussion  that  a  Hallowe’en 
Tea  should  be  held  during  the  last  week  of  October.  As  this 
would  be  a  special  occasion,  with  many  details  to  arrange,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  president  should  name  a  special  committee  for 
this  purpose.  President  Bill  after  a  moment’s  thought  said:  ‘‘I 
appoint  Betty  Cramer,  Joan  Benton,  Tom  Reed  and  Ned  Grant 
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to  this  special  committee.  Betty  will  be  the  convener.  The 
committee  will  report  at  the  next  meeting.” 

Miss  King  again  spoke  up.  “In  my  experience,  a  club  does 
better  work  if  it  has  definite  aims  or  goals.  Would  you  like  to 
list  your  aims  now?”  Many  suggestions  were  forthcoming  but 
finally  the  following  were  agreed  upon: 

1.  To  raise  money  to  help  unfortunate  children; 

2.  To  conduct  business-like  meetings; 

3.  To  have  ai  many  pupils  as  possible  take  part; 

4.  To  keep  in  touch  with  what  Red  Cross  is  doing  in  Canada  and 
other  countries; 

3.  To  promote  good  health  practices  among  the  members. 

As  no  further  business  was  suggested,  Ned  Grant  arose  and 
said,  “I  move  the  meeting  be  adjourned.”  This  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried. 

President  Bill  then  said,  ”1  declare  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Our  next  meeting  will  be  on  October  the  second.” 

ACTIVITY  / 

(a)  In  the  above  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Bridgeview 
Junior  Red  Cross,  there  are  certain  words  and  expressions 
which  may  be  new  to  you.  Write  an  explanation  of  each  of  the 
following:  (1)  executive;  (2)  vote  by  ballot;  (3)  chairman; 
(4)  committee;  (3)  unanimously;  (6)  chairman  pro  tern.; 
(7)  convener;  (8)  slate;  (9)  adjourn;  (10)  minutes. 

(b)  Distinguish  between:  (I)  candidate  and  officer;  (2)  nomination 
and  motion;  (3)  president  and  chairman;  (4)  standing  com¬ 
mittee  and  special  committee;  (5)  appoint  and  elect. 

ACTIVITY  2 

Imagine  that  you  are  nominating  one  of  your  classmates  for 
secretary  of  a  club  which  you  are  forming.  Write  the  exact  words 
you  would  use.  Do  not  forget  to  address  the  chairman. 

ACTIVITY  3 

Sometimes  when  candidates  are  nominated  they  are  permitted 
to  give  short  "election  speeches”.  Suppose  that  you  have  been 
nominated  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  a  club,  and  wish  to  be 
elected.  Write  a  short  speech  which  you  might  give  to  persuade 
your  fellow-members  to  vote  for  you.  You  will  not  criticize  your 
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opponents,  of  course,  but  will  mention  your  own  qualifications  for 
the  office. 

ACTIVITY  4 

(a)  The  members  of  your  club  arc  considering  whether  to  have 
a  ball  game  or  an  excursion  to  the  woods.  Write  in  dialogue 
form  the  discussion  which  might  take  place,  using  the  direct 
words  of  those  taking  part. 

(b)  Choose  one  of  these  proposals  and  make  a  list  of  all  the 
details  which  would  have  to  be  arranged. 


Duties  of  Officers  of  a  Club 

President:  I.  Presides  over  regular  meetings  and  at 

executive  meetings; 

2.  Keeps  in  touch  with  other  officers  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  performing  their 
duties. 


Vice-President: 


Secretary: 


Treasurer: 


1 .  Presides  at  meetings  when  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  absent; 

2.  Assists  the  president  wherever  possible. 

1.  Records  the  minutes  of  the  meetings; 

2.  Reads  the  minutes  when  requested; 

3.  Takes  care  of  all  correspondence. 

1.  Collects  fees  or  dues; 

2  Pays  accounts  as  authority  is  given  by 
the  club. 


Committee  Chairman:  1.  Calls  meetings  of  his  committee  and 

sees  that  duties  for  which  his  committee 
was  set  up  are  performed; 

2.  Makes  a  report  on  the  work  of  his 
committee  when  required  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 


Planning  an  Agenda 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bridgeview  Junior  Red  Cross 
Executive  some  further  planning  had  to  be  done.  President  Bill 
wanted  to  know  what  order  of  business  he  should  follow  when 
conducting  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  club.  With  some  help 
from  Miss  King,  the  executive  decided  on  the  following: 

1 .  Opening  of  meeting. 
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2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  by  the  secretary. 

3.  Correction  and  approval  of  minutes. 

4.  Business  arising  out  of  the  minutes. 

3.  Correspondence. 

6.  Reports:  (1)  Treasurer’s  report 

(2)  Regular  committee  reports 

7.  Collection  of  dues 

8.  New  business 

9.  Programme 

10.  Closing  the  meeting 

President  Bill  discussed  this  agenda  with  his  father  that  night, 
and  Mr.  Smith  congratulated  his  son  on  the  good  work  of  the 
executive. 

ACTIVITY  5. 

Draw  up  an  agenda  for  the  October  meeting  of  the  Bridgeview 
Junior  Red  Cross  Branch.  Fill  in  what  you  think  would  be  three 
or  four  good  programme  items. 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Under  which  heading  in  the  agenda  would  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  belong? 

1.  Suggestion  by  a  member  to  have  a  candy  sale  in  December. 

2.  Reading  a  letter  from  the  Provincial  Junior  Red  Cross. 

3.  A  talk  on  “Keeping  Well  in  Winter’’  by  the  school  nurse. 

4.  Suggestion  that  the  date  of  the  next  meeting  be  changed. 

3.  Request  from  the  Health  Association  that  the  Branch  assist 
in  distributing  health  leaflets. 

6.  Report  of  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the  Hallowe’en 
Tea. 

7.  A  reading  by  a  member. 

8.  Statement  that  the  Branch  now  has  $2.36  in  the  treasury. 

9.  Letter  of  resignation  from  Tom  Hunter  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  because  his  family  is  moving  out  of  the  community. 

10.  Expression  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  and  others  who  have 
contributed  to  the  programme. 

Planning  the  Programme: 

The  programme  committee  had  a  most  interesting  meeting. 
The  members  had  not  realized  that  there  were  so  many  things  to 
consider.  Following  are  some  of  the  points  which  were  discussed: 
1 .  How  can  as  many  members  as  possible  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  take  part? 
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2.  What  sort  of  programme  would  be  most  interesting  and 
profitable? 

3.  What  special  ability  in  music,  speaking,  or  acting  is  available 
in  the  class? 

4.  Who  are  some  “guest’’  speakers  who  might  be  willing  to 
assist  on  special  occasions? 

3.  Who  should  preside  during  the  programme  part  of  the  meet¬ 
ings — the  president  or  the  programme  chairman? 

6.  About  what  length  of  programme  would  be  best? 

7.  What  arrangements  should  be  made  for  introducing  a  speaker 
and  thanking  those  taking  part  in  the  programme? 

8.  Should  there  be  regular  opening  and  closing  ceremonies?  If 
so,  what  should  they  be? 

9.  What  use  can  be  made  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  magazine  in 
arranging  the  meeting? 

ACTIVITY  7. 

The  Hallowe’en  Tea  Committee  had  much  planning  to  do. 
Betty  Cramer  came  to  the  meeting  of  her  committee  with  a  long 
list  of  items  which  she  thought  should  be  discussed.  Make  a  list 
of  the  items  which  may  have  been  on  Betty’s  list. 


Suggestions  for  Planning  Together 

1 .  Have  a  definite  purpose  in  mind. 

2.  Choose  the  best  leaders  available. 

3.  Try  to  have  everyone  participate. 

4.  Keep  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

5.  State  your  opinion  clearly,  backing  it  up  with  reasons, 
if  necessary. 

6.  Do  not  monopolize  the  discussion. 

7.  Allow  everyone  to  express  his  ideas. 

8  Be  willing  to  recognize  the  other  person’s  point  of  view. 

9.  Be  courteous  and  orderly  during  discussions. 

10.  Try  to  cover  all  the  important  items  that  should  be 
discussed. 

1  1 .  After  plans  have  been  made,  be  sure  to  co-operate  with 
others  in  carrying  them  out 
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Opportunities  for  Planning  Together 

You  may  wish  to  carry  out  the  planning  for  some  of  the 
following: 

1 .  Keeping  the  classroom  attractive  during  the  year. 

2.  Opening  Exercises. 

3.  Safety  programme  for  the  smaller  children  in  the  school. 

4.  Fair  use  of  the  limited  sports  equipment  in  the  school. 

3.  Procedure  for  welcoming  visitors  to  the  school  or  classroom. 

6.  Special  decorations  for  Hallowe’en,  Christmas,  etc. 

7.  Organization  of  class  team  or  school  team. 

8.  The  School  Fair,  Hobby  Show,  or  Pet  Show. 

9.  Candy  Sale,  or  other  money-raising  project. 

10.  Class  outing. 

11.  “Clean-up”  Week. 

12.  A  “Special  Day”  observance  or  anniversary. 

ACTIVITY  8. 

(a)  Select  one  of  the  above  topics  and  write  down  all  the  items 
you  think  should  be  discussed  in  planning  for  it. 

(b)  Carry  out  the  planning  of  one  of  the  topics.  Remember  to 
observe  the  rules  for  good  planning. 

Planning  Together  in  Social  Studies 

Much  practice  in  planning  together  can  be  used  in  the 
study  of  a  topic  in  Social  Studies.  The  class  may  decide  to  set 
up  a  committee  to  gather  information  and  to  present  the  topic 
to  the  other  pupils.  Following  are  some  of  the  points  which  would 
probably  be  discussed: 

1.  How  large  should  the  committee  be? 

2.  How  should  the  members  of  the  committee  be  selected? 

3.  How  should  the  chairman  of  the  committee  be  selected? 

4.  What  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  study? 

3.  What  will  the  study  include? 

6.  How  can  the  presentation  to  the  class  be  made  interesting? 

7.  How  can  the  work  among  the  committee  members  be  divided 
up? 

8.  What  arrangements  should  be  made  for  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee? 

9.  What  plan  will  be  best  for  the  presentation  to  the  class? 
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ACTIVITY  9. 

(a)  Suggest  two  items  which  might  be  discussed  under  each  of 
the  first  five  points  mentioned  above. 

(b)  With  the  help  of  your  teacher,  select  a  unit  in  Social  Studies 
and  carry  out  the  planning  for  it. 


Remember,  do  not  be: 

1.  A  “That’s-What-I -Think”  person,  who  always  agrees 
with  any  suggestion  that  is  made. 

2.  A  “  Now-Listen-To-Me  ”  person,  who  talks  with  great 
authority  on  any  and  every  question. 

3.  A  “Talk-Talk-Talk-Without-Thinking”  person,  who 
rambles  on  and  on  about  every  question  whether  he 
knows  anything  about  it  or  not. 


The  Paragraph  in  Stories  or  Articles 

Now  that  you  are  in  Grade  VII  you  will  be  reading  longer 
and  more  difficult  selections  in  your  readers,  and  you  will  be 
studying  many  fine  pieces  of  English  literature.  It  is  interesting 
to  reflect  that  what  you  read  is  some  other  person’s  thoughts 
put  into  words. 

Words  are  a  writer’s  tools.  With  them  he  fashions  sentences 
that  convey  his  thoughts  to  others.  To  make  it  easier  to  under¬ 
stand,  he  groups  all  his  sentences  that  are  about  one  particular 
point  into  a  paragraph.  Each  paragraph  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought  he  is  developing.  When  the  thoughtful  reader  comes  to 
the  end,  he  understands  and  shares  the  writer’s  ideas. 

The  writer  has  a  feeling  or  an  idea  that  he  wishes  others  to 
share.  It  may  be  pleasure,  or  amusement,  or  grief,  or  pain,  or 
pity,  or  any  other  feeling;  or  it  may  be  the  memory  of  a  place  or 
person,  or  a  belief  he  holds,  or  information  he  possesses.  His 
purpose  in  writing  is  to  convey  to  others  what  he  feels  or  thinks. 

Example : 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  student  in  Alberta  feels  that  autumn 
in  his  countryside  is  a  very  pleasant  season.  He  intends  to  con¬ 
vince  others  that  they,  too,  would  find  it  enjoyable.  He  may 
develop  his  idea  by  writing  about  certain  aspects  of  autumn  as 
he  knows  it: 
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Autumn  in  Alberta 


Autumn  weather  is  pleasant  in  Alberta — sunshine,  wide  blue  sky, 
sunsets,  temperature. 

The  landscape  is  interesting — fields  of  wheat,  threshing  gangs, 
elevators,  oil-fields,  background  of  mountains. 

The  people  are  busy  and  happy — children  back  at  school  enjoying 
work  and  play,  farmers  preparing  for  winter,  hunters  out  for 
ducks  and  other  game. 

Conclusion — Anyone  should  enjoy  autumn  in  Alberta. 

Study  the  outline  above.  Each  paragraph  is  a  step  in  develop¬ 
ing  his  idea  that  autumn  is  very  pleasant  in  Alberta. 

In  each  of  the  first  three  paragraphs  he  mentions  one  thing 
that  he  finds  enjoyable  about  autumn,  and  makes  it  clear  to  the 
reader  by  adding  interesting  details  about  that  one  thing.  In  the 
last  paragraph  he  re-words  or  “clinches’’  his  idea  that  autumn 
in  Alberta  is  enjoyable. 

You  will  find  greater  pleasure  in  reading  if  you  make  a  habit 
of  looking  for  the  author’s  feeling  or  idea,  and  following  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  it. 

ACTIVITY  10. 

Choose  your  favourite  season  of  the  year  in  your  countryside, 
and  make  an  outline  similar  to  that  which  has  been  made  for 
“Autumn  in  Alberta’’. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  PARAGRAPH 
The  Chinook  and  Its  Works 

The  Chinook  wind  gets  its  name  from  a  tribe  of 
Indians  living  in  the  state  of  Oregon  along  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  the  wind  has  blown  over  the 
mountains  from  the  southwest  it  sweeps  across  the  foot¬ 
hills  and  prairies  as  a  warm,  dry  wind.  If  it  is  blowing 
very  strongly  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  as  far  east  as 
Maple  Creek  in  Saskatchewan.  At  times,  it  blows  as  far 
north  as  the  Peace  River  District. 

How  happy  people  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  cold 
spell  when  they  can  look  out  to  the  west  and  see  a 
Chinook  arch  forming  in  the  sky!  Wisps  of  clouds  appear 
above  the  mountains.  Soon  the  air  starts  to  move,  and  the 
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Chinook  comes  with  a  rush.  It  licks  up  the  snow  on  the 
ground  so  that  cattle  and  other  animals  on  farms  and 
ranches  are  able  to  eat  the  grass  on  the  range.  Girls  and 
boys  enjoy  the  warm  wind  because  they  are  able  to  have 
much  more  fun  outside  in  the  mild  weather.  Their  parents 
also  welcome  the  Chinook,  as  it  means  that  they  will  not 
have  to  use  so  much  fuel  in  stoves  and  furnaces. 

When  the  Chinook  blows  during  the  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer  it  is  not  always  a  welcome  visitor.  Then  the  farmers 
have  to  plant  the  seed  a  second  time.  The  wind  also  takes 
out  of  the  ground  the  moisture  that  is  so  badly  needed  to 
make  the  seeds  germinate  and  the  plants  grow.  People  do 
not  like  the  Chinook  to  come  when  the  land  is  being 
ploughed  or  harrowed  as  it  blows  the  soil  into  the  eyes  of 
the  farmers,  of  the  animals,  and  of  persons  who  may  be 
driving  along  the  roads.  It  also  carries  a  great  deal  of 
dust  into  houses  through  cracks  about  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  wind  makes  some  people  nervous  and 
cranky.  However,  it  does  help  the  farmer  by  drying  the 
hay  and  grain  and  by  “curing”  the  wild  prairie  grass. 

Such  is  the  Chinook — at  some  times  a  very  good  friend, 
at  other  times  a  very  unwelcome  visitor  from  the  west. 

— J.  M.  Scott 

a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 


The  title  suggests  plainly  what  the  article  is  about. 

Paragraph  I. 

Topic:  The  Chinook  Wind 

Details:  — source  of  the  name, 

— where  the  wind  comes  from, 

— the  area  over  which  it  may  be  felt. 

Paragraph  II. 

Topic:  The  Chinook  in  winter 

Details:  — signs  of  its  coming, 

— what  it  does, 

— how  people  feel  about  it. 

Paragraph  III. 

Topic:  The  Chinook  in  spring  or  summer. 

Details:  — the  harm  it  does  in  the  fields, 

— the  effect  on  the  houses, 

— how  it  makes  people  feel, 

— the  small  amount  of  good  it  does. 
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e.  The  last  sentence  sums  up  or  “clinches”  what  has  been  said 
about  the  Chinook  and  its  work. 

ACTIVITY  11. 

(a)  Study  a  suitable  prose  selection  chosen  by  your  teacher  from 
your  Grade  VII  reader  Decide  what  feeling  or  idea  the 
writer  wishes  to  convey,  and  trace  the  development  of  his 
thought.  You  will  see  that  each  paragraph  is  a  link  in  the 
chain. 

(b)  Make  an  outline  similar  to  the  ones  that  have  been  done  for 
you. 

ACTIVITY  12. 

From  the  foregoing  studies,  you  should  now  be  able  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  framework  upon  which  a  writer  builds  his  story  or  article. 
Can  you  answer  these  questions? 

1 .  For  what  reasons  is  a  carefully  chosen  title  important? 

2.  The  writer  usually  begins  the  paragraph  with  a  key  sentence. 

(a)  What  do  we  learn  from  this  sentence? 

(b)  What  connection  with  it  have  the  sentences  that  follow? 

(c)  How  many  main  ideas  does  the  writer  develop  in  a 
paragraph? 

3.  In  what  way  are  the  paragraphs  like  links  in  a  chain? 

4.  What,  usually,  is  the  purpose  of  the  final  sentence? 
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CHAPTER  II 


y  •cun  mar 

Our  language  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  English  grammar. 
People,  sometimes,  say  is  when  they  should  say  are,  use  come 
when  it  should  be  came,  and  me  instead  of  /.  These  are  errors 
because  they  are  not  grammatically  correct.  Grammar  is  a  study 
of  the  use  of  words  in  sentences.  Let  us  begin  by  seeing  how  a 
sentence  is  constructed. 

The  Sentence 

Sentence  Sense: 

When  you  began  to  talk,  you  used  single  words — ball,  horse, 
and  so  on.  A  little  later  you  began  putting  two  or  three  words 
together —  Daddy  go  car.”  Finally,  when  you  were  about  three 
years  of  age,  you  succeeded  in  putting  your  thoughts  into  short 
statements,  or  sentences — “  The  lady  gave  me  candy.”  You  have 
gradually  enlarged  your  use  of  sentences,  until  you  are  now  able 
to  use  them  effectively  in  both  speaking  and  writing.  One  of  the 
marks  of  an  educated  person  is  his  use  of  well-constructed  sentences. 

All  pupils,  who  have  reached  Grade  VII,  understand  that  a 
sentence  must  express  a  complete  thought;  but,  occasionally  they 
carelessly  forget  to  check  the  sentences  they  have  written.  Too 
frequently,  they  are  guilty  of  replying  to  questions  in  words  or 
phrases,  instead  of  in  complete  sentences.  If  they  allow  this  fault 
to  creep  into  their  oral  work,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  remember 
to  write  complete  sentences. 

ACTIVITY  I 

Check  your  “sentence  sense’’  by  reading  each  of  the  following 
groups  of  words  and  telling  which  are  sentences.  Complete  those 
that  are  not  sentences. 

(Oral) 

1.  At  about  five  o’clock  today  it  began  to  rain. 

2.  Descended  very  heavily. 

3.  Became  extremely  dark  and  threatening. 

4.  The  water  ran  in  streams  along  the  curbs  of  the  streets. 

5.  On  the  south  side  of  London  Streets. 

6.  A  lady  who  was  just  finishing  her  shopping. 
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7.  Mrs.  Jones  decided  to  telephone  her  husband  to  call  for  her 
at  the  grocery  store. 

3.  To  her  embarrassment  the  lady  realized  that  she  had  no 
change  left  in  her  purse. 

9.  Money  for  the  pay  telephone. 

10.  Mr.  Jones,  the  grocer,  who  was  very  obliging. 


ACTIVITY  2. 

(a)  In  the  exercises  below,  match  the  two  groups  of  words,  one 
from  A  and  one  from  B,  which  belong  together  so  that  they 
make  complete  sentences. 

A 

1 .  The  young  folks  in  the  seventh  grade  class 

2.  In  a  shocked  voice  Marcia  said 

3.  Billy  added  sadly  that  the  doctors 

4.  It  made  the  girls  and  boys  unhappy  to  think  that  Tom 
3.  Of  all  their  number 

6.  All  were  happy  a  few  days  later  when  their  teacher 

7.  Mr.  Masters  said  that  he,  too,  was  thankful 

B 

1.  that  Tom’s  eye  would  eventually  be  quite  well. 

2.  that  he  had  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  with  bandages  on  his 
eyes. 

3.  would  miss  the  field-day  sports. 

4.  announced  that  Tom’s  accident  was  less  serious  than  had 
been  believed. 

3.  were  not  sure  if  he  would  ever  see  again. 

6.  Tom  was  their  finest  athlete. 

7.  could  talk  of  nothing  but  Tom’s  accident. 

(b)  Arrange  these  sentences  in  the  proper  order  to  form  a  para¬ 
graph. 


ACTIVITY  3. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Complete  the  following  sentences  effectively  : 


When  John  6.  The  stalwart  policeman 

After  going  7.  Glancing  quickly . 

Then  Jean  8.  A  thunderous  roar . 

Soon  mother  9.  The  impatient  audience 

Quietly  stealing  10.  Timid  Terry . 
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ACTIVITY  4. 

Everyone  requires  much  practice  to  write  effective  sentences. 
It  is  interesting  to  take  the  “skeleton”  of  a  sentence  and  “clothe” 
it  with  words  that  “fit”.  Following  are  some  sentences  that  you 
might  have  written  in  Grades  III  or  IV.  Make  them  into  interest¬ 
ing  sentences  such  as  Grade  VII  pupils  might  be  expected  to  write. 
Write  them  as  shown  in  the  example: 

Example:  (a)  There  was  a  crash  at  our  house  one  night. 

(b)  A  resounding  crash  shattered  the  midnight  silence 
of  the  sleeping  household. 

1 .  The  lights  went  out. 

2.  My  father  tripped  on  the  step. 

3.  I  like  my  brother’s  new  suit. 

4.  The  airplane  landed  on  the  water. 

5.  I  saw  a  ghost. 

6.  There  was  a  tapping  on  the  window. 

7.  Bears  like  honey. 

8.  I  fell  into  the  water. 

9.  The  mud  splashed  on  my  clothes. 

10.  It  was  a  good  game. 

ACTIVITY  5. 

The  words  given  below  should  suggest  some  interesting  ideas 
to  your  mind.  Enlarge  each  group  into  a  lively  sentence.  You 
can  often  improve  your  first  attempt  by  searching  further  for  a 
better  word  or  phrase.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  your  work  until 
you  have  composed  really  good  sentences.  Check  spelling  and 
punctuation  carefully. 

Example: 

Bill — bicycle — hole. 

Bill’s  body  catapulted  through  the  air  as  his  speeding  bicycle 
struck  the  gaping  hole  in  the  pavement. 

1 .  Bob — ball — strike 

2.  Dog — cat — tree 

3.  Boys — lawn — lady 

4.  Alone — midnight — prowler 

3.  Child — garden — house — salesman 

6.  Hallowe’en — ghost — me 

7.  Prank — principal — office 

8.  ^Cake — boys — mother 
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9.  Bus — crowded — toes 
10.  Alone — midnight — visitor 

Check  back  to  sec  that  you  have  followed  the  instruction 
given  at  the  beginning. 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Is  your  sentence  sense  improving?  The  pupils  who  wrote  the 
sentences  in  the  following  exercises  did  not  understand  good  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  Two  related  thoughts  in  a  sentence  must  be  care¬ 
fully  linked.  Rewrite  the  sentences  correctly. 

Example: 

(a)  Our  garden  is  very  beautiful  at  this  time  of  the  year,  dahlias, 
snapdragons,  and  gaillardia  create  a  riot  of  colour. 

(b)  Our  garden  is  very  beautiful  at  this  time  of  the  year  with 
dahlias,  snapdragons,  and  gaillardia  creating  a  riot  of  colour. 

1.  Jane  held  her  head  high,  she  did  not  see  the  crack  in  the  side¬ 
walk. 

2.  Unfortunately,  you  will  not  be  able  to  go,  it  is  raining  very 
hard. 

3.  I  hurried  home  from  school,  my  pup  came  bounding  to  greet 
me. 

4.  With  sinking  heart,  I  went  into  the  living-room,  my  father 
was  waiting  for  me  there. 

3.  I  opened  the  door,  the  thief  crouched  behind  it. 

6.  I  o  persevere  in  one’s  work  is  good,  you  must  finish  your  task. 

7.  This  is  the  culprit,  he  has  broken  my  china  bowl. 

8.  Ned  finally  found  his  best  Sunday  coat,  it  was  in  the  car. 

9.  Jim  slid  down  the  banister,  he  landed  with  a  thud  on  the 
minister’s  back. 

10.  I  watched  my  last  nickel,  it  disappeared  over  the  counter. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

Watch  your  sentence  structure  carefully  as  you  compose  two 
interesting  sentences  on  each  of  the  following  topics.  Make  your 
sentences  lively. 

1.  Your  best  friend  4.  Your  favourite  programme 

2.  Your  ambition  3.  Mother’s  lemon  pie 

3.  Yesterday’s  ball  game  6.  Last  year’s  suit  (or  dress) 

Now  check  carefully  for  completeness,  clearness,  correct 
punctuation  and  spelling,  Let  one  of  your  classmates  check  your 
sentences,  too. 
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ACTIVITY  8. 

Use  a  suitable  connecting  word  to  make  one  good  sentence  of 
each  group. 

Example:: 

(a)  I  don  t  find  these  exercises  difficult.  1  om  does  not  like  to  do 
them. 

(b)  I  don’t  find  these  exercises  difficult,  but  Tom  does  not  like  to 
do  them. 

1 .  The  policeman  gave  the  lost  child  a  nickel.  He  told  him  to 
buy  an  ice-cream  cone. 

2.  The  thief  was  met  by  a  detective.  He  arrived  at  the  airport. 

3.  You  shouted  for  help.  I  came  as  quickly  as  possible. 

4.  The  skating  star  will  not  appear.  She  sprained  an  ankle  in 
her  last  appearance. 

3.  Lake  Louise  is  a  renowned  beauty  spot.  It  is  located  in  the 
majestic  Canadian  Rockies. 

6.  I  shook  in  my  shoes.  Father  shouted  angrily,  “What  have 
you  done  with  my  best  golf  club?’’ 

7.  John  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  finished  saying  his  speech. 
It  had  cost  him  much  needless  worry. 

8.  Fortunately  the  passengers  in  the  car  were  unhurt.  The  new 
Hudson  was  badly  damaged. 

9.  Father  said  nothing.  Mother  appeared  in  her  new  hat.  He 
looked  bewildered. 

10.  Tom  valiantly  told  the  truth.  He  knew  he  would  be  punished. 

Subject  and  Predicate 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  in  which  a  thought  is  com¬ 
pletely  expressed.  Each  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts 
— a  subject  and  a  predicate.  Examine  the  following  sentences 
carefully. 

1 .  Small  children  shout  at  their  play. 

2.  Willow  branches  hang  low. 

You  see  that  the  first  sentence  is  about  “small  children”. 
We  say  that  “small  children”  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  You 
also  see  that  “shout  at  their  play”  makes  the  statement  about 
“small  children”.  We  say  that  “shout  at  their  play”  is  the 
predicate  of  the  sentence. 

Similarly,  “  Willow  branches."  is  the  subject  in  sentence  2,  and 
“  hang  low ”  is  the  predicate. 
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For  convenience,  a  vertical  line  may  be  used  to  separate  the 
subject  from  the  predicate.  Examine  these  sentences. 

1 .  Pleasant  things  |  happen  here. 

2.  Ripe  plums  |  hung  on  the  tree. 

3.  Eager  children  j  ran  to  the  shore. 

4.  The  masts  of  the  boat  J  rose  high. 

3.  Branches  of  green  leaves  j  hung  over  the  doorway. 

ACTIVITY  9  (Oral) 

Tell  where  the  dividing  line  between  subject  and  predicate 
would  be  placed  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  The  red  ball  fell  into  the  water. 

2.  A  metal  chair  stood  on  the  dock. 

3.  The  sailing  vessel  swung  at  anchor. 

4.  The  headlines  of  the  paper  loomed  large. 

3.  A  yellow  bucket  floated  in  the  water. 

6.  Fleecy  clouds  dotted  the  sky. 

7.  Several  dogs  barked  at  a  cat. 

8.  The  snows  of  winter  melt  in  the  spring. 

9.  Cold  rains  fall  in  the  autumn. 

10.  Bright  lights  shine  on  the  water. 

ACTIVITY  10. 

Divide  the  subject  from  the  predicate  with  a  vertical  line. 
Be  sure  that  you  include  all  the  subject  before  the  vertical  line. 
It  may  consist  of  a  single  word  or  of  many  words. 

1 .  The  graceful  lines  of  the  sailing  vessel  showed  against  the  sky. 

2.  Patches  of  blue  appeared  among  the  clouds. 

3.  Small  babies  cry  plaintively. 

4.  Pieces  of  paper  fluttered  from  the  windows. 

5.  The  homes  of  these  people  disappeared  completely. 

6.  The  grandfather  clock  chimed  at  midnight. 

7.  A  boy  of  twelve  entered  quietly. 

8.  You  came  at  the  right  time. 

9.  He  appeared  at  the  rear  door. 

10.  The  child  in  the  boat  shouted  hoarsely. 

Bare  Subject  and  Bare  Predicate 

The  framework  or  “skeleton”  upon  which  a  sentence  is  built 
is  composed  of  a  bare  subject  and  a  bare  predicate.  Examine  these 
sentences. 

1.  The  rain  falls  heavily. 
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2.  Cold  winds  blow  from  the  north. 

In  sentence  1 ,  the  whole  or  complete  subject  is  The  rain,  but 
the  bare  subject  is  rain.  The  whole  or  complete  predicate  is  falls 
heavily;  and  the  bare  predicate  is  falls.  The  skeleton  of  the 
sentence  reads,  “rain  falls”.  This  skeleton  contains  only  the  words 
necessary  to  make  the  statement.  Similarly  in  sentence  2  the 
skeleton  is  “ winds  blow”. 

The  bare  subject  is  underlined  with  one  line,  and  the  bare 
predicate  with  a  double  line.  Examine  these  sentences. 

1 .  Many  little  boys  [  played  on  the  corner  lot. 

2.  Pieces  of  pie  |  appeared  like  magic. 

3.  Fine  specimens  of  weeds  |  appeared  in  John’s  collection. 

4.  This  pen  of  yours  j  leaks  badly. 

When  you  have  studied  the  above  sentences  copy  them  with¬ 
out  the  lines,  then  close  your  books  and  see  if  you  can  place  both 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  correctly. 

ACTIVITY  11  (Oral). 

Name  the  parts  of  the  sentences  below,  following  the  example 
given : 

Some  pupils  |  talk  incessantly. 

Complete  Subject:  some  pupils 

Bare  Subject:  pupils 

Complete  Predicate:  talk  incessantly 
Bare  Predicate:  talk 

1 .  Some  kittens  romped  playfully. 

2.  Very  pretty  flowers  grew  in  her  garden. 

3.  Tall  pine  trees  swayed  in  the  moonlight. 

4.  Flashes  of  light  appeared  in  the  sky. 

3.  Indolent  people  succeed  rarely. 

6.  The  curious  box  sat  on  a  high  shelf. 

7.  Thoughts  of  the  coming  celebration  flitted  through  her  mind. 

8.  Croups  of  children  chattered  excitedly. 

9.  Suggestions  for  the  Red  Cross  tea  followed  in  quick  succession. 

10.  A  large  flock  of  geese  flew  overhead. 

ACTIVITY  12. 

Copy  the  above  sentences  and  place  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  marking  off  the  subject,  predicate,  bare  subject  and  bare 
predicate. 
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ACTIVITY  13. 

Write  10  “skeleton”  sentences  containing  only  a  bare  subject 
and  a  bare  predicate.  Example:  Fire  burns. 

ACTIVITY  14. 

Use  lines  to  mark  off  the  complete  subject,  complete  predi¬ 
cate,  bare  subject,  and  bare  predicate  in  these  sentences: 

1.  Impetuous  Bob  rushed  into  the  living-room. 

2.  Big  pieces  of  wet  mud  fell  from  his  boots  to  the  carpet. 

3.  Mother’s  worried  glance  followed  his  progress. 

4.  Stern  looks  from  father  reproved  his  carelessness. 

3.  Bob’s  immediate  interest  centred  on  the  television  programme, 

6.  A  word  of  command  from  father  called  him  sharply  to  atten¬ 
tion. 

7.  Bob  looked  with  dismay  at  the  muddy  trail  behind  him. 

8.  The  crestfallen  boy  retraced  his  steps  to  the  back  door. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

Using  the  pattern  given  in  Activity  1  I ,  write  out  the  parts  of 
the  sentences  in  Activity  14  above. 

Sentences  in  Regular,  Inverted  and  Split  Order 

There  are  three  types  of  sentences  according  to  arrangement. 
Many  sentences  have  the  subject  placed  at  the  beginning.  They 
are  in  the  natural  order.  Some  are  turned  around  so  that  the 
subject  is  found  at  the  end.  The  sentence  is  then  in  inverted  order 
Frequently  a  sentence  is  arranged  with  the  subject  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Such  a  sentence  is  said  to  be  in  split  order. 

Examples: 

The  exhausted  lad  battled  on  and  on  through  the  blinding 
snow-storm.  — Natural  Order. 

On  and  on  through  the  blinding  snow-storm  battled  the 
exhausted  lad.  Inverted  Order. 

Through  the  blinding  snow-storm  the  exhausted  lad  battled 
on  and  on.  — Split  Order. 

ACTIVITY  16. 

a.  Tell  in  what  order  each  of  the  following  sentences  is  written. 

b.  Rewrite  each  sentence  in  some  other  order. 

!.  Little  Tommy  bragged  about  heroic  deeds  of  great  daring. 
2.  The  truth  of  these  tall  tales  his  mother  doubted. 
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3.  Because  of  his  vivid,  imagination  Tommy  really  believed  his 
own  stories. 

4.  At  frequent  intervals  fiery  dragons  and  vicious  lions  would 
invade  the  family  living-room. 

3.  All  would  be  conquered  quickly  by  a  valiant  I  ommy. 

6.  One  memorable  day  father  played  a  trick  on  Tommy. 

7.  With  a  loud  roar  and  a  wild  rush  a  man-eating  tiger  charged 
into  the  living-room. 

8.  Unfortunately,  dad  had  neglected  to  cut  peep-holes  in  the 
large  piece  of  cloth  that  disguised  him. 

9.  Headlong  into  mother’s  coffee  table  charged  the  sightless 
tiger. 

10  Delighted  Tommy  laughed  heartily  at  dad’s  embarrassing  sit¬ 
uation. 

ACTIVITY  17 

Write  three  interesting  sentences  on  each  of  the  following 
subjects.  One  sentence  should  be  in  natural  order,  one  in  inverted 
order,  and  the  third  in  split  order: 

1 .  Monkeys  4.  Explorers 

2.  Ghosts  3.  Holidays 

3.  Balloons 

Kinds  of  Sentences  According  to  Meaning 

In  many  of  the  sentences  we  write,  a  statement  is  made. 
These  are  called  Assertive  Sentences.  Example:  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  new  lands. 

A  sentence,  in  which  a  question  is  asked  is  called  an  Interroga¬ 
tive  Sentence.  Example:  Why  did  Champlain  come  to  the  new 
world?  A  sentence,  in  which  a  command  is  given,  is  called  an 
Imperative  Sentence.  The  Imperative  Sentence  is  also  used  to 
make  a  request.  Examples:  Close  the  door  quietly.  Please  tell 
me  about  famous  men.  A  sentence,  in  which  strong  feeling  is 
expressed,  is  called  an  Exclamatory  Sentence.  Examples:  How 
brave  Admiral  Byrd  and  his  men  were!  What  a  splendid  soldier 
was  Lord  Alexander! 

(You  will  observe  that  many  exclamatory  sentences  begin  with 
whal  or  how.) 

Notice  that  we  sometimes  use  exclamatory  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  which  is  not  itself  exclamatory.  Example:  Oh,  dear!  Close 
that  noisy  door. 
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ACTIVITY  18. 

Examine  the  following  sentences  and  tell  what  kind  each  is: 

1 .  We  are  not  afraid  of  any  old  haunted  house. 

2.  What  shall  we  do  if  a  ghost  chases  us? 

3.  How  ridiculous  your  words  sound! 

4.  I  am  sure  no  spirits  live  here. 

5.  Take  a  big  stick  with  you  for  protection. 

6.  Do  you  think  you  could  hit  a  ghost? 

7.  What  a  spooky  place  it  is,  to  be  sure! 

8.  Did  you  hear  that  door  creak? 

9.  Pull  it  open  quickly. 

10.  I  confess  that  chills  are  running  up  my  spine. 

ACTIVITY  19. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  after  each  write  Assertive, 
Interrogative,  Imperative  or  Exclamatory,  as  the  case  may  be: 

1.  Many  pupils  return  to  school  cheerfully  in  September. 

2.  Were  you  at  camp  this  summer,  Fred? 

3.  They  look  forward  to  work  and  fun. 

4.  What  a  happy  holiday  we  had! 

3.  Stand  up  to  answer  questions,  please. 

6.  Can  you  swim  well  now? 

7.  How  eagerly  we  look  forward  to  Hallowe’en! 

8.  Speak  clearly  and  distinctly. 

9.  How  exciting  that  game  was! 

10.  Sit  down  quietly. 

I  I.  John,  did  you  earn  any  money  in  vacation? 

ACTIVITY  20. 

Write  a  sentence  of  each  kind,  according  to  meaning  about 

(a)  a  famous  person  of  whom  you  have  learned  in  Social  Studies 

(b)  an  interesting  place  you  have  visited. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ye  a  nx 

Expressing  Our  Thoughts  to  Others 

Language  is  not  the  only  means  we  have  for  letting  others 
know  what  we  are  thinking.  They  may  know  exactly  what  we 
are  thinking  by  observing  our  facial  expressions,  gestures  or  actions. 
Consider  the  following  examples: 

1.  Facial  Expression: 

(a)  as  we  sniff  a  bottle  containing  a  bad-smelling  liquid. 

(b)  as  we  receive,  as  a  gift,  something  we  have  always  wanted. 

(c)  as  we  vainly  try  to  work  out  a  very  difficult  problem  in 
arithmetic. 

2.  Gestures: 

(a)  as  we  signal  a  friend  to  come  to  us. 

(b)  as  we  show  that  we  do  not  care. 

(c)  as  we  greet  a  visitor  coming  toward  us. 

3.  Action: 

(a)  as  we  accidentally  step  on  a  bee’s  nest  in  a  field. 

(b)  as  we  wish  to  show  our  pet  dog  that  we  like  him. 

(c)  as  we  greet  our  mother  on  her  return  from  a  long  visit. 

Quite  frequently,  we  use  a  combination  of  the  different  means 
of  expressing  our  thoughts.  Consider  the  following  example: 

On  his  birthday,  Tommy  is  handed  a  parcel  which  has  just 
come  in  the  mail.  It  has  his  aunt’s  return  address  on  it.  Tommy’s 
face  lights  up  ( facial  expression).  He  immediately  begins  unwrap¬ 
ping  it  ( action )  and  says  excitedly,  “  I  wonder  what  it  is?”  ( oral 
language.) 

ACTIVITY  1 — Forms  of  Expression. 

For  each  of  the  following  incidents,  list  the  various  forms  of 
expression  which  might  be  used: 

1.  During  a  walk  in  the  field  with  her  friend,  Mary  discovers  a 

bird’s  nest  with  baby  birds  in  it. 

2.  David  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  discovers  that  his 

purse  is  missing. 
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3.  Mother  tells  six-year-old  Pat  that  they  are  taking  him  to  the 
store  to  buy  him  a  pair  of  shoes. 

4.  Margaret,  who  has  wanted  a  bicycle  for  a  long  time,  sees 
one  advertised  in  the  local  newspaper. 

ACTIVITY  2 — Pantomime  Game. 

Have  one  pupil,  or  a  group  of  pupils,  act  out  an  incident  or 
activity  without  the  use  of  language.  The  other  pupils  try  to 
guess  what  it  is. 

ACTIVITY  3 — Expressing  Thoughts  without  Language. 

Arrange  to  have  a  “no  language’’  period  during  the  school 
recess.  Everyone  must  make  himself  understood  using  only  ges¬ 
tures,  actions  and  facial  expression. 

ACTIVITY  4 — Word  Families. 

You  must  have  noticed  the  similarity  of  certain  words  in  our 
language,  nation,  national,  international,  nationality. 

cover,  discover,  recover,  uncover,  coverlet. 

Groups  of  words,  such  as  the  above,  may  be  called  word 
families. 

The  word  from  which  the  other  members  of  the  family  appear 
to  be  formed  is  called  the  root.  Why  is  this  a  good  name  for  it? 
Name  the  root  words  from  the  above  list. 

ACTIVITY  5 — Word  Families  from  Root  Words. 

(a)  Make  as  large  word  families  as  you  can,  using  the  following 
root  words:  act,  unit,  agree,  direct,  sign,  pass,  enter,  use, 
cast,  ease. 

(b)  Write  the  root  words  from  which  each  of  the  following  words 
is  derived:  bimonthly,  professional,  president,  obligation, 
movable,  mineral,  magician,  intercollegiate,  adverbial, 
approval. 

Pronunciation 

Poor  pronunciation  is  as  serious  a  fault  in  speaking  as  poor 
spelling  is  in  writing.  Both  make  it  difficult  to  understand  what 
is  being  expressed.  An  important  reason  for  pronouncing  words 
correctly  is  that  we  cannot  hope  to  spell  a  word  if  we  mis¬ 
pronounce  it.  English  spelling  is  difficult  at  best.  We  should  not 
handicap  ourselves  with  poor  sound  pictures  of  words. 
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ACTIVITY  6 — Pronunciation. 

Pronounce  each  of  the  following  words,  being  careful  to  say 
the  final  syllable  clearly:  having,  something,  last,  old,  piano, 
found,  potato,  oldest,  perfect,  being,  slept,  saying,  posts,  borrow, 
fellow,  kept,  first,  doing. 

ACTIVITY  7 — Pronunciation. 

Pronounce  the  following  pairs  of  words,  showing  the  difference 
in  sound:  axe — acts;  ask — asked;  goal — gold;  with — width;  an — 
and;  lass — last;  whale — wail;  which — witch;  whine — wine;  whether 
— weather. 

ACTIVITY  8 — Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary. 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  used  in  connection 
with  the  home:  pantry,  kitchenette,  dinette,  sofa,  buffet,  china 
cabinet,  what-not,  coffee  tables,  flat-ware,  china,  dessert,  dinner, 
crystal,  casement  window,  veranda,  dormer,  basement,  attic, 
couch,  site. 

Speaking  to  Others 

Two  persons  could  memorize  the  same  talk  and  use  exactly 
the  same  words  in  delivering  it.  The  one  talk  might  sound  unin¬ 
teresting,  dull  and  even  boring,  while  the  other  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,  lively  and  easy  to  listen  to.  Why  should  this  be  if  both  talks 
contain  the  same  material?  The  answer  is  that,  while  they  are 
both  the  same  in  what  was  said,  they  were  greatly  different  in 
how  it  was  said.  What  are  the  factors  which  go  to  make  good 
speaking?  They  may  be  grouped  under  three  headings: 

I.  Being  heard 

II.  Being  understood 

III.  Being  expressive 

I.  Being  Heard: 

The  speaker  is  more  easily  heard  if  he  remembers  to  do  these 

two  things: 

1 .  speak  with  sufficient  loudness  to  be  heard  by  everyone. 

2.  speak  distinctly,  giving  each  syllable  its  full  sound. 

II.  Being  Understood: 

1.  words  must  be  pronounced  correctly  if  they  are  to  be 
recognized. 

2.  The  words  must  flow  smoothly  enough  to  make  sentence 
sense.  The  words  belonging  to  a  sentence  must  hold 
together. 
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3.  The  rate  must  be  slow  enough  to  permit  the  listener  to 
follow  the  meaning. 

4.  Good  use  must  be  made  of  pauses.  Sentences  should  not 
run  together.  Sentence  parts  should  stand  out  clearly 
through  proper  pauses  before  and  after. 

III.  Being  Expressive: 

Under  this  heading,  we  think  of  all  the  things  that  give  life  to 
the  talk. 

1.  Good  posture.  This  means  standing  or  sitting  in  an  erect 
position,  being  relaxed,  keeping  the  head  up  so  that  one’s 
words  are  aimed  at  the  listeners. 

2.  Facial  expression.  This  includes  giving  expression  through 
the  eyes  and  smiling,  frowning,  looking  afraid,  sur¬ 
prised,  etc. 

3.  Variety.  Anything  that  goes  on  at  exactly  the  same  rate 
and  in  the  same  way  becomes  monotonous.  We  should 
try  to  vary  our  speed,  our  loudness,  our  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  amount  of  expression  we  give. 

4.  Gestures.  The  hands,  head  or  body,  may  be  used  to  help 
our  expression,  but  we  must  be  careful  we  do  not  overuse 
them. 

Scoring  a  Talk 

Throughout  the  year  you  will  be  giving  talks  to  one  another 
quite  frequently.  It  will  be  interesting  and  helpful  if  you  prepare 
a  chart,  similar  to  the  following,  and  use  it  to  criticize  the  talks 
given  by  others.  You  can  use  it  also  as  a  guide  in  preparation  for 


your  own  speaking. 

Possible 

Score 

I.  Being  Heard 

1. 

loudness 

1 

2. 

distinctness 

1 

II.  Being  Understood 

3. 

pronunciation 

1 

4. 

Smoothness 

1 

3. 

speed 

1 

6. 

pauses 

1 

III.  Being  Expressive 

7. 

posture 

1 

8. 

facial  expression 

1 

9. 

variety 

1 

10. 

gestures 

1 

I  otal 

10 
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In  scoring  a  talk,  you  should  give  1  point  if  you  consider  the 
item  was  handled  satisfactorily,  |  point  if  it  was  fairly  well 
handled,  and  0  points  if  it  was  handled  poorly. 

If  every  member  of  the  listening  group  judges  the  talk  in 
this  way,  the  criticisms  of  all  can  be  compared  and  summarized. 

We  should  always  try  to  give  criticism  in  a  friendly  and  helpful 
manner. 

We  should  learn  to  take  criticism  good-naturedly  and  then 
use  the  criticism  to  work  toward  improvement. 


ACTIVITY  9  ( Scoring  Talks ) 

Score  at  least  five  talks,  using  the  above  scoring  chart.  Com¬ 
pare  the  ratings  given.  Be  prepared  to  give  reasons  for  the  marks 
you  have  awarded. 


Writing  for  Others 

There  is  little  use  in  preparing  an  interesting  message  if  we 
spoil  it  by  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  read.  How  can  we 
make  our  writing  easy  to  read?  One  certainly  does  not  have  to  be 
an  expert  penman.  Writing  is  easy  to  read  when  (1)  letters  are 
correctly  formed;  (2)  there  is  uniformity  of  slant;  (3)  unnecessary 
strokes  are  omitted;  (4)  proper  attention  is  given  to  spacing;  and 
(3)  there  is  proper  punctuation. 

1.  Correct  Letter  Formations: 

Your  teacher  will  show  you  the  correct  way  to  form  all  the 
letters  and  figures. 


2.  Uniformity  of  slant: 


The  eye  of  the  reader  is  confused  if  the  letters  in  a  word  point 
in  different  directions. 
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3.  Unnecessary  Strokes  Omitted: 


Simple  writing  is  the  best  writing.  Unnecessary  strokes  con¬ 
fuse  the  eye  of  the  reader  and  make  reading  difficult. 

4.  Good  Spacing: 

(a)  There  should  be  clear  spaces  between  the  words  in  a 
sentence. 

(b)  Where  there  is  a  punctuation  mark  between  two  words, 
the  space  must  be  slightly  wider. 

(c)  Between  sentences,  one  should  leave  twice  the  amount  of 
space  than  is  being  left  between  words. 

(d)  The  first  word  on  the  second  and  following  lines  of  a 
paragraph  should  begin  at  the  left-hand  margin. 

(e)  Margins  should  be  left  clear  and  not  even  the  numbering 
of  parts  should  be  written  there. 

(f)  Each  new  paragraph  should  be  indented  at  least  one  inch. 
These  indentions  should  be  watched  particularly  when 
the  direct  words  of  speakers  are  being  quoted. 

3.  Punctuation  Marks: 

Punctuation  marks  do  for  writing  what  proper  pausing 
and  inflections  of  the  voice  do  for  speaking.  A  period  indicates 
the  end  of  a  written  sentence  just  as  dropping  the  voice  does 
it  for  the  spoken  sentence.  A  question  mark  indicates  that  a 
question  is  being  asked  just  as  keeping  the  voice  up  or  raising 
it  slightly  does  when  we  are  speaking. 

Exclamation  marks  indicate  strong  feelings,  such  as 
surprise,  anger,  joy,  etc.  Commas,  periods,  semicolons,  colons, 
exclamation  marks  and  question  marks,  all  indicate  pauses 
which  make  groups  of  words  stand  out  by  themselves. 

In  trying  to  improve  your  writing,  we  suggest  that  you 
pay  attention  to  one  particular  feature  of  it  for  two  or  three 
days.  When  you  have  improved  that  feature,  shift  your 
attention  to  another  one. 
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ACTIVITY  10—  Checking. 

(a)  Check  one  of  your  written  exercises.  Make  a  list  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  you  have  made,  according  to  the  rules  given  above. 

(b)  Rewrite  the  exercise,  making  it  as  nearly  correct  as  you  can. 

ACTIVITY  II — Story  Writing  and  Punctuation 

Complete  the  following  stories,  using  conversation.  Be  very 
careful  to  punctuate  your  stories  correctly. 

The  Haunted  House 

“Come  on,  Bill,”  urged  my  pal,  Lome. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  any  old  haunted  house.  Let’s  go  in,”  he 
continued,  pushing  the  door  back  on  squeaky  hinges. 

“  It’s  sure  dark  in  here,”  I  ventured  weakly. 

“Oh!  What  was  that?”  shrieked  Lome,  as  a  big  black  bat 
brushed  our  heads. 

“I-I  d-d-don’t  know,”  stammered  I. 

“Well,”  said  Lome,  less  bravely  now,  “Let’s  crouch  down 
close  to  the  wall.” 


An  Embarrassing  Moment 

“Come  into  the  store,  Ted.  I’ll  treat  you  today,”  I  invited. 
“Have  you  any  money?”  inquired  practical  Ted. 

I  answered  blithely,  “Oh,  sure.  Aunt  Nel  gave  me  a  dollar 
yesterday.” 

ACTIVITY  12 — Written  Conversations 

Write  the  conversation  that  might  take  place  in  these  situa¬ 
tions  : 

1 .  A  broom  salesman  knocks  at  your  mother’s  door  on  Monday 
morning. 

2.  Your  father  objects  to  the  length  of  your  conversation  with 
your  friend  over  the  telephone. 

3.  The  grocer  has  undercharged  you  for  some  groceries  you 
bought. 

4.  Mr.  Kew  has  returned  the  ball  you  threw  into  his  yard  yester¬ 
day. 

3.  You  are  trying  to  persuade  your  older  brother  to  take  you  to 
a  party. 
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Arranging  Words  in  Alphabetical  Order 

When  the  list  of  words  is  a  short  one,  it  is  quite  easy  to  number 
the  words  in  order  and  then  rewrite  the  list.  If  two  or  more  words 
begin  with  the  same  letter,  we  must  see  what  the  succeeding 
letters  are  before  deciding  which  should  come  first. 

ACTIVITY  13— Alphabetic  Order. 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  ten  different  kind  of  trees  and  arrange  them  in 
alphabetical  order. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  in  alphabetical  order. 


ACTIVITY  14 — Alphabetic  Order.  (Oral). 

If  you  were  making  an  alphabetic  list  and  met  the  following 
pairs  of  words,  how  many  letters  in  each  word  would  you  have  to 
examine  before  deciding  which  came  first? 
dimension  extraction  irrigation  paragraph 

diminish  extraordinary  iris  paralysis 


record  timber 

recollections  tiger 


unified  wage 

unnecessary  wager 


Arranging  Longer  Lists  Alphabetically 

I  he  method  just  described  does  not  work  too  well  if  the  list 
contains  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  words.  For  a  longer  list  the 
following  procedure  is  recommended: 

Step  I : 

Select  all  the  a’s  from  the  list  and  write  them  in  a  horizontal 
line.  For  an  exceptionally  long  list  leave  more  than  one  line  for  a 
letter  if  you  think  the  number  of  words  will  require  it. 

Do  the  b’s,  c’s,  etc.,  in  order. 

Step  1 1 : 

Number  in  alphabetical  order  the  words  after  each  initial. 
Step  III: 

Write  your  list  beginning  with  the  a’s. 


Your 

page  will  appear  somewhat  as  follows: 

3 

4  2 

1 

6  7 

3 

A- 

— adult 

adventure  acid 

able 

anxious  awe 

agent 

3 

1  2 

4 

3 

B- 

—bury 

barge  barnacle 

beetle 

bear 
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3  7  6  18  2  5 

C — carpenter  company  certify  candy  custard  capable  century 

4 

carry 

D — E — etc. 

ACTIVITY  / 5— Alphabetical  Order. 

Arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  all  the  pupils 
in  your  classroom.  Use  surnames,  as  is  the  usual  practice. 

ACTIVITY  1 6— Alphabetical  Order. 

Arrange  in  alphabetical  order  the  words  in  a  review  list  in 
your  speller.  The  list  should  contain  at  least  fifty  words. 

ACTIVITY  1 7— Alphabetical  Order. 

Write  the  list  of  words  selecting  the  last  word  in  each  of  the 
first  fifty  pages  of  this  book.  Write  the  words  in  alphabetical  order, 
using  the  method  described  above. 

Good  Manners 

Some  of  the  most  important  expressions  in  our  language  are 
those  having  to  do  with  good  manners.  Everyone  wishes  to  be 
considered  gentlemanly  or  lady-like.  Occasionally  one  observes  a 
boy  or  girl  who  seems  to  take  satisfaction  from  acting  in  an  off¬ 
hand  and  even  rude  way.  Usually  such  a  person  is  suffering  from 
some  feeling  of  inferiority  and  adopts  the  rude  manner  in  an 
effort  to  conceal  this.  Employers  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  the  manners  of  an  applicant  for  a  position.  Parents  judge  the 
young  people  coming  to  visit  in  their  homes  by  their  politeness 
and  courtesy.  Practising  good  manners  does  not  mean  being  a 
prude  or  a  snob.  It  does  mean  being  a  person  who  is  pleasant 
to  speak  to  or  to  associate  with. 

In  your  classroom  this  year  you  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  practise  good  manners  without  embarrassment.  After  a  little 
practice  polite  expressions  will  become  a  regular  habit. 

Polite  Expressions 

1.  please,  if  you  please,  thanks,  and  thank  you. 

These  are  such  familiar  expressions  and  their  use  is  so 
well-known  that  we  need  not  explain  any  of  them.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  rhyme  which  says: 
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“Hearts  like  doors  can  ope  with  ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys. 

And  don’t  forget  that  two  are  these, 

‘I  thank  you,  sir’,  and  ‘if  you  please’. 

2.  sir,  ma’am 

When  speaking  to  grown-ups,  with  whom  we  are  not  well 
acquainted,  it  is  proper  to  use  sir  or  ma’am.  It  may  be  more 
convenient  to  use  “sir’’  or  “ma’am’’  than  to  keep  repeating 
the  surname  of  the  person.  “Yes,  sir’’  sounds  preferable  to 
“Yes,  Mr.  Kelly’’,  if  Mr.  Kelly  has  to  be  addressed  more 
than  once  or  twice. 

3.  hello,  good  morning,  good  day,  good  evening,  How  do  you  do? 
Each  of  these  greetings  is  suitable  for  certain  occasions. 
Discuss  some  situations  where  you  think  each  might  be  the 
one  to  use. 

4.  Good-bye,  good  night. 

These  are  the  best  expressions  to  use  when  leaving  someone. 
It  is  desirable  to  couple  them  up  with  the  name  of  the  person 
who  is  being  left,  e.g.,  “Good-bye,  Mary,’’  “Good  night, 
Mrs.  Johnston.”  The  expression,  “so  long”,  is  not  acceptable. 

3.  /  beg  your  pardon.  Pardon?  What  did  you  say? 

These  should  be  used  when  inviting  a  person  to  repeat  a 
statement.  “What?”  alone  is  too  abrupt,  and  should  be  used 
rarely,  if  ever. 

6.  Pardon  me.  Excuse  me. 

When  passing  to  another  location,  it  is  polite  to  go  behind 
other  persons  present.  If  this  is  impossible,  and  one  must 
pass  in  front  of  someone,  it  is  proper  to  use  one  of  the  above 
expressions. 

7.  Very  well,  certainly,  all  right. 

These  are  expressions  giving  approval  to  something  suggested. 
The  first  two  are  preferable  to  the  third  one.  Nowadays, 
one  hears  the  use  of  “O.K.”  quite  frequently.  While  there 
may  not  be  anything  particularly  objectionable  about  it, 
when  used  among  pals,  it  is  not  an  acceptable  expression 
elsewhere. 

8.  /  beg  your  pardon.  Pardon  me.  Excuse  me. 

Occasionally  one  bumps  into  another  person,  steps  on  a  foot, 
or  interferes  with  another’s  passage.  In  such  cases,  one  of 
the  expressions  above  should  be  used. 
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9.  You’re  welcome.  It’s  quite  all  right.  Don’t  mention  it.  It  was 
a  pleasure.  No  trouble  at  all. 

These  are  polite  responses  to  offer  when  the  other  person 
has  thanked  you,  or  has  apologized  to  you  for  something. 

10.  Excuse  me,  please. 

When  asking  permission  to  leave  the  dinner  table  or  to  leave 
a  group,  the  above  expression  is  the  one  to  use.  It  should  be 
addressed  to  the  leader  or  senior  member  of  the  group. 

ACTIVITY  18 — Good  Manners. 

Dramatize  situations  to  demonstrate  the  correct  use  of  each 
of  the  above  polite  expressions. 

ACTIVITY  19 — Good  Manners  Campaign. 

Start  a  “Good  Manners  Campaign’’.  Your  class  may  well 
gain  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  best-mannered  in  the 
school  or  community.  Such  a  reputation  is  worth  seeking.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  have  a  discussion  period  for  planning  your 
campaign. 


Being  a  Good  Listener 

After  each  conversation,  discussion,  or  story  period,  we  should 
rate  our  listening  by  asking  the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  I  a  dreamer  or  did  I  listen  attentively,  so  that  I  always 
kept  pace  with  the  conversation,  discussion,  or  story,  as  the 
case  may  be? 

You  can  see  why  this  is  important.  If  information  or  instruc¬ 
tions  are  being  given  and  we  have  not  listened  attentively,  we 
shall  certainly  have  missed  something.  Have  you  ever  heard 
a  pupil  asking  a  foolish  question  about  something  he  would 
have  known  if  he  had  been  listening  carefully? 

2.  Did  I  interrupt  any  speaker,  or  did  I  wait  until  it  was  my 
turn  to  speak? 

To  interrupt  is  rude,  of  course.  Besides,  an  interruption  can 
confuse  the  speaker  and  is  likely  to  disturb  the  other  listeners. 

3.  Did  I  compete  with  the  speaker  at  any  time  by  beginning  a 
conversation  on  the  side  or  did  I  let  the  speaker  have  the  floor? 
To  begin  a  second  conversation  when  a  speaker  has  the  floor 
is  rude.  And  it  is  disturbing  and  annoying,  of  course,  to  the 
speaker  and  other  listeners. 
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4.  Was  I  a  disturber,  or  did  I  refrain  from  doing  anything  which 
tended  to  take  attention  of  others  away  from  the  speaker? 
Have  you  seen  the  member  of  a  group  rattling  a  pencil  or 
ruler,  scraping  his  feet  noisily,  or  performing  some  other 
distracting  action?  Have  you  seen  a  group  member  make 
distracting  gestures  or  facial  expressions?  Such  a  person  can 
only  be  described  as  a  rude  or  unkind  listener. 

5.  Was  I  just  plain  dull,  or  did  I  encourage  the  speaker  by 
appearing  interested  and  enthusiastic? 

Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  a  speaker  than  for  the  listener  to 
appear  interested  and  sympathetic. 

In  a  game  of  ball,  catching  is  as  important  as  throwing  or 
hitting.  In  language,  it  is  just  as  important  to  be  a  good  listener 
as  it  is  to  be  a  good  speaker. 


ACTIVITY  20 — Score  card  for  Listening. 

Make  up  a  score  card,  using  the  five  points  mentioned  above. 
Score  yourselves  and  score  one  another  as  listeners. 


ACTIVITY  21 — Bare  Subjects  and  Bare  Predicates. 

Construct  interesting  sentences  using  the  following  bare  sub¬ 
jects  and  bare  predicates.  Use  lines  to  mark  off  the  complete 
subject,  complete  predicate,  bare  subject,  and  bare  predicate  in 
your  completed  sentences. 


1 .  Miners  dig 

2.  People  worry 

3.  Circus  attracts 

4.  Lights  flicker 


3.  Sands  gather 

6.  Bulb  shattered 

7.  Class  deliberated 

8.  Bill  thought 
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A  Good  Story-Teller 

Uncle  George  was  always  most  welcome  at  our  house.  No 
sooner  had  he  arrived  than  we  would  gather  round,  waiting  to 
hear  another  good  story  or  two.  Uncle  George  seemed  always  to 
have  interesting  anecdotes  to  relate,  and  he  could  tell  them  well. 
With  Uncle  Henry,  it  was  different.  His  stories  were  very  dull. 
In  fact,  we  children  used  to  confide  in  one  another  that  he  was 
quite  a  bore.  We  often  talked  about  this  and  tried  to  decide  just 
why  two  uncles  could  be  so  different.  We  are  grown  up  now,  and, 
having  had  a  long  time  to  think  it  over,  we  may  have  some  of  the 
answers. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Uncle  George  appeared  to  be  able  to  select 
an  interesting  incident  to  talk  about.  His  stories  always  had 
a  point.  Sometimes  the  point  was  a  humorous  one;  sometimes 
it  was  based  on  adventure  of  some  sort;  occasionally  it 
brought  out  an  important  fact;  and  often  it  taught  a  very  fine 
lesson.  After  Uncle  Henry  finished  one  of  his  rather  dull 
stories,  we  were  still  waiting  to  see  the  point. 

2.  Uncle  George  seemed  to  have  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  words. 
He  knew  a  great  many  words,  and  he  managed  to  find  just 
the  right  one  to  suit  the  occasion.  His  sentences  also  were 
very  clearly  expressed.  No  one  ever  had  difficulty  following 
the  thread  of  his  stories. 

3.  His  stories  were  never  long.  Uncle  Henry  tended  to  “get  off 
the  track”,  as  we  used  to  say.  He  brought  in  a  great  many 
things  that  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
incident  he  was  describing.  Uncle  George  always  kept  to 
the  point. 

4.  Another  thing  that  we  recall  is  the  way  Uncle  George  began 
his  stories.  There  was  always  something  in  his  first  words 
that  brought  us  to  attention  and  made  us  want  to  listen. 
After  he  had  begun,  he  knew  how  to  keep  us  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  final  outcome.  We  followed  with  growing  suspense  as 
he  worked  up  to  the  climax  of  the  story.  Also,  we  knew  when 
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the  story  was  finished.  He  had  such  a  neat  way  of  ending  it. 
Uncle  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  have  some 
difficulty  getting  stopped.  At  any  rate  the  ending  to  his 
story  always  sounded  a  bit  flat  to  us. 

5.  Perhaps,  the  thing  that  stays  in  our  memories  most  clearly 
after  all  these  years,  is  the  mental  picture  of  Uncle  George 
telling  a  story.  He  looked  so  enthusiastic;  he  sounded  so 
interested.  His  eyes  and  his  voice  both  sparkled.  He  spoke 
clearly,  but  not  loudly.  Sometimes  his  voice  would  sink 
almost  to  a  whisper;  yet  we  could  catch  every  word.  When  he 
told  a  funny  story,  his  eyes  twinkled  with  humour.  However, 
he  never  laughed  at  his  own  jokes.  We  were  the  ones  who 
burst  out  in  merriment  at  the  funny  situation  he  was  de¬ 
scribing.  Uncle  George  could  make  us  sad,  too.  Not  all  his 
stories  had  humour  in  them.  But,  funny  or  sad,  they  were 
well  told. 

Let  us  now  state  briefly  the  points  that  should  be  considered 
in  story-telling. 

1.  I  he  story-teller  selects  an  interesting  incident,  and  decides 
what  feeling  he  wants  to  convey  to  his  listeners.  He  may 
wish  them  to  feel  amused,  thrilled,  or  sympathetic.  He  may 
sometimes  wish  to  give  information.  Perhaps  he  may  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  one  of  these  aims  in  his  story. 

2.  The  story  must  be  carefully  planned  so  that: 

(a)  It  includes  only  the  details  that  are  needed. 

(b)  It  has  a  stimulating  opening  sentence  that  will  catch  the 
attention  of  the  listener. 

(c)  It  will  be  told  in  an  orderly  way. 

(d)  Interest  will  be  built  up  to  the  point  or  climax. 

(e)  The  closing  sentence  will  sound  interesting  and  con¬ 
clusive. 

3.  (a)  1  he  narrator  must  use  his  voice,  his  eyes,  facial  expres¬ 

sions,  and  gestures  to  give  life  to  the  story. 

(b)  He  must  pronounce  words  correctly  and  enunciate 
clearly. 

(c)  He  must  make  a  good  choice  of  words  and  must  speak  in 
good  sentences. 

I  o  concentrate  on  all  these  points  at  once  would  be  confusing. 
Keep  one  or  two  of  them  carefully  in  mind  as  you  tell  each  story, 
and  gradually  you  will  find  yourself  remembering  to  observe  most 
of  them. 
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Finding  Material  for  a  Story 

1 .  Familiar  Stories. 

There  is  good  practice  in  retelling  well-known  stories.  Red 
Riding  Hood,  The  Three  Bears,  The  Three  Trolls,  Brer 
Rabbit,  I  he  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Legend  of  Qu’Appelle 
Valley,  and  many  others  may  be  used.  Perhaps  your  teacher 
could  arrange  to  have  you  tell  one  of  these  to  the  children 
of  a  lower  grade  class. 

2.  Humour. 

Some  of  the  best  stories  are  “tall  stories’’,  which  are  easy  to 
make  up.  The  humour  is  often  based  on  exaggeration. 

3.  Excitement. 

Stories  of  personal  danger,  fear  or  bravery,  create  a  feeling 
of  excitement  in  the  listener. 

4.  Nature  Stories. 

5.  Stories  about  People. 

A  Tall  Story 

Back  in  the  “thirties’’,  our  district  out  on  the  prairies  was 
the  scene  of  the  worst  dust  storms  anyone  has  ever  experienced. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  the  dust-laden  air  to  shut  out  the  light  of 
the  sun  at  mid-day.  I  remember  driving  into  town  one  morning 
during  a  particularly  bad  storm.  The  visibility  became  so  poor 
that,  even  with  my  car  lights  on,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  on  the 
road.  I  stopped  the  car  and  waited  for  the  storm  to  subside. 
Sitting  there,  I  became  conscious  of  something  unusual  going  on 
just  in  front  of  the  car,  and  about  fifteen  feet  above  it.  What 
could  it  be?  In  a  moment,  I  realized  what  was  happening.  A 
gopher  had  been  swept  up  into  the  air  by  the  wind  and  was  vainly 
trying  to  burrow  his  way  down  to  the  ground  again.  What  a 
dust  storm  that  was! 

ACTIVITY  1. 

(a)  Watch  for  tall  stories  in  magazines  or  in  the  newspaper.  Try 
telling  one  of  the  best  of  these  to  your  friends  or  to  the  whole 
class. 

(b)  Try  your  hand  at  making  up  an  original  tall  story. 
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Helpful  Hints  for  Story-Tellers 

1.  Choose  a  “single  incident”  for  your  story.  Later  on,  you 
may  want  to  undertake  longer  stories. 

2.  Your  story  does  not  have  to  be  true.  You  may  use  your 
imagination. 

3.  Try  to  make  your  story  sound  real  to  your  listeners. 

4.  A  story  should  begin  with  a  sentence  which  plunges  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  action  of  the  story.  You  might  be  eager  to 
listen  to  a  story  which  begins,  “As  I  removed  the  top  of  the 
picnic  hamper,  an  army  of  black  ants  met  my  startled  gaze.” 
You  would  probably  be  less  interested  if  the  speaker  had 
begun,  “We  had  bad  luck  the  day  we  went  to  the  picnic.” 

ACTIVITY  2. 

Choose  the  better  opening  sentence  of  each  pair  suggested 
below. 

1.  (a)  Susy  took  home  a  good  report  card. 

(b)  Susy’s  feet  fairly  flew  over  the  ground,  as  she  hurried 
home  to  display  an  excellent  report  card. 

2.  (a)  Farmer  Sam’s  bull  got  out  of  the  pasture  one  day. 

(b)  With  a  wild  leap  into  the  air,  Farmer  Sam  evaded  the 
horns  of  the  charging  bull. 

3.  (a)  The  crash  of  breaking  glass,  followed  by  a  gasp  of  dismay 

from  Jane,  told  Mother  that  her  best  glass  bowl  no 
longer  existed. 

(b)  Jane  broke  Mother’s  best  glass  bowl  yesterday. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Write  five  interesting  opening  sentences  for  stories  which  you 
might  tell  or  write. 

The  One-Paragraph  Story  or  Article 

In  Unit  I  of  this  book  we  made  some  studies  of  rather  long 
prose  selections.  Often,  however,  a  story  or  article  may  be  short. 
It  is  interesting  to  discover  how  a  writer  may,  in  one  paragraph 
express  his  idea  completely,  and  leave  his  readers  feeling  that 
nothing  more  need  be  added.  Below  you  will  find  an  example  of 
the  one-paragraph  story. 
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A  Pioneer  Tale 


The  pioneers  of  our  country  were  sturdy  and  stout-hearted 
folk.  When  my  great-grandmother  was  a  young  woman  living  in 
a  pioneer  settlement  in  Southern  Ontario,  there  came  the  terrible 
“hungry  year’’.  The  summer  was  so  hot  and  dry  that  no  crops 
grew  in  the  tiny  clearings.  The  winter  that  followed  was  bitterly 
cold,  with  snow  so  deep  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  track 
game  in  the  forest.  Every  family  in  the  settlement  felt  the  pinch 
of  hunger,  except  the  Moodys.  There  was  always  meat  on  their 
table,  for  Mr.  Moody  was  a  famous  hunter.  He  was  not,  however, 
a  generous  man,  nor  much  liked  by  his  neighbours.  One  winter 
afternoon,  as  great-grandmother  was  about  to  leave  for  home 
after  a  visit  with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Moody,  Mr.  Moody  stalked 
into  the  kitchen.  He  flung  down  a  fine  deer  that  he  had  shot, 
and  said  genially,  “There,  Mrs.  McKinlay,  you  may  have  that 
if  you  can  carry  it  home.’’  Instantly,  great-grandmother  stooped 
over,  dragged  the  deer  up  and  across  her  shoulders,  and  staggered 
off,  with  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  crest-fallen  Mr.  Moody.  The  mile 
and  a  half  home  over  the  snowy  forest  trail  must  have  seemed  a 
great  distance,  but  the  McKinlay  family  feasted  on  venison  steak 
that  night. 

Points  to  Notice 

1.  The  opening  sentence  is  short  and  “strong”.  It  lets  the  reader 
know  that  the  story  is  about  pioneers,  and  that  the  special 
qualities  to  be  brought  out  are  their  strength  and  courage. 
The  writer  feels  that  our  pioneers  were  strong  and  determined 
and  he  wishes  his  readers  to  share  that  feeling. 

2.  The  next  six  sentences  picture  the  persons  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  involved  in  the  story.  Notice  that  only  necessary 
details  are  given.  It  is  important  for  the  reader  to  know  that 
food  was  so  scarce  that  the  settlers  were  almost  desperate. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  understand  what  sort  of  man  Mr. 
Moody  was. 

3.  The  real  story  or  “action”  is  told  in  sentences  8,  9  and  10. 
Mrs.  McKinlay,  walking  off  with  the  deer,  is  the  climax  of 
the  story. 

4.  The  closing  sentence  gives  the  reader  a  satisfied  feeling.  It 
“clinches”  the  story  by  letting  the  reader  know  that  Mrs. 
McKinlay  did  manage  to  carry  the  deer  home,  and  that  hei 
family  profited  because  she  was  sturdy  and  stout-hearted. 
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Let  us  study  the  following  one-paragraph  article  on  seal 
hunting: 

Seal  hunting  is  alive  with  dangers.  The  ice  is  always  moving 
and  carries  the  ship  with  it.  Sometimes,  after  the  men  are  on  the 
ice,  a  fierce  blizzard  from  the  northwest  fills  the  air  and  drives  the 
ship  far  away.  The  men  cannot  see  more  than  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  them  and  are  lost;  a  night  on  the  ice  is  deadly  even  to  these 
hardy  men.  Occasionally  the  ship  is  pinched  between  two  great 
masses  and  crushed  like  an  eggshell,  or  it  springs  a  leak  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  whole  crew  on  drifting  ice,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  shore.  Yet  the  trip  has  a  strange  fascination  for  daring 
sailors  and  every  spring  finds  them  ready  to  venture  forth  again, 
drawn  by  the  irresistible  call  of  adventure. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

1.  Which  words  in  the  opening  sentence  give  the  “key”  to  what 
the  writer  is  going  to  tell? 

2.  What  is  the  author’s  feeling  about  seal  hunting? 

3.  (a)  “Seal  hunting  is  alive  with  dangers.” 

(b)  Seal  hunting  is  dangerous. 

The  two  sentences  above  say  exactly  the  same  thing.  Why  is 
(a)  a  better  opening  sentence? 

4.  The  author  develops  his  opening  statement  by  giving  some 
details  about  the  dangers  of  seal  hunting.  Make  a  list  of 
these  details. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  closing  sentence? 

6.  Suggest  a  title  for  this  paragraph. 

A  Good  Framework  for  a  Story 

From  our  studies  of  the  foregoing  selections  we  can  see  that 
a  paragraph  is  constructed  very  much  as  a  building  is.  There 
is  a  framework  or  “skeleton”  which  gives  form  and  order.  A 
writer  makes  sure  of  a  strong  framework  by  observing  the  follow¬ 
ing  points: 

1.  The  opening  sentence.  This  is  often  called  the  topic  sentence. 
It  should  suggest  the  topic,  and  capture  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

2.  Unity.  Every  sentence  in  the  paragraph  should  help  in 
developing  the  main  idea  or  topic.  Nothing  unnecessary 
should  be  put  in.  Unity  means  oneness.  A  paragraph  expresses 
one  feeling  or  idea. 
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3.  Coherence.  There  should  be  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
details.  Coherence  means  “sticking  together”.  The  sentences 
should  follow  each  other  naturally,  so  that  there  is  no  break 
in  the  thread  of  thought. 

4.  Sentence  variety.  There  should  be  a  mingling  of  long  and 
short  sentences  in  the  paragraph.  Occasional  sentences  in 
inverted  or  split  order  give  variety.  Sometimes  an  interroga¬ 
tive  or  an  imperative  sentence  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

3.  The  closing  sentence.  The  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  is 
often  called  the  “clincher”  sentence.  It  should  be  brief  and 
vigorous,  bringing  the  paragraph  to  a  satisfying  conclusion. 

Writing  a  Story 

We  are  ready  now  to  try  writing  stories.  It  is  wise  to  begin 
with  the  single  incident  story,  that  can  be  told  in  one  paragraph. 
The  points  for  good  paragraph  structure  will  help  us.  Let  us 
review,  and  try  to  apply  them. 

1.  The  Topic  Sentence 

Spend  time  and  thought  on  your  topic  sentence.  If  it  is 
interesting  and  stimulating,  your  story  is  almost  certain  to  be  good. 

Consider  the  following  as  topic  sentences  with  which  to  begin 
a  narrative  paragraph: 

(a)  My  brother  and  I  broke  mother’s  best  bowl  the  other  night. 

(b)  Crash!  There  lay  mother’s  best  bowl  in  pieces  on  the  floor. 

Both  sentences  suggest  the  topic,  but  (b)  stimulates  interest 
to  a  much  greater  degree. 

ACTIVITY  5. 

Write  a  good  topic  sentence  for  a  paragraph  about  each  of 
these  incidents: 

(a)  While  you  are  seated  in  a  parked  car  on  a  busy  street,  the 
horn  of  the  car  suddenly  starts  sounding  and  will  not  stop. 

(b)  As  you  take  a  short  cut  for  home  one  dark  evening,  you  come 
face  to  face  with  a  suspicious-looking  stranger. 

(c)  The  mailman  leaves  a  mysterious-looking  parcel  in  your  mail 
box. 

(d)  Your  pet  collie  chases  your  fussy  neighbour’s  cat  up  a  tree. 
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(e)  You  care  for  your  neighbour’s  four  small  children  one  Saturday 
afternoon. 

(f)  By  mistake  you  open  a  letter  intended  for  your  father. 

(g)  In  your  mother’s  absence,  you  attempt  to  iron  your  own  shirt 
(or  blouse). 

(h)  Crossing  a  vacant  field,  you  discover  a  fresh  mound  of  earth. 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Choose  one  of  the  topic  sentences  you  wrote  above,  and 
compose  or  make  an  interesting  paragraph. 

2.  Unity 

Every  sentence  in  the  paragraph  should  have  something  to 
do  with  the  topic.  Each  sentence  is  a  step  in  developing  the  feeling 
or  idea. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  unnecessary  parts  of  the  following  story: 

“Sir  Winston  Churchill,  besides  being  a  great  statesman,  has 
always  been  famous  for  his  ready  wit.  Churchill  was  over  sixty 
years  old  when  he  became  Prime  Minister,  but  was  full  of  energy. 
It  is  said  that  he  sometimes  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  without 
tiring.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the  great  playwright,  and  himself 
a  very  witty  person,  is  said  to  have  once  sent  Mr.  Churchill  two 
theatre  tickets  for  the  first  night  performance  of  a  new  play  he 
had  just  written.  G.  B.  S.  wrote  many  outstanding  plays,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  greatest  writer  of  plays  since  Shakespeare. 
The  following  note  from  G.  B.  S.  was  enclosed  with  the  two 
tickets:  ‘Dear  Winston,  I  am  enclosing  two  tickets  for  the  opening 
night  of  my  new  play.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  come  to  it 
and  bring  a  friend — if  you  have  one.  Signed,  G.  B.  S.’ 

“Churchill  was  greatly  amused  and  set  out  to  invent  some 
suitable  reply.  At  last  he  replied  in  the  following  manner:  ‘Dear 
G.  B.  S.,  I  regret  that  1  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  first  night 
performance  of  your  new  play.  However,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
attend  the  second  night  performance — if  there  is  one.  Signed, 
Winston.’  We  are  not  told  whether  or  not  G.  B.  S.  was  amused.” 

1.  Did  Churchill’s  age  have  any  bearing  on  the  story? 

2.  Did  his  boundless  energy  matter  to  the  story? 

3.  Was  it  necessary  to  re-emphasize  Shaw’s  fame  as  a  writer  of 
plays? 
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4.  The  statement,  Churchill  was  greatly  amused  and  set  out 
to  invent  some  suitable  reply,’  is  unnecessary. 

Here  is  the  story  as  it  stands  with  the  unnecessary  parts  left 

out: 

Sir  Winston  Churchill,  besides  being  a  great  statesman,  has 
always  been  known  for  his  ready  wit.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
great  playwright,  and  himself  a  very  witty  person,  is  said  to  have 
once  sent  to  Mr.  Churchill  two  theatre  tickets  for  the  first  night 
performance  of  one  of  his  new  plays.  The  following  note  was 
enclosed:  Dear  Winston,  I  am  enclosing  two  tickets  for  the 

opening  night  of  my  new  play.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  come 
to  it  and  bring  a  friend — if  you  have  one.  Signed,  G.  B.  S.” 

Churchill  replied  in  the  following  manner:  "Dear  G.  B.  S., 
I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  the  first  night  performance 
of  your  new  play.  However,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  attend  the  second 
night  performance — if  there  is  one.  Signed,  Winston.”  We  are 
not  told  whether  or  not  G.  B.  S.  was  amused. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

Write  a  paragraph  of  six  to  eight  sentences,  using  one  of  these 
opening  sentences.  See  that  each  sentence  is  a  step  in  developing 
the  idea,  so  that  the  paragraph  has  unity. 

(a)  Gloom  settled  down  on  our  house  as  Dr.  Jones  picked  up  his 
black  bag  and  departed. 

(b)  What  a  thrill  it  was  to  buy  my  own  shoes! 

(c)  Old  Dobbin  seemed  to  know  at  once  that  I  was  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  rider. 

(d)  As  the  minister  reached  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service,  I 
sneezed  loudly. 

(e)  I  peered  cautiously  out  from  behind  the  living-room  curtains 
as  the  thief  stole  quietly  upstairs. 

(f)  A  guilty  flush  stole  over  my  face  as  the  principal  eyed  me 
sternly. 


3.  Coherence 

The  story  should  be  told  in  natural  order.  There  should  be  a 
clear  and  orderly  arrangement  of  details. 

The  story  below  lacks  coherence. 
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Too  Late 


My  heedless  ways  have  got  me  into  trouble  again.  When  I 
arrived  home  from  the  show  last  Saturday  I  had  a  disagreeable 
surprise.  My  mother  and  father  wanted  to  go  out,  but  couldn’t 
leave  the  house  unlocked.  They  were  waiting  for  me.  I  really 
took  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  show.  The  picture 
was  interesting  and  I  said  to  myself,  “Oh,  I  can  stay  a  little 
longer”,  until  it  was  very  late.  I  do  feel  sorry  for  myself  but  I 
know  I  have  only  myself  to  blame.  After  quite  a  lecture  on  my 
thoughtlessness,  father  said  that  I  could  not  go  to  the  show  again 
for  a  month. 

When  this  story  is  told  in  an  orderly  way,  it  is  much  easier 
to  follow.  As  it  is  written  below,  the  story  has  coherence. 


Too  Late 

My  heedless  ways  have  got  me  into  trouble  again.  Last 
Saturday  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  show.  Well,  I  really  took 
advantage  of  it!  The  picture  was  interesting  and  I  told  myself, 
“Oh!  I  can  stay  a  little  longer.”  Before  I  realized  the  time  it  was 
very  late.  When  I  arrived  home  I  had  a  disagreeable  surprise. 
My  mother  and  father  were  waiting  for  me.  They  wanted  to  go 
out,  but  couldn’t  leave  the  door  unlocked.  After  quite  a  lecture 
on  my  thoughtlessness,  my  father  said  that  I  could  not  go  to  the 
show  again  for  a  month.  I  do  feel  sorry  for  myself,  but  1  know 
very  well  that  I  have  only  myself  to  blame. 

ACTIVITY  8. 

Write  a  one-paragraph  story,  using  one  of  these  opening 
sentences.  Check  it  for  coherence. 

1 .  This  would  be  the  best  cake  I  had  ever  made. 

2.  How  could  I  tell  my  father  what  had  happened':* 

3.  Suddenly  my  fishing  line  was  almost  yanked  out  of  my  hands. 

4.  The  simple  ordinary  task  turned  out  to  be  really  exciting. 

4.  Sentence  Variety 

Your  story  will  be  more  interesting  if  you  have  some  variety 
in  the  sentences  you  use.  Notice  the  variety  in  the  paragraph 
below,  written  by  a  grade  VII  boy. 
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The  Broken  Antiques 

Crash!  Down  came  mother’s  antique  figurines.  My  brother 
and  I  had  been  fighting  and  had  knocked  them  off  the  living-room 
table.  The  crash  brought  mother  and  father  to  the  scene.  For  a 
moment  they  stood  there  speechless  with  anger  and  dismay.  Then 
father  said  sternly,  “You  will  pay  for  this,  my  lads.”  Forty 
dollars  they  were!  Isn’t  that  an  awful  price  for  a  couple  of  silly 
clay  statues?  Anyhow,  we  have  to  pay  it,  and  we  won’t  have  any 
spending  money  for  a  long  time.  It’s  certain  there’ll  be  no  more 
fighting  in  our  house;  my  brother  and  I  can’t  afford  it. 

ACTIVITY  9. 

Find  in  the  above  story : 

(a)  two  short  sentences. 

(b)  two  rather  long  ones. 

(c)  one  sentence  in  inverted  order. 

(d)  one  sentence  in  split  order. 

(e)  one  interrogative  sentence. 

(f)  one  exclamatory  sentence. 

ACTIVITY  10. 

Write  a  one-paragraph  story,  using  one  of  the  sentences 
below.  In  your  story  have  the  following:  (a)  one  interrogative 
sentence;  (b)  one  long  sentence;  (c)  two  short  sentences;  (d)  one 
sentence  in  inverted  order. 

1 .  Finally,  the  big  day  had  arrived. 

2.  There  were  two  out  in  the  ninth  inning  as  I  came  to  bat. 

3.  How  easily  an  accident  can  happen! 

4.  Crash!  Went  mother’s  favourite  vase. 

5.  A  Good  Ending  Sentence 

The  good  closing  sentence  should 

(a)  Give  the  reader  or  listener  a  feeling  that  the  story  has  been 
satisfactorily  concluded,  or 

(b)  Express  the  writer’s  own  thought  or  feeling.  Do  not  risk  a 
‘let-down’  with  a  poor  ending  sentence. 

Stories  usually  work  up  to  a  climax.  When  that  has  been 
reached,  the  story  should  end  quickly.  Occasionally  the  story  may 
stop  with  the  climax.  For  example,  consider  the  following: 
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Bobby  is  the  most  cheerful  boy  in  our  neighbourhood.  His 
srmle  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  landscape  as  is  the  beautiful  magnolia 
which  blooms  each  spring  beside  the  Hick’s  front  door.  I  saw  him 
just  now,  and  he  lifted  my  spirit  with  his  cheery  wave  and  plea¬ 
sant,  “Hi,  there!”  Bobby  and  some  of  his  pals  were  having  a 
grand  time  playing  cowboys.  “Just  a  normal  boy,”  you  might 
think.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  so.  You  see  Bobby  has  lived  in 
a  wheelchair  for  the  past  six  years,  and  the  doctors  say  that  he 
will  never  walk  again!  Only  a  real  hero  could  be  cheerful  under 
such  circumstances. 

Consider  the  following  story.  It  needs  a  good  closing  sentence 
to  complete  it. 

Fourteen-year-old  Catherine  was  not  yet  quite  sure  that  she 
had  the  job.  She  had  worked  one  evening  at  the  Dairy  Bar,  and 
they  had  said  they  would  call  her  if  they  wished  her  to  come  in 
again  on  Friday.  This  was  Friday!  The  morning  passed.  “Maybe 
they  will  call  me  at  noon,”  she  thought  hopefully.  But  noon  went 
by,  and  so  did  the  afternoon.  “  I  guess  I  was  too  young  to  suit 
them,”  she  lamented,  “I  have  no  job  for  the  summer,  and  I  did 
want  one  so  badly.”  Supper  was  served,  but  Catherine  ate 
scarcely  a  morsel.  As  she  sat  there,  toying  with  her  dessert,  the 
call  came.  Mother  answered  the  phone,  and  someone  at  the  other 
end  said,  “This  is  the  Dairy  Bar  calling.  Do  you  think  Catherine 
could  come  in  to  work  to-night?” 

ACTIVITY  II. 

Write  some  good  ending  sentences  for  the  above  story. 

6.  An  Apt  Title 

The  following  suggestions  should  be  followed  when  composing 
a  title  for  your  story: 

1.  The  title  should  be  brief.  It  should  be  possible  to  write  the 
whole  title  in  less  than  one  line  of  the  page.  A  short  title 
catches  the  eye  of  the  reader  better  than  a  long  one. 

2.  J  he  title  should  not  be  too  vague.  For  this  reason,  a  one-word 
title  may  not  be  sufficient. 

3.  I  he  title  should  not  give  too  strong  a  clue  as  to  how  the  story 
turns  out. 

4.  The  title  should  stimulate  interest.  It  should  make  one  wanr 
to  read  the  story.  An  interesting  title  should  be  written  aftet 
the  story  itself  is  completed. 
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ACTIVITY  12. 

(a)  Write  a  good  title  for  the  story  in  Activity  I  I. 

(b)  Write  good  titles  for  the  story  you  wrote  in  Activity  10. 

Choosing  the  Topic 

One  should  consider  carefully  when  choosing  the  topic  for  a 
story.  It  is  wise  to  choose  a  personal  topic — something  within 
your  own  experience.  The  things  that  happen  in  your  own  family 
and  among  your  friends  make  very  interesting  reading  when  well 
told.  The  simple  everyday  happenings  provide  the  best  material 
for  young  writers. 

Be  careful  to  choose  a  narrow  topic.  Decide  on  a  single 
incident  and  write  your  paragraph  on  that.  You  could  not,  in  a 
one-paragraph  story,  tell  all  about  “My  Summer  Vacation”,  but 
you  could  very  well  tell  about  “The  Runaway  Rowboat”— one 
single  incident  from  your  vacation.  Make  it  a  rule  to  choose  the 
narrow  topic. 

You  might  choose  to  write  on  “A  Visitor  Comes  to  Tea”. 
1  hat  would  be  a  personal,  single  incident  topic.  However,  an 
account  of  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  the  serving  of  tea,  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  the  departure,  would  probably  make  dull  reading.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  wrote  about  your  mother’s  anxiety  to  have 
everything  right,  or  your  own  excitement  over  helping,  or  any¬ 
thing  surprising  that  happened,  you  would  have  an  interesting 
story,  perhaps  an  amusing  one.  Remember  that  much  the  same 
things  happen  to  all  of  us.  It  is  our  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
these  happenings  that  interest  others.  You  will  be  a  good  writer 
if  you  learn  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  in 
your  stories. 

ACTIVITY  13. 

(a)  Which  of  the  topics  listed  below  would  be  suitable  for  story 
telling  and  writing? 

1 .  My  day  at  the  fair. 

2.  My  first  year  at  school. 

3.  My  first  cake. 

4.  Story  of  the  ball  game  I  saw  recently. 

5.  Story  of  an  exciting  finish  in  a  contest. 

6.  My  feelings  as  I  entered  school  for  the  first  time. 
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7.  A  story  about  a  movie  I  have  seen  lately. 

8.  Preparing  for  mother’s  surprise  party. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  each  topic  in  (a)  which  you  consider  too  broad, 
suggest  a  narrow  topic  in  connection  with  it  which  might  be 
suitable. 


Personal  Experience  Stories 

Tom  wished  to  write  a  story,  but  he  could  not  think  of  any¬ 
thing  interesting  about  which  to  write.  Let  us  follow  I  om  the 
first  part  of  the  day,  and  see  if  he  encountered  any  good  story 
material. 

As  he  was  getting  dressed  in  the  morning  his  next  door 
neighbour,  Billy,  shouted  through  his  bedroom  window,  “Do  you 
want  to  see  a  real  bike?  Dad  brought  me  one  last  night  for  my 
birthday.” 

Breakfast  was  not  too  happy  that  morning,  because  mother 
noticed  a  big  tear  in  his  jacket  which  he  had  failed  to  report  the 
evening  before. 

On  the  way  to  school,  he  watched  a  pair  of  robins  scolding  a 
squirrel  which  was  approaching  too  close  to  their  nest. 

During  the  opening  exercises,  the  dreadful  thought  suddenly 
came  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  arithmetic  home¬ 
work. 

At  recess  he  was  umpire  for  the  ball  game. 

In  Social  Studies  period,  he  wrote  a  whole  page  before  noticing 
that  he  was  answering  the  wrong  question. 

At  noon,  he  watched  two  cars  which  almost  collided  at  that 
bad  intersection  near  the  school. 

Was  there  nothing  to  write  about?  The  day  was  only  half 
gone,  and  Tom  had  material  for  at  least  seven  interesting  little 
stories. 

The  ordinary  incidents  that  happen  each  day,  plus  a  little 
imagination,  provide  the  material  for  a  great  number  of  very 
interesting  stories. 

ACTIVITY  14. 

(a)  Make  a  list  of  at  least  three  incidents  which  have  happened 

in  your  experience  in  the  last  few  days,  and  about  which  an 

interesting  story  might  be  told  or  written. 
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(b)  Suggest  an  interesting  title  for  each  story. 

(c)  Write  one  of  the  stories,  being  careful  to  observe  the  rules 
you  have  learned  about  paragraph  writing. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

Stories  from  Social  Studies,  Health  and  Science 

Many  of  the  stories  in  our  readers,  our  Social  Studies  lessons, 
our  Science  lessons,  and  our  Health  lessons,  provide  suggestions 
for  stories  of  our  own. 

Do  one  of  the  following: 

1.  In  the  story  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  explorer,  there  is 
the  part  telling  of  his  first  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
your  own  words  write  a  story  of  the  last  few  miles  or  last 
few  yards  of  the  trip  to  the  ocean. 

2.  Suppose  you  have  been  studying  causes  of  fire  and  fire  hazards 
in  Science. 

Write  a  story  telling  how  someone’s  alertness  prevented  a 
serious  fire. 

3.  Suppose  you  have  been  studying  Edward  Jenner  and  vaccina¬ 
tion.  Write  a  story  about  six-year-old  Jimmy’s  visit  to  the 
doctor  for  his  vaccination. 

ACTIVITY  16. 

Stories  About  Pictures 

Some  pictures  of  scenes  show  beauty,  but  others  tell  stories. 
The  covers  of  many  of  our  well-known  magazines  have  some  of  the 
latter  type  of  pictures. 

(a)  Bring  from  home  for  your  next  English  lesson  at  least  one 
picture  which  tells  an  interesting  story. 

(b)  Discuss  the  pictures  which  have  been  collected  by  members 
of  the  class.  Judge  each  as  being  poor,  fair,  good  or  very  good, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  story. 

(c)  Using  one  of  the  good  pictures,  write  an  interesting  story, 
being  careful  to  observe  the  rules  for  good  paragraphs. 

ACTIVITY  17. 

(a)  From  the  following  topics  select  the  ones  that  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  a  one-paragraph  story: 

A  trip  across  Canada 
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An  exciting  ball  game 
My  first  home  run 
Our  local  fair 

My  most  cherished  possession 
An  evening  at  home 
How  I  like  to  spend  a  leisure  hour 
My  calf  wins  first  prize 
Winter  in  Canada 
I  am  in  disgrace 
How  1  earned  my  first  dollar 
The  ice  storm 
A  job  I  like 
Dogs  are  good  pets 
Dogs  often  show  great  intelligence 
(b)  Suggest  five  suitable  topics  from  your  own  experience. 

Writing  Conversation  in  a  Story 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  write  a  one-paragraph  story 
actually  in  one  solid  paragraph.  If  you  are  writing  a  conversation, 
you  must  indent  each  change  of  speaker.  Study  the  following 
which  is  really  a  one-paragraph  story,  but  includes  conversation. 

Painting  Our  Fence 

Yesterday,  I  had  a  wonderful  idea.  I  would  paint  our  back 
fence!  I  found  some  old  paint  in  the  basement,  but  there  were 
no  brushes.  I  went  to  our  neighbour’s  back  door  and  said  politely, 
“Mrs.  Graham,  have  you  a  paint  brush  you  could  lend  me  this 
morning?’’ 

“Certainly,  dear,”  said  kind  Mrs.  Graham,  “there  are  some 
in  a  can  on  the  back  porch.  Take  what  you  want.” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Graham,  I’ll  take  good  care  of  it,”  1 
promised  cheerfully. 

Not  knowing  the  difference,  I  took  a  good  five -dollar  brush, 
and  began  painting  the  fence.  The  paint  was  old  and  sticky, 
but  I  got  it  on  somehow.  Then  I  tried  to  clean  the  brush.  That 
paint  simply  would  not  come  off,  no  matter  what  I  used.  I  had 
ruined  a  five-dollar  brush.  Well,  the  fence  looks  fine,  but  1  am  in 
disgrace. 

— Grade  VII  student. 
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To  Make  a  Paragraph  Look  Attractive 

1.  Centre  the  title  on  the  first  line,  and  capitalize  the  first 
word  and  other  important  words  in  the  title. 

2.  Leave  a  double  space  after  the  title. 

3.  Indent  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  not  less  than  an 
inch. 

4.  Indent  for  each  change  of  speaker. 

3.  Observe  carefully  the  rules  for  correct  punctuation  and 
capitalization. 

6.  Write  in  even  lines,  in  uncrowded,  legible  handwriting. 


ACTIVITY  18. 

Using  the  title,  “Maggie  Cuts  her  own  Hair’’,  rewrite  the 
following,  observing  the  rules  for  making  a  story  look  attractive. 
The  punctuation  and  capitalization  are  done  for  you. 

Tom  followed  Maggie  upstairs  into  her  mother’s  room,  and  saw 
her  go  at  once  to  a  drawer  from  which  she  took  out  a  large  pair  of 
scissors.  “What  are  they  for,  Maggie?”  said  Tom,  feeling  his 
curiosity  awakened.  Maggie  answered  by  seizing  her  front  locks 
and  cutting  them  straight  across  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 
“Oh,  my  buttons,  Maggie,  you’ll  catch  it!”  exclaimed  Tom, 
“You’d  better  not  cut  any  more  off.”  Snip!  went  the  great  scissors 
again  while  Tom  was  speaking;  and  he  could  hardly  help  feeling 
it  was  rather  good  fun — Maggie  looking  so  queer.  “Here,  Tom, 
cut  it  behind  for  me,”  said  Maggie  excited  by  her  own  daring,  and 
anxious  to  finish  the  deed.  “You’ll  catch  it,  you  know,”  said  Tom, 
hesitating  a  little  as  he  took  the  scissors.  “Never  mind — make 
haste!”  said  Maggie,  giving  a  little  stamp  with  her  foot.  The 
black  locks  were  so  thick — nothing  could  be  more  tempting  to  a 
lad  who  had  already  tasted  the  forbidden  pleasure  of  cutting  the 
pony’s  mane.  One  delicious  grinding  snip,  and  then  another  and 
another,  and  the  hinder  locks  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  Maggie 
stood  cropped  in  a  jagged,  uneven  manner,  but  with  a  sense  of 
clearness  and  freedom,  as  if  she  had  emerged  from  a  wood  into  an 
open  plain.” 

George  Eliot:  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss’’ 
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CHAPTER  V 


y  rammcir 

Modifiers  of  the  Bare  Subject 

Foolish  people  quarrel 

In  the  above  sentence,  “ Foolish  people''  is  the  complete  sub¬ 
ject,  and  “people”  is  the  bare  subject. 

In  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  all  the  parts  other  than  the  bare 
subject  are  called  Modifiers  of  the  Bare  Subject. 

When  a  modifier  is  added,  we  have  a  more  interesting  state¬ 
ment  than  is  made  by  the  “bare  skeleton”. 


ACTIVITY  I. 

In  the  following  sentences,  place  a  single  line  under  the  bare 


subject,  a  double  line  under  the 
around  the  helper  or  modifier  of 

Example:  [Small]  birds  |  twitter 

1.  Tall  trees  sway. 

2.  Pretty  flowers  grow. 

3.  Small  birds  fly. 

4.  Some  pupils  talk. 

ACTIVITY  2. 

Write  three-word  sentences, 
as  the  bare  subject  of  a  sentence 
a  modifier. 

1 .  lions 

2.  gales 

3.  Indians 

4.  pupils 

The  modifiers  of  the  bare 
they  may  be  groups  of  words 
Examine  these  sentences. 

[Many]  [big]  boys  |  swim. 

[These]  [little]  lads  |  play. 


bare  predicate,  and  brackets  [  ] 
the  bare  subject. 

3.  Little  children  play. 

6.  Large  snowflakes  fell. 

7.  Fluffy  kittens  play. 

8.  Deep  twilight  lingers. 


using  each  of  the  following  words 
“Clothe”  each  bare  subject  with 

3.  wolves 

6.  boys 

7.  ships 

8.  cars 

subject  may  be  single  words  or 
which  should  not  be  separated. 
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People  [with  ambition]  [  work. 

[The]  [white]  sails  [of  yachts]  |  appeared. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  single  word  modifiers  usually 
precede,  while  group  modifiers  usually  follow  the  bare  subject. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Using  the  above  examples  as  models,  mark  off  the  bare  sub¬ 
ject,  bare  predicate,  and  modifiers  of  the  bare  subject  in  these 
sentences.  ..v  v  •  •  J  T 

1.  The  engine  of  a  plane  droned. 

2.  Foolish,  excited  people  shrieked. 

3.  Birds  of  brilliant  colours  flew. 

4.  Small,  happy  children  played. 

3.  Pretty  cotton  dresses  predominated. 

6.  This  brand  of  coffee  satisfies. 

7.  Long  blades  of  grass  protruded. 

8.  Busy  little  ants  worked. 

9.  The  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  dandelions  glowed. 

10.  Bubbles  of  air  appeared. 

Modifiers  of  the  Bare  Predicate 

Examine  this  sentence  carefully: 

Lions  roar  fiercely. 

You  will  note  that  “fiercely”  tells  how  the  lions  roar.  Such 
a  word  is  called  a  Modifier  of  the  Bare  Predicate. 


ACTIVITY  4. 

Mark  off  the  complete  subject 
underline  the  bare  subject  with  one 
two  lines,  and  place  parentheses  ( 


bare  predicate. 

1 .  Cars  travel  swiftly.  6. 

2.  Coal  burns  slowly.  7. 

3.  Snow  fell  silently.  8. 

4.  Canoes  glide  along.  9. 

5.  Cars  run  smoothly.  10. 
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from  the  complete  predicate, 
line,  the  bare  predicate  with 
)  around  the  modifiers  of  the 

Leaves  wave  noiselessly. 
Children  play  noisily. 

Trees  grow  slowly. 

Boys  talk  boisterously. 

Sport  barks  excitedly. 


ACTIVITY  5. 


Write  three-word  sentences,  using  each  of  the  following  words 
as  the  bare  predicate.  “Clothe”  each  bare  predicate  with  a 
modifier.  Make  your  sentences  as  interesting  as  you  can. 

1.  jump  5.  whispered 

2.  ran  6.  shine 

3.  laughs  7.  ripen 

4.  wave  8.  shouted 


More  About  Predicate  Modifiers 

By  examining  the  sentences  below,  we  see 

1 .  that  the  bare  predicate  may  have  more  than  one  modifier. 

2.  that  the  modifiers  of  the  bare  predicate  may  be  single  words 
or  groups  of  words  that  should  not  be  separated. 

Men  |  ran  (there)  (hurriedly). 

Nations  |  fight  (with  each  other)  (  to  no  avail). 

Sand  |  filters  (easily)  (through  the  holes). 

Flies  |  bite  (fiercely)  (before  a  storm). 

The  Indian  |  crept  (stealthily)  (toward  the  river)  (at  dawn) 
(for  game). 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Supply  modifiers  of  the  bare  predicate  in  each  of  the  sentences 
in  Activity  3. 


Still  More  About  Modifiers  of  the  Bare  Predicate 

Examine  these  sentences  to  discover  what  is  told  by  each 
modifier  of  the  bare  predicate. 

The  lady  read  carefully.  The  mail  arrived  at  noon. 

T  ommy  came  here.  Jean  shouted  for  help. 

You  will  note  that  carefully  tells  how  the  lady  read;  here 
tells  where  Tommy  came;  at  noon  tells  when  the  mail  arrived; 
and/or  help  tells  why  Jean  shouted. 

We  can  find  the  modifiers  of  the  bare  predicate  by  looking 
for  words  or  groups  of  words  in  the  predicate  that  tell  how,  where, 
when  or  why. 
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ACTIVITY  7. 


Write  out  the  parts  of  these  sentences  as  indicated  in  the 
example,  and  show  what  the  modifiers  of  the  bare  predicate  tell. 
Example:  [My]  friend  |  eats  (hurriedly). 


Bare  subject 
Modifier  of  Bare  Subject 
Bare  Predicate 
Modifier  of  Bare  Predicate 


friend 

my 

eats 

hurriedly  (tells  how) 


1 .  The  breeze  blows  from  the  north. 

2.  Greek  athletes  ate  sparingly. 

3.  Trojan  wars  waged  for  many  years. 

4.  Early  settlers  toiled  unceasingly  for  a  living. 

3.  Lines  of  annoyance  appeared  on  father’s  face. 

6.  Jacques  Cartier  voyaged  to  the  New  World  in  a  sailing  vessel. 

7.  The  youth  sped  through  the  water  on  the  aquaplane. 


ACTIVITY  8. 

(a)  Write  10  “skeleton  ’’  sentences,  containing  only  a  bare  subject 
and  a  bare  predicate. 

(b)  To  make  your  sentences  more  interesting,  “clothe”  them  with 
modifiers  of  the  bare  subject  and  of  the  bare  predicate. 
Bracket  the  modifiers  in  the  usual  way. 


ACTIVITY  9. 

Write  four-word  sentences,  using  the  first  word  in  each  group 
as  a  modifier  of  the  bare  subject,  and  the  second  word  as  a  modifier 
of  the  bare  predicate: 

1.  Many,  loudly  5.  Small,  seriously 

2.  Happy,  again  6.  Quiet,  soberly 

3.  Light,  high  7.  Brave,  there 

4.  Bright,  readily  8.  Happy,  gleefully 


Analysis 

When  we  explain  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  we  are  said  to 
analyze  it,  or  to  give  its  analysis.  This  means  that  we  are  breaking 
the  sentence  into  its  parts  according  to  their  use. 

When  we  mark  off  the  parts  with  lines  and  brackets,  we  are 
giving  the  graphic  analysis  of  the  sentence.  When  the  analysis 
is  written  out,  it  is  called  written  analysis. 
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ACTIVITY  10. 

(a)  Give  in  graphic  form  the  analysis  of  the  first  five  sentences. 

(b)  Give  in  written  form  the  analysis  of  the  last  five  sentences. 
Use  the  examples  given  in  Activity  7,  page  67,  as  a  model 

for  your  work. 

1 .  Small  insects  buzzed  noisily. 

2.  Unhappy  Billy  spoke  seldom. 

3.  Little  birds  chirp  plaintively. 

4.  Happy  vacations  pass  quickly. 

3.  These  grimy  miners  walk  wearily. 

6.  Big  fish  leaped  high  into  the  air. 

7.  Small  Sally  slept  peacefully  in  her  crib. 

8.  Tall  stalks  of  larkspur  waved  gently  in  the  breeze. 

9.  Many  thousands  of  brave  soldiers  died  there. 

10.  Shining  jet  planes  soared  above  in  the  blue  sky. 

ACTIVITY  11. 

Mark  off  the  sentences  given  below  as  shown  in  the  example. 
Example:  People  [from  many  nations]  |  live  (in  Canada). 

1 .  People  of  the  Stone  Age  lived  in  caves. 

2.  Men  of  those  days  fought  savagely. 

3.  Wild  beasts  prowled  through  the  forests. 

4.  Birds  of  prey  soared  in  the  skies. 

3.  Weapons  of  flint  served  in  battle. 

6.  Fires  of  wood  burned  outside  the  cave’s  entrance. 

7.  Men  of  the  family  talked  of  the  hunt. 

8.  Women  of  the  Stone  Age  sewed  with  a  bone  needle. 

Terms  to  Remember 

sentence  bare  subject  analysis 

subject  bare  predicate  analyze 

predicate  modifier  graphic 

Parts  of  Speech 

Analyzing  a  sentence,  as  we  have  seen,  means  dividing  it  into 
its  parts;  bare  subject,  bare  predicate,  modifiers  of  the  bare  subject 
and  modifiers  of  the  bare  predicate.  In  analysis  we  have  been 
considering  words  and  groups  of  words  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  they  had  to  do  with  the  building  of  a  sentence.  The 
struction  of  the  sentence  was  the  important  thing. 
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con- 


We  now  begin  to  think  of  words  and  groups  of  words  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  work  they  do,  just  as  we  think  of  people  as 
being  farmers,  merchants,  students,  fishermen,  etc.  Practically  all 
words  belong  to  one  of  the  following  classes:  naming  words,  doing 
words,  representing  words,  describing  words,  joining  words, 
relating  words.  When  we  say  to  what  class  a  word  belongs,  we  are 
saying  what  Part  of  Speech  it  is. 

The  Noun 

The  most  frequently  used  Part  of  Speech  is  the  naming  word, 
and,  as  you  already  know,  in  grammar  naming  words  are  called 
nouns. 

The  car  runs  smoothly. 

The  booths  on  the  table  came  from  the  library. 

In  the  sentences  above,  the  italicized  words  are  the  names  of 
things.  They  are  called  nouns. 

Newfoundland  became  the  tenth  province  of  Canada. 

Cartier  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1  534. 

In  the  sentences  above,  the  italicized  words  are  the  names  of 
persons  or  places.  They  are  nouns. 

The  truth  came  out  later. 

We  believe  in  democracy. 

Idleness  does  not  lead  to  prosperity. 

In  the  sentences  above,  the  italicized  words  are  not  the  names 
of  persons,  places  or  things  that  you  can  see  or  touch.  They  are 
names  of  qualities,  ideas,  principles  or  conditions.  They  are  nouns, 
because  they  are  naming  words. 


A  noun  is  a  naming  word. 


ACTIVITY  12. 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  and  underline  the  nouns: 

1 .  John  met  his  brother  in  Vancouver. 

2.  The  wind  made  music  in  the  trees. 

3.  Wheat  is  an  important  crop  in  Saskatchewan. 

4.  Across  the  sky,  zoomed  a  huge  airplane. 

5.  Sand  is  heavier  than  water. 
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6.  Truth  is  more  precious  than  rubies. 

7.  The  leg  of  the  chair  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  rug. 

8.  In  Canada,  people  enjoy  freedom  of  speech. 

9.  The  perfume  of  the  roses  gave  grandmother  great  pleasure. 

10.  A  heavy  gale  drove  the  little  ship  out  to  sea. 

ACTIVITY  13. 

Use  each  of  the  following  nouns  in  an  interesting  sentence: 
courtesy,  secretary,  language,  candidate,  health,  duty,  joy,  earth¬ 
quake,  shepherd,  envoy. 

ACTIVITY  14. 

Below  are  given  the  explanations  of  ten  nouns,  as  they  might 
be  found  in  a  dictionary.  See  if  you  can  fit  a  noun  to  each  explana¬ 
tion. 

1 .  a  structure  erected  over  a  river,  carrying  a  roadway  for 
passengers,  etc. 

2.  a  building  in  which  the  sick  are  cared  for. 

3.  a  large  stately  house. 

4.  a  person  learned  in  science. 

3.  a  man  versed  in  the  principles  and  art  of  government. 

6.  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  the  country. 

7.  the  part  of  a  church,  theatre,  or  other  public  building,  assigned 
to  the  audience. 

8.  a  place  or  ground  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

9.  a  shelter  for  housing  aircraft. 

10.  a  building,  or  part  of  one,  in  which  are  exhibited  objects  of 
permanent  interest. 


Kinds  of  Nouns 

1 .  A  boy  travelled  to  the  city. 

2.  Charles  travelled  to  Vancouver. 

1.  An  explorer  followed  the  river  to  its  mouth. 

2.  LaSalle  followed  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 

In  the  above  sentences,  all  the  italicized  words  are  nouns, 
because  they  are  naming  words. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  eachpair,  the  nouns  boy,  city,  explorer 
and  river  could  apply  equally  well  to  any  such  person  or  place  in 
the  world,  but  in  the  second  sentence  of  each  pair  the  nouns 
Charles,  Vancouver,  LaSalle  and  Mississippi  apply  only  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  or  place. 
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A  noun,  such  as  boy,  city,  explorer,  or  river  is  called  a  Common 
Noun. 

A  noun,  such  as  Charles,  Vancouver,  LaSalle  or  Mississippi 
is  called  a  Proper  Noun. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

Select  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences  and  classify  each 
as  common  or  proper. 

1.  The  capital  of  Manitoba  is  Winnipeg. 

2.  The  club  chose  Mary  as  its  president. 

3.  June  is  the  prettiest  month  of  the  year  in  Windsor. 

4.  Ulysses  travelled  to  the  island  of  Crete. 

3.  Newfoundland  is  the  tenth  province  in  Canada. 

6.  North  Dakota  is  a  state  directly  south  of  Saskatchewan. 

7.  The  prince  danced  with  Cinderella  at  the  ball. 

8.  Hamlet  is  a  play  written  by  Shakespeare. 

9.  Tecumseh  met  his  death  in  battle. 

10.  His  holidays  began  on  Wednesday. 


1 .  A  Common  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  one  of  a  class  of 
persons,  places  or  things. 

2.  A  Proper  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular  person,  place 
or  thing. 


ACTIVITY  16. 

Following  is  a  list  of  proper  nouns.  Opposite  each  write  a 
corresponding  common  noun.  Example:  Toronto — city. 

January,  Mexico,  Helen,  Saskatchewan,  Elizabeth  II,  Peter 
Jones,  Calgary,  Tuesday,  Chevrolet,  Beethoven,  Europe,  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

ACTIVITY  17. 

Opposite  each  of  the  following  common  nouns  write  a  corres¬ 
ponding  proper  noun: 

inventor,  statesman,  magazine,  gulf,  musician,  volcano,  lake, 
athlete,  novel,  explorer,  general,  street. 
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ACTIVITY  18. 


From  the  following  list  of  words,  select  the  proper  nouns, 
beginning  each  with  a  capital.  Opposite  each  write  a  correspond¬ 
ing  common  noun. 


castle 

evangeline 

hudson 

algonquin 

tribe 

lamp 

house 

statesman 

lecturer 

denmark 

ireland 

Ontario 

automobile 

erie 

banff 

longfellow 

heidi 

paris 

manager 

ohio 


ACTIVITY  19. 

Analyse  the  following  sentences  graphically  and  give  the 
written  analysis  of  any  four  in  each  exercise. 


A. 

1 .  Many  children  play  happily  on  the  playground. 

2.  Bright  shafts  of  sunshine  fall  softly  through  the  trees. 

3.  Coloured  leaves  drift  along  the  walks. 

4.  Girls  in  gay  dresses  skip  about  merrily. 

3.  Little  boys  race  noisily  across  the  yard. 

6.  The  bell  rings  out  loudly. 

7.  Everyone  goes  promptly  back  to  class. 

B. 

1 .  Leaves  flutter  softly  to  the  ground. 

2.  Wild  ducks  fly  toward  the  south. 

3.  A  blue  haze  lies  over  the  distant  hills. 

4.  Bunches  of  purple  grapes  ripen  in  the  sunshine. 

3.  Big  yellow  pumpkins  gleam  brightly  in  the  corn-fields. 

6.  Tempting  red  apples  hang  heavily  in  every  orchard. 

7.  Ripe  nuts  thud  softly  into  the  grass. 

8.  Frisky  little  squirrels  scurry  after  them  busily. 

9.  Grasshoppers  shrill  sharply  in  the  dry  grass  on  a  sunny 
afternoon. 

10.  The  mellow  peace  of  autumn  lies  over  the  land. 


Number  in  Nouns 

1 .  1  he  girl  ate  an  apple. 

2.  The  girls  ate  apples. 

In  the  first  sentence  above,  we  are  speaking  of  one  girl  and 
one  apple. 
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In  the  second  sentence,  we  are  speaking  of  more  than  one  girl 
and  more  than  one  apple. 


A  noun  that  names  one  is  Singular. 

A  noun  that  names  more  than  one  is  Plural. 


ACTIVITY  20. 

Classify  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences  as  singular  or 
plural. 

1.  The  Monarch  butterfly  is  a  beautiful  creature  with  orange- 
coloured  wings. 

2.  In  the  spring  the  Monarchs  migrate  from  south  to  north. 

3.  They  follow  the  courses  of  streams,  searching  for  young  milk¬ 
weed  plants. 

4.  Sometimes  the  band  will  alight  in  a  patch  of  milkweed. 

5.  There  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  flock  goes  on. 

6.  The  eggs  hatch,  and  the  little  caterpillars  feed  on  the  tender 
leaves. 

7.  After  a  few  days  they  climb  into  near-by  trees. 

8.  Each  makes  himself  a  tiny  cradle  or  chrysalis,  and  goes  to 
sleep. 

9.  At  the  proper  time  the  chrysalis  opens  and  a  Monarch  butter¬ 
fly  crawls  out,  with  damp,  folded  wings. 

10.  In  about  two  hours  the  wings  are  dry  and  strong,  and  the 
young  insect  flies  off  in  search  of  food. 

1  1 .  Soon  he  joins  another  migrating  band,  and  they  fly  on  for 
hundreds  of  miles. 

12.  They  may  spend  the  summer  in  a  forest  in  Southern  Ontario. 

13.  On  a  warm  afternoon  in  September  thousands  of  Monarchs 
gather  in  the  tree-tops. 

14.  At  sunset  they  leave  on  their  long  journey  to  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

How  the  Plurals  of  Nouns  Are  Made 

1 .  Regular : 

The  plurals  of  most  English  nouns  are  made  in  the  following 
two  ways: 

(1)  an  “s”  is  added  to  the  singular  noun  to  make  the  plural, 
river,  rivers;  prairie,  prairies;  lion,  lions. 
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(2)  A  singular  noun,  ending  in  an  “s”,  “sh”,  or  “ch”  sound 
is  made  plural  by  adding  “es”. 
glass,  glasses;  fox,  foxes;  church,  churches. 

Note :  Proper  nouns  are  made  plural  in  the  two  regular  ways. 
There  are  two  Harrys  in  our  class. 

The  Joneses  live  next  to  the  Browns. 


ACTIVITY  21. 

Fill  the  blank  in  each  sentence  below  by  writing  in  the  plural 
of  the  noun  given  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

1 .  There  are  many  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  (island) 

2.  How  many .  do  you  know?  (James) 

3.  Tiny  yellow  birds  fluttered  among  the  . .  (bush) 

4.  Many  people  take  . when  they  travel,  (camera) 

3.  The  dishes  were  packed  in  large  . .  (box) 

6.  There  are  seven  in  each  row.  (desk) 

7.  Six . .  have  been  kings  of  England.  (George) 

8.  Peter’s  sleeves  were  too  short  to  cover  his  .  (wrist) 

9.  The  two .  in  our  class  are  chums.  (Margaret) 

10.  Tall  reeds  grow  in  these  .  (marsh) 

2.  Irregular: 

Many  nouns  are  not  made  plural  in  the  two  regular  ways. 
Their  plurals  are  irregular. 

(1)  A  singular  noun  ending  in  “y  ”,  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
is  made  plural  by  changing  the  “y”  to  “i”  and  adding 

es  . 

city,  cities;  daisy,  daisies;  county,  counties. 

Note:  If  the  “y”  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  plural  is  made  in  the 
regular  way,  by  adding  “s”. 

boy,  boys;  day,  days;  monkey,  monkeys. 

(2)  Some  nouns  that  end  in  “f”  or  "fe”  arc  made  plural  by 
changing  the  ”f”  to  “v”  and  adding  ”s”  or  "es”. 
knive,  knives;  shelf,  shelves;  half,  halves. 

(3)  Many  nouns  ending  in  “o  ”  are  made  plural  in  the  regular 
way,  by  adding  "s”. 

Most  of  these  are  musical  terms. 

banjo,  banjos;  piano,  pianos;  soprano,  sopranos. 

Other  nouns  ending  in  ”o”  are  made  plural  by  adding 
“es  ”. 

tomato,  tomatoes;  hero,  heroes;  echo,  echoes. 
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(4)  A  few  nouns  are  made  plural  by  changing  the  vowel 
within  the  word. 

tooth,  teeth;  woman,  women;  foot,  feet. 

(5)  A  few  nouns  are  made  plural  by  adding  “en”  or  “ren” 
to  the  singular. 

ox,  oxen;  child,  children. 

(6)  Some  nouns  are  the  same  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular, 
deer,  deer;  sheep,  sheep;  moose,  moose. 

There  are  some  other  irregular  plurals  which  you  will  learn 
later.  The  correct  plural  is  usually  given  in  a  dictionary. 

ACTIVITY  22. 

Write  the  following  words  in  a  column,  and  opposite  each 


write  its  plural: 

story 

spoonful 

elephants 

motto 

tooth 

factory 

company 

class 

woman 

lens 

tray 

mouse 

chimney 

vase 

wharf 

ostrich 

speech 

alley 

volcano 

Mary 

essay 

family 

athlete 

goldfinch 

salesman 

Charles 

potato 

thief 

sheaf 

fly 

lily 

radio 

ACTIVITY  23. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  changing  the  singular  nouns 
to  plural.  Make  any  other  necessary  changes. 

1 .  The  early  settlers  shot  buffalo  on  the  prairie. 

2.  Occasionally  the  pioneers  heard  the  howl  of  a  wolf. 

3.  The  patient  ox  dragged  the  plough  across  the  small  clearing. 

4.  The  cargo  of  the  vessel  was  discharged  at  the  wharf. 

3.  The  pilot  in  the  airplane  listens  to  his  radio. 

6.  The  policeman  chased  the  thief  down  the  alley. 

7.  The  bell  on  the  buoy  warned  the  fisherman. 

8.  The  candidate  for  office  made  a  short  speech. 

9.  The  cry  of  the  loon  was  heard  by  the  child  in  the  camp. 

10.  The  gull  swoops  along  the  sandy  beach. 

The  Collective  Noun 

Some  common  nouns,  in  the  singular,  name  a  group  of  persons 
or  things.  They  are  called  Collective  Nouns. 

A  flock,  of  sheep  pastured  on  the  hillside. 
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The  exhibit  attracted  a  crowd  of  people. 

“flock”  and  “crowd”  are  collective  nouns. 

Collective  nouns  may  be  made  plural,  like  common  nouns. 
Flocks  of  sheep  pastured  on  the  hill-side. 

The  exhibit  attracted  crowds  of  people. 

Some  collective  nouns  used  in  speaking  of  people  are:  group, 
mob,  jury,  committee,  regiment,  crew,  company,  class,  crowd, 
audience,  family. 

Following  are  some  collective  nouns  commonly  used  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  animals,  etc.  Can  you  add  to  the  list? 
herd  of  cattle  drove  of  hogs  school  of  fish 

pack  of  wolves  covey  of  quail 

ACTIVITY  24. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  below  with  suitable  collective 
nouns : 

1.  A  of  soldiers  stood  at  attention. 

2.  We  heard  a  of  bees  in  the  cherry  tree. 

3.  A  of  twelve  men  considered  the  evidence. 

4.  The  leader  faced  a  of  angry  men. 

3.  A . of  arrows  whistled  through  the  air. 


6.  Above  our  heads  shone  a . of  stars. 

7.  Captain  Hook  was  the  leader  of  a  . of  pirates. 

8.  The  Iroquois  were  a  warlike . .  of  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


an 


J  R. 


eview 


Abbreviations 

Some  words  and  expressions  have  been  given  a  shortened 
form,  which  can  be  written  more  quickly  and  in  less  space.  For 
both  these  reasons,  people  in  business  often  use  these  short  forms 
or  abbreviations. 

Sometimes  the  abbreviation  is  formed  by  using  just  a  few 
letters  of  the  word,  e.g.,  Jan.  for  January;  Nfld.  for  Newfoundland. 

Sometimes,  the  initial  letters  are  used,  e.g.,  N.S.  for  Nova 
Scotia. 

Many  abbreviations  are  not  shortened  forms  of  English  but 
rather  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent,  e.g.,  “Messrs.”  from 
Messieurs,  which  in  French  means  “My  Sirs”,  or  e.g.  from  “exempli 
gratia”,  the  Latin  for  “for  example”. 

Abbreviations  should  not  be  used  in  ordinary  written  language. 
They  may  be  used  in  letter  headings,  however,  if  there  is  not 
enough  space  for  the  long  forms. 

Notice  that  the  period  or  periods  is  part  of  the  abbreviation. 


ACTIVITY  1 — Abbreviations. 

Write  and  learn  these  abbreviations: 


for  example 

e.g. 

that  is 

i.e. 

before  noon 

a.m. 

namely 

viz. 

after  noon 

p  m. 

and  others 

etc. 

before  Christ 

B.C. 

note  well 

N.B. 

after  the  birth  of  Christ  A.D. 

ACTIVITY  2— Abbreviations. 

(a)  Write  five  abbreviations  where  the  first  letters  of  the  word  are 
used,  e.g.,  Feb.  for  February. 

(b)  Write  five  abbreviations  in  which  certain  letters  throughout 
the  original  words  are  used,  e.g.,  Alta,  for  Alberta. 

(c)  Write  five  abbreviations  where  the  initials  of  the  original  words 
are  used,  e.g.,  N.S.  for  Nova  Scotia. 
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(d)  Write  five  abbreviations  which  are  formed  by  shortening 
foreign  words  having  the  required  meaning,  e.g.,  a.m.  from 
the  Latin  ante  meridiem  which  means  before  midday. 


Synonyms 

The  dictionary  says  that  a  synonym  is  a  word  which  has  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  another  word.  Synonyms 
can  therefore  be  a  help  to  us  in  expressing  ourselves  or  on  the 
other  hand  they  can  get  us  into  trouble. 


2. 


How  Synonyms  Help  Us 

Repeating  the  same  word  too  often  becomes  monotonous.  A 
synonym  sometimes  serves  as  well  and  gives  variety  to  our 
language.  If  you  were  reporting  a  conversation  you  would 
probably  find  yourself  repeating  the  verb,  “said”.  There  are 
many  synonyms  for  “said”  which  could  be  substituted,  for 
example:  “stated”,  “declared”,  “uttered”,  “cried”,  “re¬ 
peated”. 

A  synonym  may  be  more  accurate  than  some  overworked 
words  with  broader  meanings,  “toiled”  or  “laboured”  may 
express  the  thought  we  have  in  mind  better  than  “worked”; 
“ran”  would  certainly  be  more  expressive  than  “went”. 


How  Synonyms  Can  Get  Us  Into  Trouble 

Sometimes  we  do  not  recognize  the  slight  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  synonyms  and  we  use  words  which  are  not  accurate. 
Following  is  a  list  of  words  which  are  used  very  carelessly  and 
often  incorrectly:  awful,  cute,  gorgeous,  nice,  pretty,  beautiful, 
mad,  lovely,  darling,  huge,  adorable,  funny,  terrible. 

ACTIVITY  3— Synonyms. 

Write  as  many  synonyms  as  you  can  for  each  of  the  following: 
Use  your  dictionary  to  help  you. 

1.  went  3.  asked  3.  worked 

2.  said  4.  made  6.  thought 


ACTIVITY  4 — Synonyms. 

Correct  the  following  expressions  by  substituting  a  more 
appropriate  synonym: 

I.  huge  apple  2.  adorable  hat 
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3.  lovely  meal 
3.  darling  dress 
7.  nice  flower  garden 
9.  cute  story 


4.  gorgeous  smell 
6.  awful  mosquito 
8.  funny  accident 
10.  terrible  hurry 


ACTIVITY  5 — Synonyms  for  Overworked.  Words. 

Fill  the  blanks  with  suitable  synonyms  for  the  word  which 
appears  in  parentheses  in  each  of  the  following.  Use  each  word  just 
once. 

1 .  The  girl  in  a  dress  watch  the  . 

colours  of  the  sunset,  (beautiful) 

2.  It  was  a  .  day  when  the  gentleman 

took  us  on  a  picnic,  (nice) 

3.  John  does  work  in  a  very  manner, 

(fine) 

4.  “  I  understand,”  Tom,  “  that  you  were  there,  too.” 

“Yes,”  .  his  friend,  ‘‘father  .  that  I 

might  go  along.”  (said) 

5.  ‘‘What  a  little  pup  that  is!”  exclaimed  the 

little  girl  with  the  pigtails,  (cute) 

6.  Mrs.  Harris  with  us  to  the  circus.  Later  we 

.  to  Aunt  Jessie’s  for  dinner  while  the  rest  of  the 

group .  home,  (went) 

7.  We  had  a  party  on  Jim’s  birthday  with  . 

food  and  games,  (swell) 

8.  From  the  American  side  I  the  magnificent 

Niagara  Falls.  Later  I  it  from  the  Canadian 

banks  of  the  mighty  river,  (saw) 


ACTIVITY  6 — Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary. 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  used  in  connection 
with  farming:  harvest,  cultivation,  drainage,  crop,  combine  (noun), 
rake,  tractor,  thresher,  herd,  pasture,  chaff,  crop  rotation,  sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  team,  fertilizer,  implement,  yield  (noun),  drought, 
insect  pest,  irrigation. 

Reviewing  Capital  Letters  and  Marks  of  Punctuation 

As  Grade  VII  students,  you  will  be  doing  more  creative 
work  in  composition.  The  excellence  of  your  work  will  depend,  to 
a  great  extent,  on  your  ability  to  put  your  thoughts  down  clearly 
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so  that  the  reader  may  easily  follow  and  understand  them.  The 
proper  use  of  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters  will  help  you 
to  do  this. 


First,  review  carefully  the  rules  you  already  know.  Later  in 
the  term  you  will  learn  still  more  about  capitalization  and  punctua¬ 
tion. 

Capital  Letters  Are  Used  to  Begin 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


All  words  referring  to  the  Deity  (God). 

We  praise  the  Lord  and  bless  His  holy  name. 

The  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

The  apples  are  ripe  in  the  orchard. 

The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 

All  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  of  their  abbreviations. 
We  met  James  L.  Hilton  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

His  address  is  190  Prairie  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

A  title  preceding  a  name. 

He  has  read  about  Sir  William  Osier. 

Have  you  heard  Mayor  Evans  speak? 

The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  of  the  year, 
and  special  days. 

Jane’s  birthday  is  on  Tuesday,  February  18. 

In  Canada,  we  celebrate  Victoria  Day  on  May  24. 

The  first  word,  and  other  important  words,  in  the  title  of  a 
story,  poem,  etc. 

The  Song  my  Paddle  Sings. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Upper  Canada. 


The  first  word  in  the  salutation  and  in  the  complimentary 
close  of  a  letter. 

Dear  Fred,  Yours  sincerely, 

My  dear  Mrs.  Allan,  Respectfully  yours, 

In  writing  “  I  ”,  ”0 ”,  or  “Oh”,  we  also  use  capital  letters. 
Father  said  that  I  could  go. 

O,  Jane,  please  help  me. 


Marks  of  Punctuation 

Every  sentence  must  have  a  mark  of  punctuation  at  the  end. 
1 .  An  Assertive  sentence  ends  with  a  period. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  a  great  explorer. 
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2.  An  Interrogative  sentence  ends  with  a  question  mark. 

Did  Mackenzie  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

3.  An  Imperative  sentence  ends  with  a  period. 

Close  your  books  now. 

4.  An  Exclamatory  sentence  ends  with  an  exclamation  mark. 

What  an  interesting  chapter  that  was! 

A  Comma  Is  Used 

1 .  to  set  off  words  of  address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  suggestion? 

Thank  you,  John,  for  your  help. 

Please  open  the  door,  Stanley. 

2.  to  set  off  “yes ”,  “no”,  or  other  words  not  necessary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Yes,  you  may  leave  now. 

This  work,  you  see,  is  neatly  done. 

3.  to  separate  words,  or  groups  of  words,  used  in  a  series. 

The  sketching  class  will  please  bring  paper,  pencils, 
charcoal,  and  eraser. 

Across  strange  seas,  up  mighty  rivers,  far  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  came  the  early  missionaries. 

4.  after  each  item  in  the  heading  of  address  of  a  letter. 

326  Chestnut  Avenue, 

Brandon,  Manitoba, 

November  1  3,  1  9.  . 

5.  after  the  salutation  in  a  friendly  letter,  and  after  the  compli¬ 
mentary  close  in  any  letter. 

Dear  Jean,  Yours  sincerely,  Very  truly  yours, 

6.  after  the  first  statement,  when  two  statements  are  joined  in 
one  sentence. 

Our  team  played  well,  but  we  lost  the  game. 

Come  over  to  my  house  to-night,  and  we  will  make  taffy. 

7.  to  break  a  sentence  into  parts,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  under¬ 
stood. 

When  everyone  helps,  our  Red  Cross  meetings  are  very 
interesting. 

If  you  find  the  package,  open  it  carefully. 

You  realize  from  the  examples  given  above  that  punctuation 
marks  are  very  handy  little  tools  designed  to  help  us  in  our  reading 
and  in  our  writing.  They  make  the  author’s  meaning  clear  to  us, 
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so  that  the  reader  may  easily  follow  and  understand  them.  The 
proper  use  of  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters  will  help  you 
to  do  this. 

First,  review  carefully  the  rules  you  already  know.  Later  in 
the  term  you  will  learn  still  more  about  capitalization  and  punctua¬ 
tion. 

Capital  Letters  Are  Used  to  Begin 

1 .  All  words  referring  to  the  Deity  (God). 

We  praise  the  Lord  and  bless  His  holy  name. 

2.  The  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

The  apples  are  ripe  in  the  orchard. 

3.  The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 

Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 

4.  All  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  of  their  abbreviations. 

We  met  James  L.  Hilton  in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

His  address  is  190  Prairie  Avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


3.  A  title  preceding  a  name. 

He  has  read  about  Sir  William  Osier. 

Have  you  heard  Mayor  Evans  speak? 

6.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  of  the  year, 
and  special  days. 

Jane’s  birthday  is  on  Tuesday,  February  18. 

In  Canada,  we  celebrate  Victoria  Day  on  May  24. 

7.  The  first  word,  and  other  important  words,  in  the  title  of  a 
story,  poem,  etc. 

The  Song  my  Paddle  Sings. 

Pioneer  Life  in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  The  first  word  in  the  salutation  and  in  the  complimentary 
close  of  a  letter. 

Dear  Fred,  Yours  sincerely, 

My  dear  Mrs.  Allan,  Respectfully  yours, 

9.  In  writing  “I”,  “O”,  or  “Oh”,  we  also  use  capital  letters. 
Father  said  that  1  could  go. 

O,  Jane,  please  help  me. 


Marks  of  Punctuation 

Every  sentence  must  have  a  mark  of  punctuation  at  the  end. 
1.  An  Assertive  sentence  ends  with  a  period. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  a  great  explorer. 
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2.  An  Interrogative  sentence  ends  with  a  question  mark. 

Did  Mackenzie  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

3.  An  Imperative  sentence  ends  with  a  period. 

Close  your  books  now. 

4.  An  Exclamatory  sentence  ends  with  an  exclamation  mark. 

What  an  interesting  chapter  that  was! 


A  Comma  Is  Used 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 

3. 

6. 

7. 


to  set  off  words  of  address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  suggestion? 

Thank  you,  John,  for  your  help. 

Please  open  the  door,  Stanley. 

to  set  off  “yes”,  “no”,  or  other  words  not  necessary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Yes,  you  may  leave  now. 

This  work,  you  see,  is  neatly  done. 

to  separate  words,  or  groups  of  words,  used  in  a  series. 

The  sketching  class  will  please  bring  paper,  pencils, 
charcoal,  and  eraser. 

Across  strange  seas,  up  mighty  rivers,  far  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  came  the  early  missionaries. 

after  each  item  in  the  heading  of  address  of  a  letter. 

326  Chestnut  Avenue, 

Brandon,  Manitoba, 

November  15,  19 _ 

after  the  salutation  in  a  friendly  letter,  and  after  the  compli¬ 
mentary  close  in  any  letter. 

Dear  Jean,  Yours  sincerely,  Very  truly  yours, 
after  the  first  statement,  when  two  statements  are  joined  in 
one  sentence. 

Our  team  played  well,  but  we  lost  the  game. 

Come  over  to  my  house  to-night,  and  we  will  make  taffy, 
to  break  a  sentence  into  parts,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  under¬ 
stood. 

When  everyone  helps,  our  Red  Cross  meetings  are  very 
interesting. 

If  you  find  the  package,  open  it  carefully. 


You  realize  from  the  examples  given  above  that  punctuation 
marks  are  very  handy  little  tools  designed  to  help  us  in  our  reading 
and  in  our  writing.  They  make  the  author’s  meaning  clear  to  us, 
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and  also  assist  us  in  making  our  meaning  clear  to  those  who  read 
what  we  write. 

ACTIVITY  7— Punctuation. 

Write  the  following  sentences  correctly,  using  capital  letters 
where  necessary,  and  punctuating  properly. 

1.  Yes  john  life  was  quite  different  when  I  was  a  boy 

2.  What  an  easy  time  you  young  folks  have  nowadays 

3.  Well  I’m  not  sure  you  do  because  you  certainly  miss  a  good 
deal  of  fun  too 

4.  What  did  we  do  when  i  was  a  lad 

3.  why  we  milked  cows  chopped  wood  fed  chickens  carried 
water  and  planted  potatoes 

6.  o  certainly  son  we  had  time  for  play 

7.  There  were  taffy  pulls  sleigh  rides  barn  dances  community 
picnics  and  barn  raisings 

8.  How  well  I  remember  a  big  house-building  “bee”  the  neigh¬ 
bours  had  to  help  grandfather  with  our  new  home 

9.  that  happened  on  may  6  1903  in  the  township  of  maidstone 
essex  county  Ontario 

10.  on  Sunday  everyone  gathered  in  the  community  church  to 
sing  praises  to  god  our  heavenly  father  for  his  blessings  to  all 

ACTIVITY  8 — Punctuation  and  Capitalization. 

Write  the  following  paragraph  carefully,  using  proper 
capitalization  and  punctuation: 

a  great  Canadian 

william  osier  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  bond  head 
Ontario  on  july  12  1849  he  graduated  from  mcgill  medical  college 
in  montreal  then  he  studied  in  london  berlin  and  vienna  for  many 
years  doctor  osier  was  known  as  the  greatest  physician  in  the 
world  in  1911  king  george  V  of  england  honoured  him  by  making 
him  a  baronet  and  giving  him  a  title  sir  william  osier  died  in  1911 
but  he  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  skill  his  kindness  and 
his  devotion  to  his  profession  he  was  a  truly  great  Canadian 

Form  now  the  habit  of  re-reading  each  sentence  you  write  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  not  forgotten  to  punctuate  it  correctly. 
You  will  be  surprised  how  soon  good  punctuation  will  become  a 
habit  with  you. 
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Form  of  Punctuation  Marks 

You  will  learn  the  use  of  the  various  punctuation  marks 
during  the  year.  Meanwhile,  notice  certain  facts  about  them. 

(a)  Period  .  Is  the  period  placed  above  the  line  or  on  it? 

(b)  Comma  ,  Notice  that  a  comma  is  shaped  like  a  small 

figure  nine  with  the  loop  closed.  Notice  also 
that  it  extends  below  the  line. 

(c)  Question  mark  ?  Also  called  an  interrogation  mark.  It  is 

made  up  of  two  distinct  and  separated  parts. 

(d)  Exclamation  mark  !  Is  made  up  of  two  distinct  and  separated 

parts.  It  is  exactly  vertical  and  extends  to 
the  height  of  the  tall  letters. 

Is  shaped  exactly  like  a  comma,  but  is  placed 
slightly  above  the  top  level  of  the  small 
letters.  Notice  that  the  letters  between 
which  an  apostrophe  is  placed  are  not  joined. 
The  bottom  dot  is  on  the  line  and  the  top  one 
is  at  the  height  of  the  small  letters. 

Is  made  like  the  colon,  except  that  a  comma 
takes  the  place  of  the  lower  dot. 

(h)  Quotation  Marks  “  ”  Notice  that  those  at  the  beginning  of 

the  quotation  are  made  like  a  small  sixty -six 
and  those  at  the  end  are  made  like  a  small 
ninety-nine.  They  are  placed  at  the  level  of 
the  tops  of  the  tall  letters. 

(i)  parentheses  (  )  and  brackets  [  ]  Notice  that  the  parentheses 

and  brackets  come  to  the  line  but  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  below  it.  They  are  upright  and  do  not 
slant. 

Direct  Quotations 

Tom  answered  a  knock  at  the  classroom  door,  and  took  a 
message  for  Miss  King,  who  was  busy  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Not  wishing  to  interrupt,  he  wrote  this  message  on  the 
blackboard : 

Jim  Jones  said  my  sister  has  the  measles. 

When  the  teacher  looked  up,  she  smilingly  observed,  “  I 
didn’t  know  you  had  a  sister,  Tom.” 

“Oh,  no,  I  haven’t,”  replied  Tom.  “  It’s  Jim’s  sister  who  has 
the  measles.” 


(e)  Apostrophe 

(f)  Colon  : 

(g)  Semicolon  ; 
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“Then  you  should  have  written  your  message  to  show  the 
exact  words  spoken  by  him.  Always  put  quotation  marks  around 
the  speaker’s  words.  Also,  you  must  begin  what  he  said  with  a 
capital  letter,  since  you  are  quoting  a  sentence  or  statement  that 
he  made.’’ 

Tom  rewrote  the  message  to  read:  Jim  Jones  said,  “My  sister 
has  the  measles.’’ 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  above  explanation  a  new  para¬ 
graph  is  begun  each  time  Tom  or  the  teacher  speaks. 

Examine  these  sentences  carefully  to  see  how  the  quotations 
are  written. 

1.  “Are  you  there?’’  called  Mother. 

2.  “You  cannot  go,’’  said  his  Father,  “until  I  say  so.” 

3.  Jane  exclaimed,  “How  dreadful  that  would  be!” 

4.  “This,”  I  replied,  “is  all  I  have  with  me.” 

5.  Billy  asked,  “Where  are  we  now?” 


In  Writing  Direct  Quotations 

1.  Put  quotation  marks  around  the  direct  words  of  the 
speaker. 

2.  Begin  the  quotation  with  a  capital  letter. 

3.  Separate  the  quotation  from  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence  with  a  comma,  a  question  mark,  or  an  exclama¬ 
tion  mark. 

4.  When  a  quotation  is  broken  by  an  explanation,  the 
second  part  does  not  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

3.  Be  sure  to  include  the  end  punctuation  of  the  quotation 
within  the  quotation  marks. 

6.  If  you  quote  the  words  of  more  than  one  speaker,  begin 
a  new  paragraph  for  each  speaker. 

7.  Use  a  variety  of  verbs  in  place  of  “said”. 


ACT IV  IT  Y  9 — Quotation  Marks. 

Rewrite  these  sentences  correctly: 

1.  You  are  my  best  friend  stated  Jim. 

2.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  asked  Mr.  Thomas. 
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3.  The  principal  replied  you  are  capable  of  doing  very  good  work. 

4.  Canada’s  resources  are  vast  and  varied  commented  the 

speaker. 

3.  The  date  of  Confederation  said  John  triumphantly  was  1867. 

6.  Henry  Hudson  he  observed  deserved  a  better  fate. 

7.  What  a  waste  of  good  paper  that  is  exclaimed  Helen. 

8.  James  questioned  how  many  planets  are  there. 

Use  Direct  Quotations  in  Stories 

A  story  is  always  more  interesting  when  the  direct  words  of 
the  speaker  are  used.  It  adds  interest  to  your  story  to  say,  “What 
a  race  that  was!’’  puffed  Bill.  The  sentence,  “Bill  thought  it  was  a 
hard  race.’’  sounds  flat  in  comparison. 

Make  use  of  direct  quotations  whenever  they  can  be  used 
effectively.  When  we  use  the  direct  words  of  the  speaker,  we  are 
said  to  be  writing  Direct  Narration. 

ACTIVITY  10 — Direct  Narration. 

Copy  the  story  below,  writing  the  quotations  correctly,  and 
inserting  correct  punctuation. 

Linda,  a  little  city  girl,  was  visiting  her  uncle’s  farm  for  the 
first  time.  She  showed  great  interest  in  the  farm  animals,  especially 
the  cows.  Where  do  they  keep  their  bottles  uncle  Jim  she  inquired. 

What  bottles  do  you  mean  child  questioned  her  uncle. 

I  mean  their  bottles  of  milk  stated  the  child  simply.  Smilingly 
Uncle  Jim  explained  the  mystery  of  where  bossy  kept  her  milk 
supply. 

Linda  then  turned  her  attention  to  one  particular  cow  that 
was  chewing  its  cud  Oh  uncle  she  exclaimed  doesn’t  it  cost  a  lot 
of  money  to  buy  chewing  gum  for  all  your  cows 

Pronunciation 

Some  persons  have  difficulty  pronouncing  the  sound  wh  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word.  They  tend  to  say  it  as  if  the  sound  were 
w.  The  correct  sound  for  why  is  really  hw. 

ACTIVITY  II — Pronunciation  wh  w. 

Practise  saying  the  following  words,  making  the  proper 
difference  in  sound  between  each  word  and  the  one  beside  it: 


why 

y 

while 

wile 

whet 

wet 

what 

watt 

white 

wight 

whoa 

woe 

where 

wear 

whine 

wine 

whit 

wit 

which 

witch 

wheel 

weal 

whether 

weather 
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ACTIVITY  12 — Pronunciation  wh. 

Practise  saying  the  following  wh  words: 
wheat  whimper  whisper  whirl 

when  whip  whittle  whim 

whiff  whisker  whiz  whelp 

ACTIVITY  13 — Sentence  Building. 

Have  one  pupil  go  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  identify  him¬ 
self  as  bare  subject,  e.g.,  boy,  or  winter,  or  musician,  etc. 

When  he  has  done  so,  have  a  second  pupil  become  the  bare 
predicate  e.g.,  ran,  or  came,  or  played,  etc.  These  two  should 
stand  some  distance  apart. 

Now  have  other  pupils  stand  in  the  proper  position  so  that, 
when  the  group  is  completed,  the  pupil  at  the  left  end  of  the  row 
can  begin  the  sentence  and  the  pupil  at  the  right  end  finish  it. 
Example: 

14  1  5  2  6  7 

The  little  son  of  our  neighbour  ran  to  the  store  for  his  mother 

8 

at  noon. 


Writer’s  Check  List 

If  your  creative  work  in  English  is  to  be  a  good  finished 
product,  it  must  be  carefully  checked  and  rewritten. 

Following  is  a  writer’s  check  list.  Use  it  to  check  your 
written  work.  Additional  points  will  be  added  as  they  are 
dealt  with  in  this  book. 


Check  for: 


1.  Complete  sentences 

2.  Unnecessary  details 

3.  Word  Repetition 

4.  End  Punctuation 

5.  Punctuation  within  the  sentence 

6.  Correct  spelling 

7.  Spacing:  (a)  Margins 

(b)  Paragraphs 

(c)  Words 

(d)  Sentences 


8.  Apt  title 
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ACTIVITY  15— Check  List. 

Let  us  use  the  above  check  list  to  correct  the  following  story: 
(1)  What  a  spring  housecleaner.  (2)  Father  had  informed  Mother 
that  this  spring  he  would  assist  with  the  annual  clean-up.  (3)  No 
topsy-turvy  house  for  weeks.  (4)  He  would  plan  things  properly 
so  that  all  the  cleaning  could  be  done  in  a  cupple  of  days.  (3) 
Father  works  in  an  office,  and  is  used  to  telling  people  how  to  do 
things.  (6)  Well,  Father  planned  things  properly  all  right.  (7) 
Ferst  he  gathered  all  us  youngsters  together  and  told  us  to  clear 
the  furniture  from  the  living-room  so  he  could  wash  the  walls. 
(8)  There  are  six  children  in  our  family.  (9)  Well,  obediently  we 
cleared  the  furniture  from  the  living-room,  and  piled  it  in  the  hall 
leading  to  the  living-room. ( 1 0)  When  we  had  finished,  we  had  to 
climb  over  the  heap  of  furniture  to  make  our  escape  before  Father 
thought  up  another  job  for  us.  (II)  Well,  Mother  told  us  later 
that  all  went  well  until  Dad  tried  to  climb  over  the  heap  of  furniture 
to  get  a  pail  of  clean  water.  (12)  Hearing  a  tremendous  crash  she 
hurried  in  to  find  Dad  sprawled  among  the  furniture,  water  driping 
from  his  close,  and  a  dazed  look  on  his  face  (13)  With  Mother’s 
help  he  picked  himself  up  gingerly,  and  mumbled:  “Must  get 
back  to  the  office  Sarah;  won’t  be  able  to  handle  things  there 
without  me’’ 

1 .  Checking  for  complete  sentences,  we  find  that  sentences  1 

and  3  are  incomplete. 

2.  Sentences  3  and  8  contain  details  not  necessary  to  the  story. 

3.  (a)  The  word  well  has  been  repeated  several  times,  and 

can  be  omitted. 

(b)  “spring’’  can  be  omitted  from  sentence  1  because  it 
appears  in  sentence  2. 

(c)  “plan  things  properly’’  is  used  in  sentence  4,  so  let  us 
say  “worked  out  a  system’’  in  sentence  6. 

(d)  “clear  the  furniture  from  the  living-room”,  as  used  in 
sentence  7,  can  be  changed  to  “lugged  things  out”  in 
sentence  9.  We  shall  omit  “living-room”,  since  it  is 
used  at  the  end  of  the  same  sentence. 

(e)  “climb  over  the  heap  of  furniture”,  as  used  in  sentence 
10,  can  be  changed  to  “headed  for  the  kitchen”  in  sen¬ 
tence  1  I . 

4.  (a)  The  end  punctuation  for  sentence  I  should  be  an  exclama¬ 

tion  mark. 
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(b)  The  periods  have  been  forgotten  at  the  ends  of  sentences 
12  and  13. 

3.  (a)  “Hearing  a  tremendous  crash’’,  sentence  12,  and  “with 
Mother’s  help  ”,  sentence  13,  should  be  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in  each  case  with  a  comma, 
(b)  “Sarah  ”,  sentence  13,  is  a  word  of  address,  and  should 
be  marked  off  with  a  comma. 

6.  Several  words  have  been  incorrectly  spelled: 

sentence  4 — couple,  sentence  7 — first,  sentence  12 — dripping, 
sentence  12 — clothes. 

7.  (a)  The  story  should  be  indented  at  the  beginning. 

(b)  There  should  be  the  width  of  two  letters  left  between  the 
end  of  sentence  9  and  the  beginning  of  sentence  10. 

8.  “Spring  Housecleaning’’  is  too  broad  a  title  for  the  story. 
“Father’s  Attempt  at  Housecleaning’’  would  make  a  better 
one. 

When  we  have  finished  checking  the  story  with  the  check  list, 
it  reads  as  follows: 

Father’s  Attempt  at  Housecleaning 

What  a  housecleaner  Father  turned  out  to  be!  He  had 
informed  Mother  that  this  spring  he  would  assist  with  the  annual 
clean-up.  This  year  the  house  would  not  be  topsy-turvy  for  weeks. 
He  would  plan  things  properly  so  that  all  the  cleaning  could  be 
done  in  a  couple  of  days.  Father  worked  out  a  system  all  right. 
First  he  gathered  all  us  youngsters  together  and  told  us  to  clear 
the  furniture  from  the  living-room  so  he  could  wash  the  walls. 
Obediently  we  lugged  things  out  and  piled  them  in  the  hall  leading 
to  the  living-room.  When  we  had  finished,  we  had  to  climb  over 
the  heap  of  furniture  to  make  our  escape  before  Father  thought 
up  another  job  for  us.  Mother  told  us  later  that  all  went  well 
until  Dad  headed  for  the  kitchen  to  get  a  pail  of  clean  water. 
F3earing  a  tremendous  crash,  she  hurried  in  to  find  Dad  sprawled 
among  the  furniture,  water  dripping  from  his  clothes,  and  a  dazed 
look  on  his  face.  With  Mother’s  help,  he  picked  himself  up  gingerly 
and  mumbled,  “1  must  get  back  to  the  office,  Sarah;  they  won’t 
be  able  to  handle  things  there  without  me.” 
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ACTIVITY  16— Using  the  Check  List. 

(a)  Write  a  one-paragraph  story.  You  may  use  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  opening  sentences,  if  you  wish  to: 

1.  “Would  the  postman  never  come?" 

2.  “The  storm  was  becoming  more  blinding  by  the  minute.” 

3.  “Eric’s  face  had  disappointment  written  all  over  it.” 

4.  “A  faint  rustle  in  the  thicket  ahead  stopped  the  hunters 
in  their  tracks.” 

3.  “That  old  familiar  landmark  was  the  most  welcome 
sight  I  have  ever  beheld.” 

(b)  Use  the  writer’s  check  list  to  correct  and  improve  your  story. 

ACTIVITY  17— Picture  Stories. 

Bring  a  picture  from  home  and  put  into  words  the  story  that 
it  tells.  The  cover  pages  of  some  magazines  have  excellent  picture 
stories.  Be  sure  to 

1 .  have  a  good  opening  sentence. 

2.  keep  to  the  subject 

3.  keep  the  story  moving 

4.  work  up  to  the  point. 

3.  have  a  good  concluding  sentence. 

ACTIVITY  18— Analysis. 

A.  Analyze  the  following  sentences.  Do  sentences  1  to  5  graphi¬ 
cally,  and  write  out  the  analysis  of  sentences  6  to  10. 

1.  Princes  of  wealth  came  from  great  distances. 

2.  The  trip  to  Mexico  lasted  for  three  months. 

3.  Delegates  from  Europe  and  Asia  congregated  there  for  the 
convention. 

4.  The  crowd  of  small  children  scrambled  for  peanuts  at  the 
picnic. 

5.  Fortunate  Tom  generously  shared  with  the  others. 

6.  The  scouts  camped  by  Lake  Timagami  during  the  vacation. 

7.  The  unhappy  animal  sought  endlessly  for  a  way  of  escape. 

8.  Many  lovely  roses  grow  in  Stanley  Park. 

9.  The  lonely  children  cried  heart-brokenly  for  their  parents. 

10.  The  weary  farmer  trudged  along  behind  the  slow  oxen. 

B.  Select  the  nouns  from  the  above  sentences  and  give  their 
kind  and  number. 
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When  our  friends  are  with  us,  we  are  able  to  talk  with  them 
directly.  If  they  are  away  somewhere,  we  may  talk  with  them  by 
telephone  or  we  may  write  to  them.  Our  friends  enjoy  our  con¬ 
versation  when  we  are  with  them.  We  hope  that  they  will  enjoy 
our  telephone  conversations  and  our  letters  when  we  are  separated. 
We  must  remember  that  the  person  to  whom  we  speak  on  the 
telephone,  or  to  whom  we  write,  cannot  see  us.  He  is  not  helped 
in  understanding  what  we  say  by  being  able  to  watch  our  facial 
expressions  and  gestures.  In  letters  he  cannot  even  hear  our  tone 
of  voice.  We  must  make  up  for  this  by  stating  very  clearly  what 
we  have  to  say. 

The  Thank-You  Letter 

Everyone  wishes  to  be  considered  a  well-mannered  person 
who  knows  and  does  the  correct  things.  No  thoughtful  person 
fails  to  write  a  “Thank-you”  note  to  a  friend  who  has  given  a 
gift  or  done  a  kindness.  Notes  of  thanks  which  are  written  to 
one’s  host  or  hostess  are  often  called  “  Bread-and-Butter  ”  letters. 
Why  do  you  think  they  are  given  that  name? 

You  will  find  many  occasions  when  you  should  write  such 
notes.  Be  sure  you  do  not  neglect  them;  for  such  lack  of  thought¬ 
fulness  soon  results  in  the  loss  of  one’s  friends.  No  one  wishes 
to  be  considered  ungrateful  for  favours  done,  or  hospitality  enjoyed. 


Thank-You  Letters 

1.  A  thank-you  note  is  written  in  the  same  form  as  a 
friendly  letter. 

2.  It  should  be  written  simply  and  sincerely. 

3.  Mention  should  be  made  of  details  of  the  gift  or  enter¬ 
tainment  that  were  especially  enjoyed. 

4.  Begin  at  once  with  your  expression  of  thanks  and  do  not 
introduce  other  topics  into  the  note. 

3.  The  note  should  be  written  very  promptly  after  the 
favour  has  been  done. 
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Form  of  Letter 


It  has  become  the  custom  to  place  parts  of  the  letter,  such 
as  heading,  salutation,  and  complimentary  close,  in  certain  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  page.  The  person  who  receives  a  letter  naturally 
looks  for  them  to  be  there.  It  is  confusing  if  they  are  not.  Also 
the  postal  authorities  ask  us  to  follow  a  very  definite  practice  in 
addressing  the  envelope,  so  that  getting  it  to  its  destination  will 
be  made  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  form  and  punctuation  you 
should  follow  in  writing  a  Thank-you  letter: 


Note  carefully  these  details  in  the  above  form: 

1 .  A  similar  margin  is  left  on  both  sides  of  the  page.  If  the  note- 
paper  is  narrow,  it  is  permissible  to  omit  the  right-hand  margin. 

2.  Indentions  in  the  second  and  third  line  of  the  heading  are 
approximately  one-half  inch  to  the  right  of  the  start  of  the 
line  above. 

3.  The  heading  and  complimentary  ending  begin  at  the  centre 
of  the  page. 

4.  The  letter  is  centred  on  the  page.  A  short  letter  begins 
further  down  the  page  than  a  longer  letter,  making  the  whole 
effect  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
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Block  System 

Some  writers  and  typists  prefer  a  block  system  in  the  heading 
and  in  the  complimentary  closing  as  follows: 

2436  Ottawa  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
June  10,  19 . 

Yours  affectionately, 
Fred. 

If  the  block  system  is  used,  it  should  be  begun  at  least  '/2 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  centre  line. 

Comparing  Two  Thank-You  Letters 

When  Barbara  returned  from  a  week-end  visit  to  a  girl 
friend’s  home,  she  completely  forgot  that  courtesy  required  her 
to  write  a  note  of  thanks  promptly  to  her  friend’s  mother.  Two 
weeks  later  Barbara’s  mother  reminded  her  that  she  must  send 
her  note  without  further  delay.  She  wrote  the  letter  that  follows: 

Rural  Route  No.  6, 
Bluevale,  Alberta, 
November  1 ,  1  9 . . 

Dear  Mrs.  James, 

Mother  says  I  must  write  you  a  letter.  I  had  a  good 
time  at  your  house  two  weeks  ago.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I 
liked  riding  the  horse.  Thank  you  for  everything. 

Yours  as  ever, 

Barbara  Myers. 


Sonia  had  also  been  a  visitor  at  the  James’  home  on  the  same 
week-end.  Here  is  the  note  she  wrote  the  day  after  she  returned 
home.  You  will  agree  that  her  “Bread  and  Butter’’  letter  is 
much  better  than  Barbara’s.  In  what  ways? 

1218  Lincoln  Road, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
October  18,  19  . 

Dear  Mrs.  James, 

How  hard  it  was  to  say  “Good-bye”  to  the  James 
family  at  the  station  yesterday!  You  all  treated  me  so 
royally  that  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the 
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time  spent  in  your  home.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first 
ride  on  your  horse,  Tony,  with  Tom  as  my  riding  master. 
Thank  you  again  for  letting  Janet  invite  me,  and  for  all 
your  kindness  to  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Sonia  Samson. 


Rules  for  Letter  Writing 

1.  There  are  five  parts  to  the  letter:  (1)  Heading;  (2)  Salutation; 
(3)  Message;  (4)  Complimentary  Ending;  (3)  Signature. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  heading  and  the  complimentary  ending  are 
both  written  in  indented  style. 

3.  Commas  are  used  (1)  to  separate  parts  of  the  heading;  (2) 
after  the  salutation;  (3)  after  the  complimentary  ending. 

4.  A  line  space  is  left  between  the  heading  and  the  salutation. 
3.  A  capital  letter  is  used  on  the  first  word  of  the  complimentary 

ending. 

6.  Sincerely  yours,  and  Yours  sincerely,  or  just,  Sincerely,  are 
approved  forms  for  the  complimentary  ending.  Certain 
others  may  be  used  when  they  are  appropriate;  for  example, 
Yours  respectfully,  Your  loving  sister,  Yours  affectionately, 
etc. 

7.  The  signature  must  be  definite  so  that  the  receiver  of  the 
letter  will  be  sure  to  know  who  the  writer  is. 


ACTIVITY  I. 

Discuss  the  following  complimentary  endings.  Rule  out  those 
which  are  unsuitable  for  any  occasion.  Decide  the  circumstances  in 
which  each  of  the  remaining  ones  would  be  acceptable. 


As  always, 
Lovingly, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Your  pal, 


Your  respectfully. 
Yours  forever, 

I  am, 

Truly  yours, 

Your  cousin, 


Your  loving  son, 
Sincerely, 

As  ever, 

Yours  truly, 
Cordially  yours, 


ACTIVITY  2. 

State  what  complimentary  ending  you  would  use  and  how  you 
would  sign  your  name  to  a  letter  written  to  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Your  father. 

2.  Your  minister. 
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3.  Your  brother  or  sister 

4.  Your  school  principal 

3.  Your  boy  friend’s  (or  girl  friend’s)  mother. 

6.  Judge  Traverse  who  recently  addressed  an  assembly  at  your 
school. 

7.  An  elderly  friend  of  your  mother’s. 

8.  A  friend  of  about  your  own  age. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Following  are  some  occasions  for  sending  thank-you  notes. 
Select  one  of  these,  or  an  original  one,  and  write  a  good  thank-you 
note. 

1.  You  have  just  returned  from  a  week’s  vacation  at  a  friend’s 
cottage. 

2.  You  accompanied  your  friend  and  his  father  on  a  trip  to  the 
museum. 

3.  A  pilot  friend  took  you  on  a  short  airplane  trip. 

4.  You  went  for  a  day’s  cruise  on  the  lake  with  a  friend  of  your 
father. 

5.  Your  uncle  took  you  hunting  during  the  annual  “shoot”. 

6.  The  Home  and  School  Association  of  your  school  has  presented 
you  with  a  book  as  a  reward  for  winning  a  public  speaking 
contest. 

7.  One  of  the  teachers  in  your  school  has  assisted  the  class  with 
preparations  for  a  Hallowe’en  Party. 

8.  You  have  been  ill  in  the  hospital  and  your  classmates  have 
sent  you  a  basket  of  fruit. 

9.  A  busy  doctor  has  given  of  his  time  to  instruct  you  in  First  Aid. 

10.  A  representative  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  has 

given  a  talk  to  your  class. 

Addressing-  the  Envelope 

1 .  The  first  line  begins  midway  between  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  the  envelope. 

2.  Each  succeeding  line  of  the  address  is  indented. 

3.  Each  part  of  the  address  is  marked  off  with  a  comma. 

4.  The  name  of  the  state  or  province  must  be  given  and  must  be 
written  on  a  line  by  itself. 

3.  If  the  letter  is  to  go  outside  Canada,  the  name  of  the  country 
must  be  given. 

6.  All  words  should  be  written  in  full,  if  space  permits. 
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7.  The  return  address  is  usually  placed  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner.  Parts  of  the  return  address  may  be  abbreviated  if 
the  space  is  limited. 

8.  The  envelope  should  look  neat  and  clean  after  it  has  been 
addressed. 

The  standard  size  of  an  envelope  for  a  friendly  letter  is 
approximately  6  inches  by  3\  inches.  The  following  envelope  is 
correctly  addressed: 


Jean  Brown 

1206  Byng  Road 

Windsor,  Ontario 

Miss  Donna  Johnson, 

4263  Thomas  Avenue, 

Toronto  2, 

Ontario. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Draw  a  space  to  represent  the  envelope,  and  correctly  address 
it  to  each  of  the  following.  Remember  to  include  the  return  address. 

(a)  Mrs.  James  Wright,  at  658  Hargrave  Street,  Kingston, 
Ontario. 

(b)  Miss  Connie  Tyrell,  at  Essexville,  Nova  Scotia,  Rural  Route 
No.  4. 

(c)  Mr.  Thomas  Hyland,  at  1  5623  Lincoln  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(d)  Jean  Stonehouse,  who  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Peter  Woodley, 
at  Weldon,  Saskatchewan.  (Note  that  “  In  Care  of”  is  usually 
written  c/o). 

ACTIVITY  5. 

Define  the  following: 

Heading;  slant  or  indented  style;  signature;  return  address; 
salutation;  complimentary  ending;  bread-and-butter  letter;  double 
spacing;  indentation;  margins. 
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More  About  Letter  Writing 

1.  Writing  paper  should  be: 

(a)  of  good  quality 

(b)  white,  or  light-coloured 

(c)  unlined. 

2.  It  is  permissible  to  use  both  sides  of  notepaper.  If  you  do, 
write  on  the  paper  in  regular  book  order. 

3.  If  writing  more  than  two  pages,  number  the  pages  neatly  at 
the  top. 

4.  Write  with  blue  or  black  ink. 

3.  Notepaper  and  envelope  should  match. 

6.  Be  sure  to  use  sufficient  postage. 

7.  Mail  the  letter  promptly. 

Some  “Do  Nots”  in  Letter  Writing 

1 .  Abbreviations  should  not  be  used  in  the  heading  of  the  letter 
if  space  permits  writing  the  words  in  full. 

2.  If  abbreviations  have  been  used,  use  them  throughout. 


Either 

Box  104, 

or  Box  104, 

Vonda,  Saskatchewan, 

Vonda,  Sask., 

September  20,  19 . . 

Sept.  20,  1  9 

Never 

Box  104, 

Vonda,  Saskatchewan, 

Sept.  20,  19  . 

3.  Abbreviations  should  never  be  used  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 
Contractions,  e.g.,  didn’t,  should  be  used  sparingly. 

4.  Never  use  the  salutation,  “Dear  Friend  .  One  takes  it  for 
granted  the  person  is  your  friend. 

3.  Do  not  forget  proper  spacing  between  sentences  in  the  body  of 
your  letter. 

6.  Avoid  ending  the  body  of  your  letter  with  “  I  think  I  will  close 
now  ” ;  “  I  guess  that  is  all  ”,  or  other  similar  useless  statements. 

7.  Remember  that  the  language  in  a  friendly  letter  should  be 
informal  enough  to  be  friendly  and  natural,  but  not  so  informal 
that  it  is  slangy  or  in  poor  taste. 
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Letter  of  Request 

Occasions  arise  frequently  when  a  letter  must  be  written 
requesting  a  favour  of  someone.  Such  a  letter  must  be  courteous, 
politely  stating  the  favour  you  are  asking.  Avoid  the  use  of  words 
that  sound  demanding. 

Say:  “We  shall  sppreciate  your  kindness  if  you  will  speak  to 
our  group  next  Tuesday.” 

Not:  “Let  us  know  if  you  will  speak  to  our  group  next 
Tuesday.” 

Say:  “Please  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  any  material  you 
have  on  atomic  power.” 

Not:  “Send  me  material  on  atomic  power.” 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Write  a  letter  of  request  to  one  of  the  following: 

1.  To  a  minister,  asking  him  to  speak  at  the  Easter  assembly  of 
your  school. 

2.  To  the  president  of  the  Home  and  School  Association,  asking 
if  her  group  would  consider  serving  tea  at  the  “Open  House” 
to  be  held  next  month. 

3.  To  your  principal,  requesting  one  of  the  following:  new 
athletic  equipment,  an  outdoor  skating  rink,  permission  to  go 
on  an  excursion  on  Arbour  Day. 

4.  To  a  librarian,  asking  for  information  on  the  winter  sports  of 
Australia. 

5.  To  J  umor  Red  Cross  headquarters,  asking  for  information 
on  the  Crippled  Children’s  Fund. 

Letters  of  Apology 

I  here  are  times  when  courtesy  demands  that  an  apology  be 
made.  A  letter  of  apology,  written  promptly,  may  save  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  otherwise  might  be  lost.  It  must,  of  course,  be  sincere 
and  courteous.  Consider  the  following  letter. 

1  96  Drinkwater  Street, 
Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
March  10,  19 . 

Dear  Frances, 

I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  you  were  not  with  us  at  my 
skating  party  yesterday.  I  certainly  believed  that  I  had 
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invited  you;  but  today  I  found  your  invitation  tucked 
into  the  drawer  of  my  desk.  No  wonder  I  watched  in  vain 
for  you  to  appear  on  the  ice  last  evening! 

If  you  can  forgive  my  carelessness,  I  assure  you  I 
will  give  you  a  personal  invitation  to  my  next  party. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jane. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

Write  a  letter  of  apology  to  cover  one  of  the  following  situa¬ 
tions  : 

1.  While  chasing  your  runaway  kitten,  you  accidently  broke  one 
of  Mrs.  Thomas’s  rose  bushes. 

2.  Your  mother  rebuked  you  for  embarrassing  your  aunt  by 
“showing  off’’  before  her  guests  while  you  were  visiting  her 
home. 

3.  You  have  broken  a  vase  belonging  to  a  friend  of  your  mother. 

4.  You  made  an  appointment  to  meet  a  friend  last  Saturday, 
and  forgot  all  about  it. 

3.  You  had  promised  to  assist  with  the  serving  at  a  recent 
Senior  Red  Cross  tea,  but  became  ill  that  afternoon. 

6.  You  have  just  discovered  a  book  which  your  aunt  loaned  you 
to  read  last  summer. 

7.  You  forgot  to  thank  your  uncle  for  taking  you  to  an  ice  show 
which  you  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

8.  Your  class,  while  on  a  field  trip  recently,  broke  down  the 
fence  on  Farmer  Calvin’s  property. 

Using  the  Telephone 

“Hello,  Peter.  Why  don’t  you  come  over  to  my  house  and 
play  ping-pong?’’ 

“Officer,  come  to  my  house  quickly.  There’s  someone  trying 
to  break  in  my  basement  window!’’ 

“Mr.  Jones,  please  send  me  two  pounds  of  minced  steak  as 
soon  as  possible.’’ 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  we  should  have  had  to  deliver  the 
above  messages,  however  urgent,  in  person.  Now  the  telephone 
speedily  sends  them  along  a  wire  for  us.  What  a  wonderful  con¬ 
venience  it  is! 

But  it  can  be  a  real  nuisance  in  our  homes,  too,  if  it  is  improp¬ 
erly  used.  Good  telephone  manners  are  important. 
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Remember  that  the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking  cannot 
see  you  and  therefore  cannot  watch  your  facial  expression  and 
gestures.  You  must  speak  in  a  distinct  voice,  directly  into  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  telephone.  Your  voice  should  be  courteous, 
pleasing,  and  natural.  Do  not  shout.  Your  language  should  be 
simple  and  correct. 

Procedure  in  Making  a  Telephone  Call 

1.  Always  listen  before  making  a  call.  On  party  lines,  inquire, 
“  Is  the  line  busy?” 

2.  Make  certain  you  have  the  right  number  before  making  the 
call. 

3.  Inquire  ‘‘Is  this  the  Jones’  residence?”  or  “Is  this  Tyler, 
4865?” 

4.  Make  your  request  clear.  “May  I  speak  with  Tom,  please?” 

5.  It  is  foolish  and  embarrassing  to  have  the  other  person  guess 
who  is  calling.  Announce  who  you  are  as  soon  as  your  party 
answers. 

6.  State  your  message  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  clearly  and 
briefly.  Remember  that  others  may  wish  to  use  the  telephone, 
too.  Don’t  be  guilty  of  prolonged  “visiting”  with  your 
friends  while  the  more  important  messages  of  others  wait. 
Trivial  or  silly  talk  should  not  be  indulged  in. 

7.  Avoid  calling  people  at  inconvenient  times,  such  as  meal 
hours  or  in  the  early  morning.  If  a  call  at  such  a  time  is 
necessary,  apologize  immediately  for  any  inconvenience  you 
are  causing. 

8.  When  you  must  place  your  call  through  a  central  operator, 
be  businesslike  and  courteous  when  speaking  to  her.  She  may 
have  two  or  three  calls  to  handle  at  one  time  and  she  cannot 
spend  needless  time  on  yours. 

Procedure  in  Answering  a  Telephone  Call 

1.  Most  people  answer  their  personal  calls  with  a  courteous 
“Hello”. 

2.  If  the  caller  wishes  to  speak  with  someone  else,  you  may  say, 

“Hold  the  line  a  moment,  please,  I  shall  call  him.”  If  the 
person  requested  is  out,  or  is  unable  to  come  to  the  telephone 
at  the  time,  you  may  ask,  “  Is  there  any  message  I  can  give 
him?”  or  “  I  shall  ask  Mr.  to  call  you  later  if  you  will 

leave  your  number.” 
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3.  If  a  message  is  left,  be  sure  that  you  understand  it  perfectly 
so  that  you  may  pass  it  on  correctly  to  the  person  concerned. 
It  is  advisable  to  write  the  message  down  so  that  it  may  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  person  who  makes  a  telephone  call  usually  ends  it.  If 
you  have  called  someone,  do  not  allow  the  conversation  to  run  on 
indefinitely.  Complete  it  by  saying,  “Thank  you,  ,  Good¬ 
bye.”  or  “Thank  you,  Mr.  ;  that  is  what  I  wished  to  know.” 

ACTIVITY  8. 

Dramatize  the  following  situations.  One  pupil  will  be  the 
caller  and  another  will  answer  the  call. 

1.  Call  your  father’s  office  to  ask  him  to  pick  you  up  at  Jim’s 
house  on  his  way  home. 

2.  Call  the  bus  station  to  inquire  if  the  book  you  left  on  the  bus 
had  been  turned  in  at  the  “Lost  and  Found’’  office. 

3.  Call  the  beauty  parlour  to  talk  with  your  mother.  She  has 
not  yet  arrived  there  when  you  call,  and  you  leave  a  message 
for  her. 

4.  Call  Sarah  and  ask  her  to  lend  you  a  copy  of  the  poem  you 
are  learning  for  memory  work. 

3.  Call  your  aunt  to  invite  her  to  a  surprise  birthday  party  you 
are  planning  for  your  mother. 

6.  Call  a  girl  friend  to  ask  her  to  go  with  you  to  a  movie. 

7.  Call  Mr.  Crabtree  to  apologize  for  riding  across  his  freshly - 
seeded  lawn. 

8.  Call  Uncle  Harry  to  tell  him  that  you  can  accept  his  invitation 
to  go  with  him  on  a  two  weeks’  camping  trip. 

ACTIVITY  9. 

Martha  has  been  in  the  hospital,  and  while  there  received  by 
mail  a  box  of  candy  from  Christine.  She  calls  Christine  to  thank 
her  for  her  kindness. 

Christine:  Hello. 

Martha:  Hello.  Is  that  you  Christine?  This  is  Martha. 

Christine:  O  Martha,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  able  to  be 
out  of  the  hospital.  How  do  you  feel? 

Martha:  Much  better,  thank  you.  I  called  to  thank  . 

Write  the  remainder  of  the  conversation  that  might  take  place. 
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Introducing  Our  Friends 

You  can  probably  recall  being  somewhat  embarrassed  when 
expected  to  make  an  introduction.  Many  awkward  moments  may 
be  saved  if  we  learn  to  make  proper  introductions  and  to  act 
properly  when  being  introduced. 

We  should  know  the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Who  should  make  the  introduction? 

2.  Who  should  be  introduced? 

3.  What  form  should  the  introduction  take? 

4.  How  should  we  act  during  the  introduction? 

3.  What  should  be  the  response  to  an  introduction? 

Who  Should  Make  the  Introduction? 

1.  In  the  course  of  a  party,  the  host  or  hostess  should  do  the 

introducing.  If  the  hostess  is  busy,  she  may  ask  someone  in 
the  group  to  do  it  for  her.  < 

2.  If  two  strangers  meet,  either  one  may  introduce  himself  first. 
The  other  should  respond  immediately  by  introducing  him¬ 
self. 

3.  In  any  other  group,  the  common  acquaintance  should  intro¬ 
duce  those  who  do  not  know  each  other. 

Who  Should  Be  Introduced? 

1 .  A  boy  or  young  man  should  be  introduced  to  a  girl  or  young 
woman. 

2.  A  boy  or  girl  should  be  introduced  to  an  older  man  or  woman. 

3.  A  boy  or  man  should  be  introduced  to  a  woman  of  any  age. 

4.  When  two  women  or  two  men  of  about  equal  age  and  position 
are  to  be  introduced,  it  does  not  matter  which  is  chosen. 

What  Form  Should  the  Introduction  Take? 

Following  arc  suitable  models: 

1.  Mother,  may  I  present  my  teacher,  Miss  Carter? 

2.  Miss  Carter,  1  should  like  to  have  you  meet  my  father. 

3.  Mrs.  Johnson,  may  I  introduce  Mrs.  Kelly? 

4.  Miss  Carter,  this  is  Molly  Harris. 

Notice  that  Molly’s  last  name  is  given.  This  should  always 
be  done  unless  the  last  name  is  obvious. 
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Be  sure  to  speak  distinctly  and  pronounce  the  names  of  the 
persons  correctly.  It  is  very  embarrassing  to  have  newly -intro¬ 
duced  persons  call  each  other  by  the  wrong  name. 

How  Should  One  Act  During  an  Introduction? 

1 .  The  person  making  the  introduction  should  always  stand. 

2.  A  boy  or  girl  should  always  stand  while  being  introduced  and 
should  face  the  other  person  squarely. 

3.  A  woman  may  remain  seated  during  an  introduction,  although 
a  younger  woman  may  very  properly  rise  for  an  introduction 
to  an  older  woman  or  to  any  person  of  higher  position. 

4.  A  boy  or  man  should  shake  hands  with  another  boy  or  man. 
A  girl  or  woman  usually  nods  instead  of  shaking  hands. 

3.  A  boy  should  not  offer  his  hand  to  a  girl,  a  woman  or  a  man, 
but  should  be  ready  to  respond  if  the  other  makes  the  move. 

What  Should  Be  the  Response  to  the  Introduction? 

The  person  to  whom  the  introduction  is  made  should  speak 
first.  Suitable  responses  are:  “How  do  you  do,  Miss  Carter.” 
“  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  White.” 

Avoid  overstatements  or  trite  responses,  such  as: 

“I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,  Miss  Carter.” 

“Proud  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  White.” 

“How’re  you,  Miss  Carter?’ 

“Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

The  other  person  then  responds  with  “How  do  you  do,  Mrs. 
White.”  The  introducer  can  help  two  newly-introduced  persons 
to  be  at  ease  by  some  comment  which  will  start  a  conversation 
between  them.  The  following  is  an  example: 

Mary:  “Miss  Carter,  this  is  Molly  Harris.” 

Miss  Carter:  “How  do  you  do,  Molly.” 

Molly:  “How  do  you  do,  Miss  Carter.” 

Mary:  “Molly  has  moved  into  the  house  next  door  to  me  and  will 
be  coming  to  this  school.” 

Miss  Carter:  “  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  that.  Where  did  you  go 
to  school  last,  Molly? 
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ACTIVITY  10. 

You  may  take  turns  impersonating  the  persons  involved  and 
make  the  following  introductions.  Include  in  your  introductions 
a  comment  which  will  lead  to  conversation. 

1.  Your  aunt  and  your  classmate. 

2.  A  new  boy  or  girl  to  the  leader  of  your  Boys’  Club  or  Girls’ 
Club. 

3.  Your  mother  and  the  lady  who  has  just  moved  in  next  door. 

You  met  her  through  a  child  of  your  own  age  in  her  family. 

4.  Your  older  sister  and  your  teacher. 

3.  Your  aunt  and  your  chum’s  mother. 

ACTIVITY  II. 

If  your  school  has  a  Visitors’  Day,  each  member  of  the  class 
should  be  responsible  for  introducing  the  visitors  from  his  or  her 
family  to  the  teacher  and  to  at  least  one  member  of  the  class. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


y  'am  mar 

The  Pronoun 

Read  the  following  passage: 

Jack  hurt  Jack  and  Jack  went  to  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
asked  Jack  what  was  the  matter,  and  Jack  replied,  “The  front 
wheel  of  Jack’s  bicycle  struck  Jack’s  leg.” 

The  language  sounds  unusual,  does  it  not?  That  is  how  our 
language  would  sound  if  there  were  no  such  words  as  pronouns. 

Pronouns  are  words  which  we  may  use  in  place  of  nouns,  to 
avoid  unpleasant  repetition  of  the  nouns.  They  represent  persons 
or  things  without  actually  naming  them. 

A  person,  in  speaking  or  writing,  very  rarely  uses  his  own 
name.  Instead,  he  uses  /,  me,  myself,  my,  mine. 

Neither  does  a  person  always  use  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  is  speaking.  He  is  likely  to  use  you,  yourself,  your,  yours. 
In  former  times  the  pronouns  thou,  thee,  thy,  thyself,  and  thine 
were  used,  but  now  they  are  seldom  spoken,  and  we  see  them  written 
only  in  Biblical  passages  or  in  selections  from  early  authors. 

In  speaking  about  persons  or  things,  there  are  many  pronouns 
available — he,  him,  himself,  his,  she,  her,  herself,  hers,  it,  itself,  its, 
who,  whom,  whose,  someone  and  many  others. 

A  pronoun  is  a  representing  word,  which  takes  the  place  of  a 
noun. 


A  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  represents  something  without 

naming  it. 
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ACTIVITY  I. 

Select  the  pronouns  in  the  following  passage  and  name  the 
persons  or  things  they  represent  without  naming: 

Margaret  said  to  herself,  ‘‘I  will  ask  the  teacher  about  my 
problem.  It  certainly  has  me  puzzled.  She  is  very  good  about 
helping  pupils  when  they  go  to  her.” 
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So  she  went  to  the  teacher  and  said,  “Miss  Miller,  will  you 
help  me  with  my  problem?’’ 

Miss  Miller  replied,  “Of  course,  I  will,  Margaret.  I  was 
wondering  if  some  of  you  would  not  find  that  a  difficult  one.’’ 

ACTIVITY  2. 

Write  the  following  paragraph  and  underline  all  the  pronouns: 

Two  Young  Farmers 

Brothers  Bill  and  Jack  love  the  farm.  They  live  on  a  three 
hundred  acre  one,  which  has  given  father  many  fine  crops.  Bill 
likes  to  work  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  He  spends 
many  pleasant  hours  in  the  orchard  and  the  garden  just  beside  it. 
Some  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  he  sells  to  his  mother,  while 
others  he  takes  to  market.  He  gives  Mother  all  the  flowers  she 
can  use  and  also  sells  some  to  tourists.  Jack  is  more  interested 
in  farm  animals  and  has  a  little  Holstein  calf  of  his  own.  He  is 
hoping  that  she  will  win  prizes  at  the  fall  fair  and  already  is  groom¬ 
ing  her  black  and  white  coat  to  look  as  sleek  as  possible.  The  boys 
intend  to  be  farmers  like  father  when  they  grow  up,  and  naturally 
he  is  very  pleased.  Bill  has  told  me,  “I  think  we  shall  go  to  an 
agricultural  school  and  learn  all  we  can  about  farming  before  we 
set  out  on  our  own.’’ 


Kinds  of  Pronouns 

1 .  Personal : 

Pronouns  which  represent  persons  without  naming  them  are 
called  Personal  Pronouns — /,  me,  we,  us,  you,  he,  him,  she, 
her,  they,  them,  etc. 

Note:  It  is  classified  as  a  personal  pronoun,  although  it  very 
often  represents  a  thing,  not  a  person. 

2.  Demonstrative: 

Pronouns  which  point  out  some  person,  place  or  thing  are 
called  Demonstrative  Pronouns — this,  that,  these,  those. 

3.  Interrogative: 

Pronouns  which  are  used  in  introducing  questions  are  called 
Interrogative  Pronouns — who,  whom,  which,  what. 

Example:  Who  knocked  at  the  door? 
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4.  Indefinite: 

Pronouns  which  stand  for  no  person  or  thing  in  particular  are 
called  Indefinite  Pronouns — some,  somebody,  someone,  some¬ 
thing,  any,  anyone,  anything,  anybody,  all,  several,  few,  one, 
none,  both,  either,  neither,  many,  others,  everyone,  everybody, 
everything,  etc. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Select  the  pronouns  from  the  following  sentences  and  classify 
them  as  personal,  demonstrative,  interrogation  and  indefinite: 

1 .  We  saw  John  looking  over  the  hockey  sticks. 

2.  Some  were  expensive,  but  others  were  quite  cheap. 

3.  Which  did  he  buy? 

4.  Nobody  was  absent  today. 

5.  Did  you  see  anyone  you  knew  at  the  concert? 

6.  Helen  had  two  new  pencils,  but  she  has  lost  both  of  them. 

7.  Everybody  brought  something  for  the  auction  sale. 

8.  Who  gave  you  this? 

9.  Several  of  the  pupils  won  prizes. 

10.  They  heard  somebody  in  the  hall. 

1  1 .  What  did  you  do  about  that? 

12.  All  have  supported  us  in  the  campaign  for  funds. 

13.  Someone  found  the  book  for  him. 

1 4.  I  met  her  on  the  street  recently. 

13.  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

16.  These  are  not  suitable  books. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Fill  each  blank  with  a  suitable  pronoun.  Do  not  use  “you”. 

1.  “ . is  knocking  at  the  door?”  .  asked. 

2.  is.  ,”  Mother  answered. 

3  .  saw  ...  put .  there? 

4  .  like  .  ,  but  do  not  like 


3.  John  gave  to  when  asked 

6.  .  said  that  had  done  the  work. 

7.  .  showed .  the  way  to  school. 

8.  .  bought  at  the  store. 

9 .  and  will  bring  our  money  tomorrow. 

10.  Was  it  .  who  sent  the  flowers? 
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The  Adjective 

If  all  the  pupils  in  your  class  were  asked  to  think  of  a  rose, 
probably  no  two  of  you  would  see  the  same  mental  picture. 

If  you  were  asked  to  think  of  a  red  rose,  your  picture  would 
be  more  nearly  alike.  You  would  shut  out  yellow,  white  and  pink. 
roses  and  think  only  of  a  red  one. 

If  you  were  asked  to  think  of  a  small  red  rose,  your  mental 
pictures  would  be  almost  identical.  The  words  small  and  red 
narrow  down  the  meaning  of  the  noun  rose.  Instead  of  saying 
narrow  down,  we  may  use  the  word  modify,  which  means  to  reduce 
in  extent  or  degree.  It  is  plain  that  the  words  red  and  small  do 
reduce  the  broad  meaning  of  the  noun  rose. 

Words,  such  as  small  and  red  which  are  used  to  modify  nouns, 
are  called  adjectives. 


An  Adjective  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  noun  or  pronoun. 


Usually  adjectives  are  placed  directly  before  the  nouns  they 
modify:  ripe  apples;  comfortable  shoes;  bright  light. 

Sometimes,  for  variety  or  emphasis,  adjectives  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  nouns  they  modify: 

A  boy,  tall,  strong  and  willing,  is  needed  for  this  job. 

Many  jewels,  brilliant  and  priceless,  sparkled  in  the  royal 
crown. 

An  adjective  that  modifies  the  bare  subject  may  be  in  the 
predicate  of  the  sentence,  along  with  the  verb  is,  was,  were,  etc. 
The  cake  is  delicious.  The  sun  was  bright. 

These  are  then  called  predicate  adjectives. 

delicious — predicate  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  cake. 

bright — predicate  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  sun. 

A  predicate  adjective  often  modifies  a  pronoun. 

I  am  tall.  He  is  clever. 

tall — predicate  adjective,  modifying  the  pronoun  I. 
clever — predicate  adjective,  modifying  the  pronoun  he. 

The  relation  of  an  adjective  is  given  as  follows: 

The  north  wind  was  cold. 

north — adjective,  modifying  the  noun  wind. 

cold — predicate  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  wind. 
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ACTIVITY  5. 

Select  the  adjectives  from  the  following  sentences,  and  state 
the  relation  of  each: 

1.  The  old-fashioned  garden  was  lovely  in  spring. 

2.  Dainty  yellow  primroses  bloomed  beside  the  narrow  paths. 

3.  Under  stately  trees  lay  wide  beds  of  nodding  daffodils. 

4.  Bright  crocuses  studded  the  new  grass  like  gleaming  jewels. 

3.  Beside  the  gray  stone  wall,  tall  tulips  swayed  in  the  gentle 
breeze. 

6.  A  border  of  blue  irises  reflected  the  soft  colour  of  the  cloud¬ 
less  sky. 

7.  Butterflies,  gay  and  colourful,  darted  among  the  flowers. 

8.  Artists  have  painted  charming  pictures  of  such  gardens. 

ACTIVITY  6. 

A.  Use  each  of  the  following  as  a  predicate  adjective  in  a  sen¬ 
tence:  quarrelsome,  dangerous,  dreary. 

B.  Use  each  of  the  following  adjectives  directly  before  a  noun  in  a 
sentence:  feeble,  harsh,  foolish. 

C.  Use  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  adjectives,  immediately  after 
a  noun  in  a  sentence:  blue  and  tranquil;  tall  and  sturdy;  dull 
and  cheerless. 


Kinds  of  Adjectives 

1.  Descriptive  Adjectives: 

Adjectives  that  describe  the  person  or  thing  named  by  the 
noun  are  called  descriptive  adjectives. 

Soft  fleecy  clouds  drifted  across  the  blue  sky. 

Frisky  Huh  lambs  played  on  the  green  hillside. 

2.  Numeral  Adjectives: 

Some  adjectives  modify  by  telling  number  or  order.  These  are 
called  numeral  adjectives. 

There  are  five  books  on  the  desk. 

Have  you  done  the  third  question? 

3.  Pronominal  Adjectives: 

Some  adjectives  are  made  from  pronouns.  They  are  called 
pronominal  adjectives. 

Charles  rides  his  bicycle. 

I  have  lost  my  pencil. 
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4.  Articles: 

The  adjectives,  a,  an,  and  the  are  commonly  used  before  nouns. 
They  are  given  the  special  name,  articles. 

The  Indian  used  a  birch-bark  canoe. 

An  apple  fell  from  the  tree. 

5.  Proper  Adjectives: 

Some  adjectives  are  formed  from  proper  nouns.  They  are 
called  proper  adjectives  and  must  be  written  with  capitals. 
The  French  commander  surrendered  the  fort. 

We  are  studying  the  English  language. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

State  the  kind  and  relation  of  each  adjective  in  the  following 
sentences : 

1 .  Five  lively  children  were  playing  on  the  sandy  beach. 

2.  The  sharp  eye  of  the  angry  captain  swept  over  the  disorderly 
desk. 

3.  Dorothy  found  some  money  under  her  plate. 

4.  A  Dutch  freighter  carried  a  heavy  cargo  of  Canadian  lumber. 
3.  These  cookies  are  delicious. 

6.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Elizabethan  seamen  won  great 
wealth  for  their  queen  and  country. 

7.  The  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  mountains  glittered  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

8.  Have  you  another  pen? 

ACTIVITY  8. 

Suggest  three  adjectives  which  might  be  used  to  modify  each 
noun  in  the  list  below: 

Examples:  music — stirring,  soft,  mournful 

journey — tiresome,  interesting,  dangerous 
airplane  palace  orchard  river 

sheep  fox  mountain  kitchen 

The  Verb 

Another  part  of  speech  frequently  used  is  the  Verb.  All  bare 
predicates  are  verbs. 

ACTIVITY  9. 

Select  the  verbs  in  each  of  these  sentences: 

1.  Franz  Schubert  composed  the  well-known  “Unfinished 
Symphony 


2.  He  wrote  hundreds  of  beautiful  songs. 

3.  This  musician  had  great  talent. 

4.  The  young  Franz  sang  in  the  school  choir. 

3.  His  beautiful  soprano  voice  delighted  everyone. 

6.  Later  he  played  in  the  school  orchestra. 

7.  Frequently  the  lad  failed  in  mathematics. 

8.  In  his  room  he  studied  the  piano  constantly. 

9.  Franz  wrote  many  compositions  before  he  was  fifteen. 

10.  Publishers  cheated  Schubert  out  of  much  money. 

1  1 .  Consequently,  he  lived  a  life  of  poverty. 

12.  At  the  age  of  thirty  this  brilliant  musician  died. 

Verb  Phrases 

Often  the  verb  consists  of  more  than  one  word.  It  is  then 
called  a  Verb  Phrase.  The  verb  phrases  are  italicized  in  these 
sentences: 

Billy  is  going  with  you. 

I  have  done  the  work  carefully. 

You  should  have  seen  Tom  run. 

The  work  had  been  finished  that  day. 


1 .  The  bare  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  called  a  verb. 

2.  A  verb  phrase  consists  of  two  or  more  words. 


ACTIVITY  10. 

Select  the  verbs  and  verb  phrases: 

1.  Canadians  appreciate  their  heritage  of  freedom. 

2.  Our  forebears  fought  for  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

3.  The  youth  of  Canada  has  inherited  many  privileges. 

4.  Our  ancestors  won  for  us  freedom  of  worship. 

3.  Hardy  pioneers  have  built  a  strong  nation. 

6.  They  encountered  many  obstacles  in  the  early  days. 

7.  A  good  citizen  of  Canada  carries  many  responsibilities. 

8.  He  must  conserve  carefully  the  vast  resources  of  the  country. 

9.  He  will  obey  willingly  the  laws  of  his  land. 

10.  On  many  occasions  he  extends  a  helping  hand  to  those  in 
need. 

He  treats  his  fellows  courteously,  fairly  and  justly. 
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II. 


ACTIVITY  II. 

We  give  the  relation  of  a  verb  in  a  sentence  by  telling  what 
its  subject  is. 

Example:  Tom  saw  a  flying  saucer. 

The  time  had  come  for  decisive  action. 

saw — verb,  having  for  its  subject  the  noun,  Tom. 

had  come — verb  phrase,  having  for  its  subject  the  noun, 

time. 

Give  the  relation  of  the  verbs  in  Activity  10. 

ACTIVITY  12. 

(a)  Analyze  these  sentences  graphically.  Note  that  some  are 
inverted  and  some  in  split  order.  You  must  put  them  into 
the  natural  order  before  analyzing. 

(b)  Make  a  list  of  the  verbs  found  in  the  exercise,  and  give  the 
relation  of  each. 

1.  Mr.  Wardle  went  to  the  pond  with  his  guests. 

2.  A  rose  of  great  beauty  stands  on  the  table. 

3.  Thousands  of  people  were  cheering  in  the  stands. 

4.  To  his  great  dismay  no  one  appeared  at  the  door. 

3.  In  the  early  days,  many  settlers  were  killed  by  unfriendly 
Indians. 

6.  Silently  and  swiftly  the  thief  stole  into  the  dark  house. 

7.  Many  enemies  were  found  within  the  country’s  border. 

8.  At  the  threshold  they  were  stopped  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

9.  At  last  the  long-awaited  caravan  came  within  sight  of  the 
watchers. 

10.  Those  on  the  committee  have  attended  at  every  session. 

ACTIVITY  13. 

Give  the  written  analysis  of  these  sentences.  You  may  now 
use  the  term  Verb  instead  of  bare  predicate. 

1.  Pupils  in  senior  classes  should  prepare  for  their  future  work. 

2.  They  should  think  seriously  about  their  own  capabilities. 

3.  Much  time  must  be  spent  in  the  reading  of  good  books. 

4.  Without  a  good  grounding  in  English  a  student  flounders 
hopelessly. 

5.  In  secondary  schools  much  importance  is  placed  on  reading 
ability. 
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6.  An  educated  person  is  known  by  his  correct  use  of  the  language. 

7.  A  wide  vocabulary  serves  well  in  every  walk  of  life. 

8.  Self-educated  people  have  learned  by  wide  reading. 

9.  The  careful,  accurate  pupil  is  usually  rewarded  by  success. 

10.  For  the  sake  of  your  own  future,  you  should  check  your  work 

habits  now. 


Proper  Names  in  Analysis 

A  proper  name  of  more  than  one  word  is  never  broken  up  for 
analysis. 

1 .  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in  1  534.  Bare  Subject — 
Jacques  Cartier. 

2.  The  Maid  of  the  Mist  travels  close  to  the  Falls  at  Niagara. 
Bare  Subject — Maid  of  the  Mist. 

3.  The  Canadian  National  Railways  system  is  owned  by  the 
Government.  Modifier  of  Bare  Subject — Canadian  National 
Railways. 

ACTIVITY  14. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

The  Great  Lakes  waterway  extends  for  many  miles  into  central 
Canada.  Many  large  rivers  empty  into  Lake  Superior.  From  this 
lake,  the  St.  Mary’s  River  travels  southward  into  Lake  Huron. 
Water  from  Lake  Michigan  moves  into  Lake  Huron  by  the 
Mackinac  Strait.  Lake  St.  Clair  lies  between  the  St.  Clair  River 
and  the  Detroit  River.  The  water  in  Lake  Erie  reaches  far  to  the 
south.  At  this  point,  it  moves  to  the  east  toward  Niagara.  The 
Niagara  River  flows  from  south  to  north  into  Lake  Ontario. 
Finally,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  In  a  few  years,  many  large  salt-water  ships  will  dock 
at  ports  on  the  upper  lakes. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

A.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  graphically  and  give  the 
written  analysis  of  any  four.  Be  sure  to  rewrite  any  sentences 
that  are  in  inverted  or  split  order. 

1.  In  1793,  Alexander  Mackenzie  arrived  at  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  This  brave  Scottish  explorer  had  travelled  through  many 
dangerous  rivers  in  a  frail  birch-bark  canoe. 

3.  Nine  other  men  went  with  him  on  his  adventurous  trip. 
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4.  On  one  occasion,  his  frightened  boatmen  disappeared  with 
the  canoe. 

5.  Quickly  the  other  members  of  the  group  set  out  in  a  search 
party. 

6.  Through  fear,  the  cowardly  boatmen  were  returning  without 
the  others. 

7.  No  punishment  was  given  to  the  deserters  for  their  action. 

8.  The  treacherous  rivers  with  their  many  cascades  and  rapids 
wound  for  miles  among  the  mountains. 

9.  On  July  20th,  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  appeared  in  view  before 
them. 

B.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  graphically  and  give  the 
written  analysis  of  any  four.  Be  sure  to  rewrite  any  sentences 
that  are  in  inverted  or  split  order. 

1 .  A  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  was,  at  one  time,  plannted  by 
Robert  Bruce. 

2.  At  first  the  valiant  Scottish  king  was  hindered  by  wars  at 
home. 

3.  Later  on,  he  stayed  at  home  on  account  of  illness. 

4.  The  famous  liberator  of  Scotland  died  at  Cardrose  Castle  in 
1329. 

3.  An  interesting  legend  about  later  events  has  come  to  us. 

6.  At  death,  his  heart  was  removed  from  his  body  for  a  very 
special  reason. 

7.  By  Bruce’s  request,  it  would  go  to  Jerusalem  for  burial. 

8.  In  1390,  Sir  James  Douglas  travelled  toward  that  city  with 
the  embalmed  heart. 

9.  Before  his  arrival,  the  loyal  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce  was 
killed  by  the  Moors  in  a  battle. 

10.  The  heart  of  Bruce  was  returned  to  Scotland  by  a  faithful 
knight. 

11.  It  lies  in  Melrose  Abbey  with  the  body  of  Douglas. 
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Variety  in  Sentences 

Everyone  likes  variety  in  his  work,  his  play,  and  even  in  his 
food.  Language  can  become  very  monotonous  if  it  is  not  varied 
in  kind  and  form.  Many  stories  written  by  girls  and  boys  lack 
interest  because  of  the  use  of  nothing  but  assertive  sentences 
written  in  the  natural  order.  The  following  paragraph  has  been 
much  improved  by  rewriting  and  using  a  variety  of  sentences: 

I.  “The  story  of  the  building  of  the  Alcan  Highway  is  very 
interesting.  The  United  States  Army  built  it  in  nine  hard- 
driving  months.  It  was  built  in  1942.  It  was  turned  over  to 
Canada  in  1946.  It  is  1,221  miles  long.  It  starts  at  Dawson 
Creek,  British  Columbia,  and  ends  at  the  Alaskan  border. 
The  road  is  maintained  by  many  workers.  Some  three  hundred 
workers  grade  and  gravel  every  inch  of  its  surface.  They  do 
this  at  least  twice  a  week.  They  do  it  summer  and  winter. 
The  result  is  a  very  good  road.  Heavy  trucks  and  trailers  can 
travel  fast.  They  can  travel  up  to  five  hundred  miles  a  day.” 
II.  “How  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  Alcan 
Highway!  It  was  built  in  nine  hard-driving  months  in  1942 
by  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  turned  over  to  Canada 
in  1 946.  From  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  where  it 
begins,  to  the  Alaskan  border  is  a  distance  of  1,221  miles. 
Winter  and  summer,  some  three  hundred  workers  grade  and 
gravel  every  inch  of  its  surface  at  least  twice  a  week.  The 
result  is  a  good  road  on  which  heavy  trucks  and  trailers  can 
travel  up  to  five  hundred  miles  a  day.” 

ACTIVITY  I 

Improve  the  following  paragraph  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
done  above.  Use  a  variety  of  sentences  and  write  them  in  different 
order. 

“A  humorist  I  know  likes  to  tell  stories.  He  likes  to  tell  a 
story  about  a  fox.  He  tells  how  his  father  skinned  a  silver  fox 
without  killing  it.  He  was  playing  around  in  front  of  the  cabin. 
He  was  playing  with  a  home-made  bow  and  arrow.  A  fox  ran  out 
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of  the  spruce  trees  and  stopped  still.  The  fox  watched  him.  His 
father  was  near.  He  grabbed  the  lad’s  bow  and  arrow  when  he 
saw  the  fox.  The  fox  saw  him  move.  He  decided  to  leave  promptly. 
The  father  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  pinned  that  fox’s  tail  to  a 
tree  with  the  arrow.  The  fox  was  going  so  fast  that  he  jumped 
right  out  of  his  pelt.  He  disappeared  into  the  forest  like  a  streak 
of  lightning.  A  trapper  neighbour  caught  the  peltless  fox  in  one 
of  his  traps  two  days  later!” 


Different  Kinds  of  Sentences  for  Opening  a  Story 

or  Description 


A  good  opening  sentence  in  a  story  or  description  can  be  any 
one  of  the  four  kinds  of  sentences — Assertive,  Interrogative, 
Imperative,  or  Exclamatory. 

Example: 

Assertive:  Old  King  was  an  unusual  looking  horse,  to  say  the 

least. 

Interrogative:  Where  could  you  find  a  stranger  looking  horse  than 
Old  King? 

Imperative:  Just  picture  the  most  unusual  horse  you  have  ever 

seen. 


Exclamatory: 


What  an  unusual  looking  animal  Old  King  was! 


ACTIVITY  2 — Opening  Sentences. 

Suppose  that  you  are  about  to  describe  some  very  peaceful 
and  pleasant  scene  you  have  discovered  in  your  travels.  Write 
four  possible  introductory  sentences,  and  make  each  a  different 
kind. 

Choosing  Good  Nouns 

Use  the  noun  which  has  the  most  definite  meaning.  Consider 
the  sentence:  “The  man  fought  fiercely.”  The  noun  man  has  a 
very  broad  meaning.  The  meaning  becomes  clearer  if  one  uses 
instead  soldier,  desperado,  captive. 


ACT IV TTY  3 — Synonyms  for  Nouns. 

(a)  Following  is  a  list  of  words  which  might  be  used  as  nouns  in 
sentences.  After  each  write  three  other  nouns  which  would 
probably  be  more  definite  in  their  meaning. 

1 .  sound  2.  road 
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3.  animal 
3.  plant 
7.  grain 
9.  tool 


4.  building 
6.  store 
8.  room 
10.  book 


(b)  Write  a  good  sentence,  using  one  word  from  each  group  of 
three. 


ACTIVITY  4 — Abbreviations. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  commonly  in  letter 
writing  and  should  be  memorized.  Write  the  names  or  words  for 
which  they  stand. 

St.,  Ave.,  Blvd.,  c/o. 

R.R.,  R.F.D.,  P.O.,  N.,  S„  E..  W.,  O.H.M.S.,  P.S. 

Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec. 

Nfld.,  N.S.,  N.B.,  P.E. I.,  P.Q.,  Ont.,  Man.,  Sask.,  Alta.,  B.C., 
N.W.T. 

Messrs.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Hon.,  Mme.,  Mmes.,  Lt.,  Capt.,  Maj.,  Col., 
U.S.A.,  U.K.,  N.Y.,  Minn.,  Mich.,  Mont.,  Wash.,  N.D.,  Mass., 
Me.,  Vt.,  N.H.,  Penn.,  0.,  Ill.,  Wis. 

Contractions 

Through  the  years,  certain  pairs  of  words,  which  are  used 
together  a  great  deal,  have  been  blended  together  in  such  a  way 
that  part  of  one  of  them  is  omitted.  The  combined  words  are 
spelled  as  one  word,  and  the  part  omitted  is  replaced  by  an  (’) 
apostrophe,  e.g.,  did  not  has  become  didn't-,  I  am  has  become  I'm. 

In  the  case  of  shall  not  and  will  not,  the  spelling  has  changed 
as  well.  They  have  become  shan’t  and  won’t,  respectively. 

Also  certain  single  words  have  been  contracted.  These  are 
usually  found  in  poetry.  Never  has  become  ne’er;  ever  has  become 
e’er. 

As  a  rule  contractions  should  not  be  used  in  written  language, 
except  where  the  direct  words  of  a  speaker  are  being  quoted. 

ACTIVITY  5 

Use  the  contractions  of  the  following  pairs  of  words  in  sen¬ 
tences,  as  follows: 

Assertive  Sentences:  could  not,  were  not,  you  have,  it  is,  we  are, 
she  will. 

Interrogative  Sentences:  did  not,  would  not,  have  not,  is  not. 
Imperative  Sentences:  let  us,  do  not. 
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ACTIVITY  6 

1.  Write  two  different  contractions  of  “it  is”. 

2.  Write  sentences  using  two  words  for  each  of  the  following 
contractions: 

hasn’t,  he’s,  you’re,  I’ve,  won’t,  aren’t,  we’ve,  they’ve. 

ACTIVITY  7— Verb  and  Noun  Forms. 

Some  “Doing”  words  have  corresponding  “Naming”  words. 
Supply  the  noun  which  corresponds  to  each  of  the  following  verbs: 
For  example:  Sing — “Doing”  word,  or  verb;  song — “naming” 
word,  or  noun. 

give  resist  lose  bury  sell 

donate  dictate  practise  bake  discover 

recite  analyze  certify  advise  assist 

marry  sign  create  paralyze  reduce 

Pronunciation 

\ 

Careless  speakers  have  a  habit  of  slurring  words  together. 
Some  of  these  combinations  are  used  very  frequently  in  ordinary 
language  and  we  should  practise  saying  them  correctly: 


will  you 
what  did  you 
what  do  you 
did  you 


should  have  let  me  did  he 

could  have  going  to  have  to 

won’t  you  don’t  you  have  you 

give  me 

ACTIVITY  8 

Write  a  sentence,  using  each  of  the  expressions  above.  Read 
these  to  one  another  in  class  to  check  pronunciation. 

Some  Interesting  Word  Parts — Prefix 

A  letter  or  group  of  letters  which  is  placed  before  a  word  in 
order  to  change  its  meaning  is  called  a  prefix.  Consider  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  meaning  between  national  and  international;  between  sell 
and  resell;  between  meditate  and  premeditate.  Word  parts  such  as 
inter,  re,  and  pre,  are  prefixes. 

Following  is  a  list  of  prefixes,  together  with  their  meanings: 
income  bi — two  bicycle 

interview  sub — under  submarine 

preview  tri — three  tricycle 

rewrite  semi-half  semicircle 

lacking  in  or 


in — m,  into 
inter — between 
pre — before 
re — again 
not  or 
without 


un 


unpleasant  dis — 


opposite  to 


disunited 
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ACTIVITY  9 

Write  one  word,  using  each  of  the  above-mentioned  prefixes, 
and  be  prepared  to  tell  orally  how  the  meaning  of  the  root  word 
has  been  changed. 

ACTIVITY  10 

Make  a  list  of  prefixes  not  mentioned  above  and  write  a  word 
in  which  each  appears. 

The  Dictionary — an  Interesting  and  Helpful  Book 

One  of  our  greatest  Canadian  orators  and  writers  was  the 
late  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  many  hours  of 
his  leisure  time  browsing  through  the  dictionary.  To  him  new 
words  were  as  interesting  as  newly -discovered  stamps,  coins,  or 
flowers  would  be  to  other  people.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  familiar 
word,  he  quite  often  discovered  some  new  fact  about  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  dictionary  habit  helped  to  make  him  the 
great  artist  of  the  English  language  that  he  was.  Perhaps  the 
dictionary  can  be  an  interesting  book  to  us,  too.  It  certainly  can 
be  a  very  useful  one. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  dictionary  tells  us  about 
words?  The  four  most  important  are  (1)  the  correct  spelling  (2) 
the  correct  pronunciation  (3)  the  meaning  or  meanings  and  (4) 
the  part  of  speech,  or  parts  of  speech,  if  it  can  be  used  as  more 
than  one. 

A  more  expensive  dictionary  tells  also  (1)  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  i.e.,  the  language  from  which  it  came,  and  the  root  word 
from  which  it  is  formed,  and  (2)  the  other  words  related  to  it. 
Finding  the  Correct  Spelling: 

If  we  have  no  idea  as  to  how  a  word  is  spelled,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  get  help  from  the  dictionary.  But  this  is  rarely  the 
case.  Usually  we  have  at  least  a  vague  picture  of  the  word. 

What  is  the  spelling  of  a  particular  sound?  For  example,  is 
it  ei,  e,  ea,  or  ee,  in  words  like  deceive,  belief,  or  seek} 

Words  with  silent  letters  at  the  beginning,  such  as  knowledge, 
pneumonia,  czar,  are  troublesome,  but  fortunately  there  are  very 
few  of  these. 

In  trying  to  find  the  correct  spelling,  begin  with  the  one  you 
think  is  right.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  look  for  alternative  spellings 
of  sounds  in  the  word.  In  the  case  of  consonants,  watch  for  the 
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doubling  of  letters.  For  example,  you  may  have  looked  for  the 
word  spelled  accomodate.  Not  finding  it,  you  look  for  the  spelling 
with  a  “double  m“ — accommodate. 

Following  is  a  list  of  alternates  for  common  vowel  and  conso¬ 
nant  sounds  which  you  should  memorize: 
o — o  (cove)  oa  (boat)  ough  (though)  ow  (snow) 
ou — ow  (how)  ou  (loud)  ough  (bough) 

e — e  (complete)  ee  (seen)  ea  (peak)  ei  (deceive)  ic  (believe) 
i  (machine) 

o — o  (hot)  ou  (bought)  au  (laud) 

a — a  (plate)  ai  (bait)  eigh  (sleigh)  ay  (play)  ei  (rein)  e  (there) 
ey  (prey) 

er — er  (concern)  ur  (burn)  ir  (stir)  yr  (myrtle)  or  (word)  ear 
(earn) 

ch — ch  (chin)  tch  (catch)  ti  (question)  te  (righteous) 
j — j  (joy)  g  (age)  dg  (edge)  di  (cordial) 

oo — oo  (boot)  o  (do)  u  (rule)  ew  (blew)  eu  (rheumatism)  ou 
(soup) 

i — i  (mine)  ight  (right)  y  (by)  ais  (aisle)  eigh  (height) 
k — c  (carry)  k  (king)  ch  (character)  ck  (back) 
f — f  (fun)  ph  (Phillip)  gh  (laugh) 
g — g  (goat)  gh  (ghost)  gu  (rogue) 
n — n  (new)  kn  (knew)  pn  (pneumonia)  gn  (gnat) 
s — s  (sent)  c  (cent)  sc  (scent)  ss  (less) 
z — z  (zoo)  cz  (czar) 

ACTIVITY  II. 

Where  possible,  write  two  additional  words  for  each  of  the 
sounds  shown  by  the  words  in  parentheses  above. 

For  example:  cove — rove,  stove;  mine — fine,  line. 

Dictionary  Drills 

Some  persons  do  not  use  the  dictionary  as  much  as  they 
should,  because  it  takes  too  long  to  find  a  word.  Here  are  some 
drills  which  you  may  practise  if  you  wish  to  increase  your  speed. 
I.  Practise  opening  your  dictionary  at  approximately  the  right 
page  for  each  initial  letter.  Make  ten  tries  on  ten  different 
letters  and  sec  what  your  score  of  success  is.  Score  two  points 
for  a  “bull’s-eye, ’’  and  one  point  if  you  get  the  letter  either 
before  or  after  the  one  you  were  attempting. 
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II.  Select  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  for  example  “k”.  Have 
the  person  who  is  “it”  call  out  other  letters  and  have  the 
members  of  the  class  respond  as  quickly  as  possible  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  left  hand  if  it  comes  before  “k“  in  the  alphabet 
and  the  right  hand  if  it  comes  after  “k’\  Try  speeding  up 
the  game  as  the  players  become  more  expert. 

III.  Write  a  word  from  approximately  the  middle  of  the  list  given 
under  a  certain  letter.  For  example,  from  the  “p’s”  you 
might  choose  the  word  plastic.  Have  the  person  who  is  “it”, 
call  out  ten  other  words  beginning  with  the  letter  “p”. 
Immediately  the  players  should  raise  the  left  hand  if  it  comes 
before  plastic  alphabetically,  or  the  right  hand  if  it  comes 
after.  To  avoid  delay,  “it”  should  prepare  the  list  of  words 
beforehand.  It  should  include  some  hard  ones  such  as  please, 
plaster,  plant.  Why  are  these  words  more  difficult  than  ones 
such  as  pottery,  pantry ,  and  proof? 

IV.  Make  a  list  of  ten  words.  See  who  can  find  all  the  ten  words 
in  the  dictionary  first.  The  players  should  be  required  to 
write  down  the  page  on  which  each  word  is  found.  Following 
is  one  list  you  may  use  to  begin  with:  donor,  prairie,  sedge, 
maple,  thorough,  absolute,  friend,  nobody,  world,  beauty.  You 
can  make  up  other  lists  of  your  own. 

Homonyms 

Words,  which  sound  alike  or  nearly  alike,  but  have  different 

meanings,  are  called  homonyms. 

sale  sail  cent  scent  sent  blue  blew 

ACTIVITY  12. 

1 .  Use  homonyms  of  each  of  the  following  words  in  assertive 
sentences: 

steak,  flue,  rain,  lean,  bad,  grate. 

2.  Use  homonyms  of  each  of  the  following  words  in  interrogative 
sentences: 

sea,  cell,  root,  bough,  sun,  flour. 

3.  Use  homonyms  of  each  of  the  following  words  in  imperative 
sentences: 

right,  waist,  stair,  medal,  by,  bee. 
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ACTIVITY  13. 

Begin  making  a  list  of  homonyms  in  the  back  of  your  spelling 
exercise  book  or  in  your  English  exercise  book.  Provide  plenty  of 
space  because  the  list  will  be  a  long  one. 

ACTIVITY  14 — Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary. 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  in  connection  with 
merchandising:  wholesale,  retail,  advertising,  discount,  turn-over, 
window  display,  clerk,  charge  account,  credit,  cash  sale,  receipt, 
catalogue,  till,  customer,  chain-store,  groceteria,  department  store, 
mail  order,  inventory,  cashier. 

ACTIVITY  15 — Variety  in  Sentences. 

Improve  the  following  fable  by  changing  some  of  the  sen¬ 
tences.  All  are  assertive  and  in  the  natural  order.  Make  some  of 
them  interrogative,  imperative,  or  exclamatory.  Change  some  to 
inverted,  or  split  order.  Read  your  stories  to  the  class. 

A  camel,  bound  by  a  foot  so  that  he  could  not  wander,  was 
browsing  in  a  desert.  A  rat,  finding  him  without  a  guardian,  decided 
to  take  hold  of  the  leash  end  and  lead  him  back  to  his  rat-hole. 
A  camel  is  naturally  docile  and  never  balky.  The  Camel  readily 
followed  his  new  leader.  The  Rat  and  the  Camel  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  the  rat-hole,  but  it  proved  to  be  too  narrow.  The 
Camel  said,  “You  simpleton.  You  see  what  you  have  done.  You 
must  see  that  my  body  is  too  big,  and  your  home  is  too  little. 
My  body  will  never  grow  any  smaller,  and  the  rat-hole  will  never 
grow  any  bigger.  You  cannot  expect  to  keep  me  with  you.” 

Good  intentions  are  useless  in  the  absence  of  common  sense. 
Adapted  from  “An  Argosy  of  Fables”,  by  Frederick  T.  Cooper. 

ACTIVITY  16 — Regular,  Inverted,  and  Split  Order. 

Divide  the  subject  from  the  predicate  by  a  vertical  line.  Be¬ 
fore  you  do  so  rewrite  each  sentence  in  the  natural  order. 

1.  Into  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  Six  Hundred. 

2.  By  noon  the  work  of  the  threshers  was  finished. 

3.  On  his  master’s  property  our  neighbour’s  dog  growls  at 
strangers. 

4.  Every  recess  period  the  boys  in  our  class  play  baseball. 

3.  Each  summer  the  old  gentleman  camped  at  the  lake  in  the 
Rockies. 

6.  At  vacation  time  the  little  boy  visited  his  favourite  aunt. 
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7.  During  the  storm  the  branches  of  the  old  oak  swayed  danger¬ 
ously. 

8.  Out  of  the  door  rushed  the  frightened  kitten. 

9.  To  the  victors  go  the  spoils. 

ACTIVITY  17. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Heavy  banks  of  fleecy  clouds  hung  low  in  the  western  sky. 

2.  Brilliant  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  occasionally  broke  through  an 
opening  in  the  blanketed  sky. 

3.  At  other  times  the  whole  family  of  Nature’s  colours  played 
brilliantly  against  the  clouds. 

4.  Later,  towards  sundown,  the  varied  colourings  slowly  turned 
to  a  more  even  reddish  hue. 

5.  For  hours  afterwards,  deep  purplish  shadows  showed  in  the 
cloudy  night  sky. 

ACTIVITY  18 — Pronouns  for  nouns. 

Rewrite  the  following  paragraph,  substituting  pronouns  for  as 
many  of  the  nouns  as  possible: 

John  needed  a  bicycle  to  ride  to  school.  John  had  earned 
some  money  by  doing  errands  for  the  neighbours,  and  had  saved 
most  of  the  money.  One  day  John  and  John’s  father  went  to 
town.  John  and  John’s  father  picked  out  a  fine  new  bicycle. 
John  did  not  have  quite  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  bicycle  and 
felt  dreadfully  disappointed.  John’s  father  offered  to  pay  the 
balance  if  John  would  earn  the  money  by  cleaning  out  the  garage 
on  Saturdays.  John  thanked  John’s  father  and  said  that  John 
would  give  the  garage  such  a  cleaning  as  the  garage  had  never  had 
before.  John  and  John’s  father  went  happily  home  with  the  new 
bicycle. 

ACTIVITY  19 — Interrogative  Sentences. 

Write  an  interrogative  sentence,  using  each  of  the  following 
introductory  words: 

what,  who,  when,  where,  why,  how,  how  much. 

ACTIVITY  20 — Exclamatory  Sentences: 

Write  an  exclamatory  sentence  to  express  a  strong  feeling  of 
each  of  the  following  kinds: 

joy  fear  admiration  excitement  impatience  anger  disgust 
pity  pride  bewilderment 
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ACTIVITY  21 — Synonyms  for  Said. 

Make  a  list  of  ten  words  that  could  be  used  in  place  of  “said”, 
which  is  so  often  overworked  in  writing  quotations. 

Language  Game 

Forming  Sentences: 

All  of  us  have  taken  a  small  snow-ball  and  rolled  it  along  on 
wet  snow  to  watch  it  grow.  The  following  sentence  game  is  much 
like  that.  We  begin  with  a  small  sentence  with  only  two  parts,  a 
bare  subject  and  a  bare  predicate,  for  example:  “Men  j  work.” 
Now,  let  us  add  sentence  parts  to  make  it  grow.  We  can  add  to 
the  subject  by  saying  “Which  men?”  We  can  also  ask,  “What 
kind  of  men?”  It  may  now  read:  “Those  two  young  men  work.” 
Next,  we  can  ask  the  following  questions  after  the  bare  predicate: 
When?  Where?  Why?  How?  How  much?  Eventually  the  whole 
sentence  may  become: 

Those  two  young  men  work  faithfully  in  the  field  all  day. 
From  a  sentence  with  two  sentence  parts,  we  now  have  one 
with  eight. 

ACTIVITY  22 — Sentence  Game. 

Try  the  above  game  with  the  small  sentences  given  below. 
Before  the  bare  subject,  ask  the  questions — Which?  and  What 
kind?  After  the  bare  predicate  (verb),  ask  the  questions:  When? 
Where?  Why?  How?  and  How  much? 

You  may  not  be  able  to  provide  answers  to  all  the  questions, 
but  find  as  many  as  you  can. 

1.  The  boy  fell.  4.  Doors  opened. 

2.  A  dog  barked.  5.  Music  swelled. 

3.  The  bell  rang. 


Writer’s  Check  List 

Do  not  forget  to  check  your  written  work.  Add  the 
following  point  to  the  list  given  in  Unit  II: 

9.  Variety  in  Sentence  Structure. 
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Reporting  What  We  1 
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How  Reports  Differ  from  Stories  or  Descriptions 

How  does  reporting  differ  from  stories  and  description? 
Perhaps  some  examples  will  indicate  the  answer. 

In  the  description  of  a  certain  man,  one  might  say,  “He  was 
a  huge  giant  of  a  man.”  In  a  report  about  him,  one  would  pro¬ 
bably  say,  “The  man  was  over  six  feet,  five  inches  tall  and  weighed 
about  325  pounds.” 

In  a  story  about  a  certain  trip,  one  might  say,  “We  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  some  rest  after  the  noisy,  tiresome,  all  night 
trip  to  Prince  Albert.”  Reporting,  one  would  say,  “We  arrived 
at  Prince  Albert  at  6.30  a.m.  Being  exhausted  we  proceeded 
directly  to  the  Empress  Hotel.  We  awoke  at  1  1.30.” 

In  a  description,  Africa  would  be  presented  as  “that  vast, 
mysterious,  and  relatively  unknown  area  of  the  earth.”  In  a 
report,  we  would  say,  “Africa  is  the  second  largest  of  the  conti¬ 
nents,  comprising  1  1,529,300  square  miles.  Much  of  its  interior  is 
as  yet  unexplored.  A  large  part  of  its  population  is  made  up  of 
primitive  people  having  a  variety  of  pagan  beliefs.” 

We  can  see  that: 

1 .  Reports  are  more  factual  than  stories  and  description. 

2.  Reports  are  usually  more  nearly  exact. 

3.  There  is  often  very  little  in  the  language  of  a  report  to  stir 
our  imaginations. 


ACTIVITY  I. 

Following  are  two  news  items: 

1.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (U.P.) — Two  teen  age  youths  who  were  riding 
their  bicycles  through  a  drainage  ditch  were  swept  into  a 
rain-swelled  storm  sewer  and  rescued  two  blocks  under¬ 
ground  by  police. 

Robert  Spurgeon  12  and  George  E.  Sloan  13  were  pulled 
from  a  manhole  after  a  third  boy  brought  police  and  firemen 
to  the  rescue.  Both  victims  suffered  only  minor  cuts  and 
bruises. 
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2.  Astoria,  Ore.  (A.P.) — A  165-pound  father  somehow  tipped 
over  a  pick-up  truck  with  his  bare  hands  to  save  the  life  of 
his  14-year-old  son.  The  boy  was  pinned  face  down  under 
two  feet  of  water  by  the  3,000-pound  truck  after  it  skidded 
off  the  road  and  overturned  on  the  bank  of  Young’s  river. 
The  5  foot  8  inch  father  managed  to  tip  the  truck  from  its 
side  back  onto  its  wheels. 

Choose  one  of  the  above  incidents  and  write  it  as  a  story  of 
adventure  and  excitement,  rather  than  as  a  report. 

Types  of  Reports 

1 .  An  accident. 

2.  The  results  of  an  investigation. 

3.  An  errand. 

4.  Current  events. 

5.  A  book  report. 

6.  Newspaper  news  items. 

7.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting. 

8.  A  science  experiment. 

9.  A  committee’s  work. 

10.  A  financial  report. 

Reporting  an  Investigation 

Miss  Glenn’s  class  became  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
the  community.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Trimble  House,  an  ancient  landmark  in 
the  community.  The  committee  chairman,  Gary,  arranged  an 
appointment  for  the  committee  with  old  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  present 
occupant. 

By  the  time  the  members  of  the  committee  finally  thanked 
Mr.  Gardiner  for  his  help  and  took  their  departure,  they  had 
written  several  pages  of  notes. 

Jean’s  notes  read: 

Built  1772,  by  Major  George  Trimble. 

First  occupants:  Company  of  militia  under  Major  Trimble, 
here  to  guard  settlers  against  Indian  massacre. 

Later  occupied  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Trimble,  six  sons,  four 
daughters. 

Willed  to  Faith  Trimble  by  father.  Married  Mr.  Gardiner. 
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Occupied  past  50  years  by  Gardiner  family. 

1 4  rooms. 

Outside  wall  2\  feet  thick.  Inside  walls  P/2  feet  thick. 
Windows  recessed. 

All  woodwork  solid  walnut. 

Ceilings  beautifully  beamed. 

Stone  fireplace  in  every  room. 

House  once  scene  of  battle.  Rebels  vs.  troops. 

Oldest  house  in  community. 

Old  map  shows  original  surroundings. 

Out  of  the  notes  of  various  members,  the  committee,  under 
Gary’s  direction,  prepared  the  following  report  and  presented  it  to 
the  class: 


The  Old  Trimble  House 

Major  George  Trimble,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  community, 
built  the  old  Trimble  House  in  1772.  He  built  it  strongly  because 
in  those  days  a  man  needed  a  strong  home  to  provide  a  safe  place 
for  his  family. 

Because  of  repeated  Indian  attacks,  a  company  of  militia 
was  sent  to  protect  the  settlers.  The  only  place  large  enough  to 
house  them  was  the  Trimble  home,  where  they  stayed  for  three 
months.  When  they  finally  left  after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed  with  the  Indians,  Mrs.  Trimble  with  her  six  sons  and  four 
daughters  came  there  to  live. 

The  house  was  passed  down  from  father  to  the  eldest  son  of 
each  generation  until  about  fifty  years  ago.  Since  the  family  of 
Herman  Trimble  was  all  girls,  the  oldest  girl,  Faith,  inherited  the 
family  home.  Faith  married  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  the  Gardiner 
family  has  lived  there  since  that  time. 

The  committee  visited  the  house  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
found  Mr.  Gardiner  pleased  to  answer  questions.  Members  of 
the  committee  found  several  things  about  the  house  quite  interest¬ 
ing.  An  examination  of  the  walls  showed  that  the  outside  ones 
are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  with  the  inside  partitions  just  a  foot 
and  a  half  thick.  All  of  the  woodwork  is  of  solid  walnut.  The 
ceilings  in  the  main  rooms  are  beamed  in  walnut.  The  house  was 
originally  heated  by  big  stone  fireplaces,  and  there  is  one  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  rooms. 

Mr.  Gardiner  told  us  that  once,  during  the  Rebellion  of  1837, 
a  group  of  forty  rebels  took  over  the  house.  When  troops  came  to 
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arrest  them,  a  battle  took  place  in  the  large  room  at  the  front.  He 
showed  us  several  places  on  the  beamed  ceiling  where  bullets  had 
damaged  the  wood.  The  scars  are  now  darkened  with  age. 

Below  is  a  copy  of  a  very  old  map  which  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
in  his  possession.  It  shows  the  house  and  its  surroundings  in  the 
early  days. 

*  i  i 


In  Making  an  Investigation 

1.  Decide  what  you  wish  to  find  out. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  possible  sources  of  information. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  questions  beforehand.  Others  may  be  added 
afterward. 

4.  Ask  clear  and  definite  questions,  if  you  are  interviewing,  e.g., 
“In  what  year  was  the  house  built,  Mr.  Gardiner?”  Not — 
“What  about  the  house,  Mr.  Gardiner?” 

5.  Make  brief  notes  as  you  go  along. 

6.  Stress  accuracy. 

ACTIVITY  2. 

Sometimes  we  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  many  miles  from 
home  to  find  interesting  places  to  visit.  Actually  in  all  communi¬ 
ties  there  are  places  close  at  hand  which  a  class  may  visit  profit¬ 
ably.  These  are  some  suggestions  for  you. 

An  orchard  in  fruit  time  A  park 

A  local  apiary  A  wild  game  lake  or  woods 

A  dairy  barn  A  saw  mill 

A  poultry  farm  A  flour  mill 
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A  fish  hatchery  A  museum 

A  fishery  An  historic  site 

Carry  out  a  visit  to  one  of  these  interesting  places,  or  another 
of  your  own  choice. 

(a)  Hold  a  planning  session  to  decide  which  place  you  will  visit, 

what  preparations  will  have  to  be  made,  how  the  visit  will  be 

carried  out,  and  what  will  have  to  be  done  following  the  visit. 

(b)  Write  a  report  of  the  visit. 

(c)  Write  a  thank-you  letter  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  place 

you  have  visited. 

Reporting  the  Minutes  of  a  Meeting 

A  good  example  of  reporting  is  found  in  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting.  Consider  the  minutes  of  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Bridgeview  Red  Cross  Branch: 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Bridgeview  Junior  Red  Cross  was 
held  in  the  classroom  on  Friday,  October  2nd,  19  ,  at  3  o’clock. 

President  Bill  Smith  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  September  meeting  were  read  by  the 
secretary.  There  being  no  corrections,  they  were  adopted  as  read 
on  motion  by  the  secretary,  seconded  by  Esther  Cline. 

A  letter  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  was  read.  It  welcomed  our  branch  and  stated  that  the 
charter  and  other  literature  would  follow  shortly.  The  secretary 
announced  that  these  had  been  received. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  $2.89.  He  made  an  appeal 
for  regular  payment  of  dues. 

Barbara  Huntley,  Programme  Chairman,  reported  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  her  committee,  and  stated  that  the  programmes  for  the 
meetings  during  the  fall  term  were  being  arranged.  She  announced 
a  limerick  contest  for  the  November  meeting. 

Tom  Hunter,  Circulation  Manager,  announced  that  he 
expected  a  supply  of  magazines  to  arrive  shortly,  and  promised 
he  would  distribute  them  promptly. 

Betty  Cramer  announced  plans  for  the  Hallowe’en  Tea,  and 
urged  all  the  members  to  do  what  they  could  to  ensure  a  good 
attendance.  She  stated  that  an  interesting  programme  was  being 
prepared  by  the  special  Hallowe’en  tea  committee. 
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The  treasurer  then  proceeded  with  the  collection  of  the 
regular  monthly  dues. 

Under  “New  Business  ”,  Esther  Cline  brought  up  the  question 
of  displaying  the  Branch  Charter.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  have  it  framed.  Bill  I  hompson  volunteered  to  look 
after  this  at  no  cost  to  the  Branch. 

The  programme  was  then  given.  It  consisted  of: 

1.  An  article  by  Jim  Hearn  on  new  stamps  worth  collecting. 

2.  A  song  by  Betty  Smith. 

3.  A  talk  on  “Safety”  by  our  school  nurse,  Miss  Crozier,  who 

was  introduced  by  Miss  King.  Miss  Crozier  stressed  safe 

walking,  safe  bicycle  riding,  and  safety  in  the  home. 

4.  A  recitation  by  Tom  Reid,  entitled  “The  Chirrupy  Cricket.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  Betty  Cramer  thanked 
those  who  had  taken  part.  The  members  showed  their  approval 
by  a  round  of  applause. 

There  being  no  further  business,  President  Bill  asked  for  a 
motion  for  adjournment.  This  was  made  by  Charles  Gray, 
seconded  by  Mildred  Jones,  and  carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3.45. 

President  Secretary 


What  Should  Be  Recorded  in  the  Minutes 
of  a  Meeting 

1 .  Time  of  meeting — Date,  day  and  hour. 

2.  Place  of  meeting. 

3.  Name  of  person  presiding,  and  number  of  persons 
present. 

4.  Movers  and  seconders  of  motions. 

5.  Names  of  persons  giving  reports. 

6.  Brief  statement  of  what  is  contained  in  each  report. 

7.  Complete  record,  in  order,  of  all  items  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  meeting  to  the  end. 
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Hints  to  the  Secretary 

1.  A  secretary  should,  make  brief  notes  as  the  meeting  goes  on. 

2.  Later  on,  the  minutes  can  be  written  from  the  notes. 

3.  Minutes  should  be: 

(1)  as  brief  as  possible  (3)  clearly  worded 

(2)  accurate  (4)  complete 

4.  Minutes  should  be  signed  by  the  secretary  when  written,  and 
by  the  president  when  they  arc  adopted  at  the  next  meeting. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

In  connection  with  minutes,  tell  what  the  following  are: 
errors,  omissions,  carried,  adjourned,  presided,  approved,  adopted 
as  read,  balance,  monthly  dues. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Make  a  written  report  on  the  Opening  Exercises  period.  In 
order  to  be  accurate,  make  brief  notes  during  the  period. 

ACTIVITY  5. 

Make  a  written  record  of  your  activities  from  nine  o’clock 
until  the  morning  recess.  Avoid  using  the  expression,  “And  then”, 
as  you  compose  your  report. 

ACTIVITY  6. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  collect  all  the  information  you  can 
regarding  an  accident,  quarrel,  or  other  incident,  which  has  just 
happened  in  your  school  yard.  Write  a  report  of  the  affair.  Be  as 
accurate  and  as  interesting  as  you  can. 

News  Reporting 

We  watch  history  being  made  every  day.  Some  of  the  events 
which  we  see  described  in  today’s  paper  will  later  be  written  about 
in  the  pages  of  history  books.  The  current  events  or  “present 
happenings”  of  our  world  must  be  interesting  to  a  great  many 
people.  Were  it  not  so,  newspapers  and  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  paying  business  of  gathering 
and  spreading  news. 

Have  you  tried  being  a  class  reporter?  It  is  good  practice  to 
gather  a  day’s  news  and  report  it  to  the  class.  You  can  soon  learn 
to  make  a  choice  between  worth-while  news,  and  that  which  is 
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trivial  or  gruesome.  Report  an  item  such  as  the  visit  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  Ottawa  for  a  Conference;  but  do 
not  waste  time  telling  about  a  hideous  crime  that  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  some  unfortunate  person. 

What  Makes  a  Good  News  Story? 

1.  It  must  be  up  to  date — not  “stale”. 

2.  The  incident  must  have  news  value.  A  good  news  story  can¬ 
not  be  manufactured  just  by  clever  writing. 

3.  The  story  must  be  accurate. 

4.  The  language  must  be  simple  and  clear. 

5.  The  story  must  be  well  written  so  that  the  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  incident  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

6.  The  opening  sentence  should  give  the  gist  of  the  news  story. 

Reporting  to  Your  Class 

In  reporting  news  items  orally  to  the  class,  the  following 
hints  may  be  helpful: 

1.  Do  not  report  long  news  stories.  If  you  wish  to  report  one  of 
these  from  the  newspaper,  cut  it  down  to  not  more  than  four 
or  five  minutes. 

2.  Speak  distinctly  and  with  expression.  Listen  carefully  to  a 
good  radio  news  report  and  see  how  this  is  done. 

3.  Use  simple,  clear  language. 

4.  Read  your  report,  if  you  cannot  speak  it  fluently. 
ACTIVITY  7. 

Take  turns  being  news  reporter  for  the  day.  When  you  stand 
before  the  class,  tell  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences  the  main  events 
of  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 

ACTIVITY  8. 

Pretend  that  you  were  present  when  one  of  the  following 
events  took  place.  You  are  a  courier  reporting  to  the  people  of 
that  particular  time.  Tell  the  news  in  a  lively  manner. 

1.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spreads  his  cloak  over  a  muddy  puddle 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 

2.  1  he  Indians  are  threatening  to  attack  your  settlement  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

3.  Columbus  has  landed  in  America. 

4.  1  he  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  celebrated  their  first  Thanksgiving. 
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5.  The  first  transcontinental  railway  train  has  just  completed 
its  initial  run, 

6.  Henry  Ford’s  “Horseless  Carriage’’  has  appeared  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  first  time. 

7.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  has  sent  his  first  message  over  the 
telephone. 

8.  King  John  has  signed  the  Magna  Charta. 

Reporting  a  Radio  Programme 

ACTIVITY  9. 

(a)  Write  a  report,  to  be  given  to  the  class,  on  a  good,  half-hour 
radio  programme.  Arrange  beforehand  to  have  half  the  class 
listen  to  the  programme.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reporter 
make  brief  notes  while  listening,  writing  down  the  names  of 
persons  and  places,  as  well  as  steps  in  the  story. 

(b)  Have  a  discussion  of  the  report  after  it  has  been  given.  Let 
those  who  listened  to  the  programme  check  the  report  for 
accuracy.  Let  those  who  did  not  listen  to  the  programme 
comment  on  the  report  from  the  standpoints  of  its  clarity  and 
its  interest. 

Discussing  an  Excursion 

If  you  are  to  get  the  most  value  from  a  field  trip  or  excursion 
to  some  interesting  place,  you  would  go  with  some  definite  ques¬ 
tions  in  your  mind.  For  example,  if  you  are  visiting  a  factory, 
you  might  seek  the  answers  to  these  questions :  "What  product 

is  manufactured  here?*  What  raw  materials  are  used?  Where  are 
they  obtained?  How  many  steps  are  there  in  the  manufacturing 
process?  How  many  people  are  employed  here?  Is  the  work 
interesting?  What  is  the  daily  output  of  the  factory?”  etc. 

Some  of  the  information  you  gather  will  be  easily  stored  in 
your  head,  but  other  more  detailed  information  should  be  written 
down  in  your  notebook. 

Back  at  school,  either  on  the  day  of  your  excursion  or  the 
following  day,  the  information  gathered  should  be  discussed  by 
the  members  of  the  class,  and  the  experience  summarized. 

If  you  live  in  a  city,  you  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  educa¬ 
tional  to  visit  your  local  water  filtration  plant.  There  you  will 
discover  how  water  is  obtained,  purified,  and  delivered  to  your 
home  for  your  use. 
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Below  is  a  summary  of  such  a  visit,  prepared  by  a  class  which 
had  made  a  trip  to  the  city  filtration  plant.  All  took  part  in  the 
discussion  and  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  summary. 

Our  Visit  to  the  Water  Filtration  Plant 

1.  Water  intake  pipe  extends  P/2  miles  into  lake. 

2.  “Raw”  water  from  lake  pumped  into  huge  settling  basins. 
Much  debris  settles  to  the  bottom. 

3.  Water  drains  from  settling  basins  through  sieves  into  filtration 
beds. 

4.  Water  filters  through  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  (filtration  beds) 
and  is  drained  off  into  storage  tanks. 

3.  Chlorine  and  other  chemicals  added  to  kill  germs,  purify,  and 
make  water  palatable. 

6.  Water  tested  frequently  to  determine  its  germ  content — both 
before  purifying  and  after. 

7.  Purified  water  pumped  from  storage  basins  through  water 
mains  to  city  taps. 

If  you  live  in  the  country,  you  might  visit  a  near-by  dairy  and 
learn  how  milk  is  processed,  or  how  butter  and  cheese  are  produced 
there.  You  can  make  a  summary  of  your  findings  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  above. 

ACTIVITY  10. 

Choose  a  committee  from  your  class  to  discover  some  interest¬ 
ing  places  in  your  community  which  the  class  might  visit.  After 
they  have  reported  to  the  class,  have  them  make  arrangements 
for  a  visit  to  the  place  which  appeals  to  the  largest  number  of 
pupils. 

On  the  day  of  the  visit,  be  sure  you  take  along  with  you  your 
best  manners,  as  no  class  wishes  to  leave  a  poor  impression  with 
its  hosts.  Remember  that  ill  manners  reflect  on  your  teachers, 
your  school,  and  your  parents.  Enjoy  yourselves  in  an  orderly 
co-operative  way,  and  do  not  neglect  to  write  a  class  letter  of 
thanks  to  your  hosts. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


$ 


ram  mar 


Examine  these  sentences: 

1 .  Billy  worked  quietly. 

2.  Billy  worked  today. 

3.  Billy  worked  here. 

You  will  notice  that  the  italicized  words  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  “worked”. 

1.  In  sentences  1,  quietly  tells  how  Billy  worked. 

2.  In  sentenc  2,  today  tells  when  Billy  worked. 

3.  In  sentence  3,  here  tells  where  Billy  worked. 


A  word  which  modifies  a  verb  and  tells  how,  when,  where, 
or  why,  is  called  an  Adverb. 


ACTIVITY  l. 

Select  the  adverbs  and  tell  what  each  modifies. 

Example:  Janet  reads  well,  well — adverb,  modifying  the  verb 

<  i  1  >  t 

reads  . 

Notice  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  adverb  in  a  sentence. 

1 .  The  train  whistles  loudly. 

2.  Children  play  noisily. 

3.  The  milkman  came  early  today. 

4.  Now  Tommy  studies  well. 

5.  You  come  here. 

6.  The  glass  clattered  noisily  down. 

7.  Speak  the  words  quietly. 

8.  Then  he  came  promptly. 

9.  Rain  is  falling  softly  now. 

10.  Run  there  swiftly. 

Note  that  the  adverbs  in  the  above  sentences  would  be  called 
Modifiers  of  the  Verb  if  you  were  analyzing  the  sentences. 
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Other  Adverbs 


Examine  the  italicized  words  in  these  sentences: 

1 .  Jack  is  a  very  quiet  boy. 

2.  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth. 

3.  John  made  extremely  good  marks. 

Very  in  sentence  1  modifies  the  adjective  quiet  and  tells  how  quiet 
Billy  is.  Similarly,  in  sentences  2  and  3,  too  modifies  the  adjective 
many,  and  extremely  modifies  the  adjective  good. 

These  words — Very,  too,  and  extremely — are  adverbs. 


A  word  which  modifies  an  adjective  is  called  an  Adverb. 


ACTIVITY  2. 

Use  the  following  words  in  sentences,  putting  a  suitable  adverb 
before  each  adjective.  Use  the  first  word  as  the  bare  subject  of 
the  sentences.  Try  to  vary  the  adverbs  used. 

Example:  Clown  lazy 

The  clown  was  a  very  lazy  man. 


1 .  Day 

stormy 

5. 

story 

exciting 

2.  lady 

cross 

6. 

room 

cold 

3.  shadow 

dark 

7. 

sandwich 

stale 

4.  secret 

mysterious 

8. 

hat 

fantastic 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Select  the  adverbs  and  tell  what  each  modifies.  Note  that 
they  modify  either  verbs  or  adjectives. 

Example:  Betty  looks  so  sad. 

so — adverb,  modifying  the  adjective  sad. 

1.  This  very  interesting  book  came  from  the  library. 

2.  It  is  quite  cold  outside. 

3.  Too  many  people  are  gathered  there. 

4.  Jean  jumped  up  hastily. 

5.  They  played  happily  together. 

6.  Mother  made  an  expecially  delicious  pie. 

7.  Peacefully  the  cat  stretched  out. 

8.  The  elderly  lady  walked  sedately. 

9.  Very  tragic  things  happened  there! 

10.  A  most  absurd  answer  was  given  today. 
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Still  Other  Adverbs 


Examine  these  sentences: 

1.  The  snow  comes  very  silently. 

2.  He  laughed  too  soon. 

3.  She  tripped  across  the  floor  quite  lightly. 

Notice  that  very  tells  how  silently  the  snow  comes.  It  modifies 
the  adverb  silently.  In  sentence  2,  too  modifies  the  adverb  soon. 
Quite  in  sentence  3,  modifies  the  adverb  lightly. 

These  words — very,  too,  and  quite — are  adverbs,  modifying 
other  adverbs. 


A  word  which  modifies  an  adverb  is  called  an  Adverb. 


The  Adverb 

1.  Is  a  part  of  speech. 

2.  Tells  how,  when,  where,  or  why.  Sometimes  it  tells 
how  many  or  how  much. 

3.  An  adverb  may  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  that  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective, 
or  another  adverb. 


ACTIVITY  4. 

Select  the  adverbs  and  tell  what  each  modifies: 

1 .  Very  timidly  the  child  approached. 

2.  The  night  comes  on  so  silently. 

3.  He  knew  the  answer  too  well. 

4.  Jane  pouted  quite  discontentedly. 

3.  Too  soon  the  sunset  faded. 

6.  Mr.  Superior  worked  most  efficiently. 

7.  Very  hesitatingly  she  spelled  the  word. 

8.  Mathematics  must  be  done  very  accurately. 
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ACTIVITY  5. 

Compose  sentences  using  these  words  as  adverbs.  Tell  what, 
each  modifies. 

timidly  sadly  bluntly 

well  too  quickly 

sensibly  abruptly  delicately 

Same  Form  for  Adjective  and  Adverb 

Usually  the  adverb  form  of  a  word  is  different  from  the  adjec¬ 
tive  form. 

Example:'.  Adjective  Adverb 

good  well 

beautiful  beautifully 

hasty  hastily  , 

However,  there  are  some  words  such  as  the  following  where 
the  adverb  and  adjective  forms  are  the  same. 


ACTIVITY  6. 

Write  sentences,  using  each  of  the  following,  first  as  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  then  as  an  adverb: 
fast,  daily,  first,  high,  well 

Negative  Adverbs 

These  sentences  make  positive  statements: 

I  like  persimmons. 

You  have  scored  a  hit. 

He  has  won  the  grand  prize. 

Louis  Riel  lived  there. 

These  sentences  make  negative  statements: 

I  do  not  like  persimmons. 

You  have  not  scored  a  hit. 

He  has  not  won  the  grand  prize. 

Louis  Riel  did  not  live  there. 

The  addition  of  the  word  not  changes  a  statement  from  posi¬ 
tive  to  negative. 

Not  is  called  a  Negative  Adverb. 

The  word  not  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  verb  phrase, 
do  not  like;  has  not  won;  did  not  live 
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When  not  is  inserted,  it  is  often  necessary  to  change  the  verb 
to  a  verb  phrase. 

When  analyzing  a  sentence,  not  is  called  a  modifier  of  the  bare 
predicate  or  verb. 

The  adverb  not  may  modify  an  adjective  or  other  adverb. 

Examples:  Not  enough  time  was  allowed. 

Not  wisely  was  the  decision  made. 

The  enemy  approached  stealthily,  not  noisily. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  The  boys  in  the  class  did  not  go  to  the  tea-party. 

2.  Mary  will  not  leave  early  tomorrow. 

3.  Careful  children  do  not  usually  have  accidents. 

4.  The  old  farmer  has  not  travelled  far  from  home. 

3.  Why  did  he  not  sing  in  the  choir? 

Never,  which  means  not  ever,  may  also  be  considered  a 
Negative  Adverb. 

Example:  We  never  see  them  any  more. 

ACTIVITY  8. 

A  subject  and  a  verb  for  each  sentence  are  supplied  below. 
Add  as  many  suitable  adverbs  as  you  can. 

Example:  The  bell  tolled — loudly,  slowly,  sadly,  clearly,  noisily, 
creakingly- 

1 .  The  man  groaned 

2.  The  cricket  chirped 

3.  Donkeys  bray . 

4.  Many  frogs  croaked 
3.  The  car  horn  sounded 

6.  A  violin  shrieked  .  .  ... 

7.  The  sunrise  came 

8.  Teddy  worked 

9.  The  campers  sang 

10.  Sonia  laughed 

ACTIVITY  9. 

Select  the  adverbs  and  tell  what  each  modifies: 

1 .  To  the  early  settlers,  Canada  was  a  land  of  very  great  possibi¬ 
lities. 
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2.  With  quite  surprising  rapidity  the  country  has  developed. 

3.  Its  unusually  rapid  growth  has  been  amazing. 

4.  Very  large  deposits  of  minerals  are  found  here  and  there 
throughout  the  land. 

3.  Visitors  are  frequently  astonished  at  the  surprisingly  vast 
reaches  of  the  prairies. 

6.  Canada’s  resources  are  quite  numerous. 

7.  Canadians  must  use  God-given  gifts  wisely. 

8.  The  products  of  the  forest,  farm,  and  mine,  should  always 
be  conserved  thriftily  and  sensibly. 

9.  Every  citizen  should  earnestly  consider  this  most  important 
matter. 


Corresponding  Adverb  and  Adjective  Forms 


Most  adverbs  are  formed  from  corresponding  adjectives. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

Adjectives  Adverbs  Adjectives  Adverbs 


quick 

loud 

quiet 


quickly  delicate 

loudly  honest 

quietly  extreme 


delicately 

honestly 

extremely 


ACTIVITY  10. 

Head  two  columns  “adjectives’’  and  “adverbs  ”,  as  was  done 
above.  Then,  using  the  adjectives  below,  write  the  corresponding 
adverbs : 

easy,  soft,  happy,  slow,  dim,  tired,  shrill,  swift,  fierce,  diligent, 
hungry,  sweet,  sudden,  noisy,  ambitious. 


Use  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

You  must  be  careful  in  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Remember  that  adjectives  modify  nouns  and  pronouns.  Adverbs 
modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs. 

Notice  their  use  in  these  sentences: 

Right:  I  shouted  loudly. 

Wrong:  I  shouted  loud. 

Loud  is  wrong  because  it  is  the  adjective  form  and  an  adverb 
is  needed  to  modify  the  verb,  shouted. 
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Right:  He  works  well. 

Wrong:  He  works  good. 

Good  is  wrong  because  it  is  an  adjective  form.  An  adverb  is 
needed  to  modify  the  verb  worlds. 

ACTIVITY  11. 

Choose  the  correct  work  and  give  a  reason  for  your  choice. 
Example:  He  runs  (quick,  quickly). 

Use  quickly  because  an  adverb  is  needed  to  modify  the  verb 
runs. 

1.  Shout  (loud,  loudly)  so  he  will  hear  you. 

2.  She  pushes  it  too  (slow,  slowly). 

3.  The  refrigerator  operates  (quiet,  quietly). 

4.  Tom  did  (well,  good)  in  the  examination. 

3.  She  became  (quiet,  quietly)  again. 

6.  Dress  (decent,  decently)  for  church. 

7.  The  choir  sang  (sweet,  sweetly). 

8.  You  should  think  (clear,  clearly)  at  all  times. 

9.  Sit  (quiet,  quietly)  while  he  speaks. 

10.  The  hunter  moves  very  (careful,  carefully). 

Main  and  Auxiliary  Verbs 

You  have  learned  that  the  bare  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  a 
verb  or  a  verb  phrase. 

Birds  sing  in  springtime. 

The  birds  are  singing  now. 

A  verb  phrase  is  made  up  of  the  main  verb  and  one  or  more 
helping  or  auxiliary  verbs. 

The  main  verb  is  the  word  that  expresses  the  meaning 
The  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs  merely  help  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  more  accurate. 

1.  Our  friends  visit  us  often. 

2.  Our  friends  are  visiting  us  now. 

3.  Our  friends  have  been  visiting  us  for  some  weeks. 

4.  Our  friends  had  visited  us  before  that. 

It  is  plain  that  visit  is  the  word  that  expresses  the  meaning  in 
each  of  the  bare  predicates  above. 

2.  are  visiting:  visiting — main  verb;  arc — auxiliary. 

3.  Have  been  visiting:  visiting — main  verb;  have  been — auxiliary. 

4.  had  visited:  visited — main  verb;  had — auxiliary. 
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ACTIVITY  12. 

Select  the  bare  predicate  from  each  of  the  following  sentences 
and  decide  which  is  the  main  verb  in  each  verb  phrase. 

1 .  The  boys  are  building  a  large  model  airplane. 

2.  Across  the  blue  sky  were  drifting  clouds  of  heavy  smoke. 

3.  My  mother  has  baked  a  cake  for  my  birthday. 

4.  I  should  have  written  the  letter  more  carefully. 

3.  For  hours  the  sailors  had  been  watching  for  land. 

Very  often  the  subject,  or  an  adverb,  or  both,  may  come 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  main  verb.  Remember  that  such 
words  are  never  part  of  the  verb  phrase. 

The  men  have  not  eaten  their  lunches  yet. 

Have  you  opened  the  parcel? 

We  were  not  skating  there  today. 

Should  Mary  not  have  done  that? 

Have  you  ever  travelled  across  Canada? 

Note:  The  word  of  is  a  preposition,  and  never  part  of  a  verb  phrase. 

Do  not  use  of  instead  of  have. 

Right:  I  should  have  done  my  work. 

Wrong:  I  should  of  done  my  work. 

Right:  They  might  have  helped  me. 

Wrong:  They  might  of  helped  me. 

ACTIVITY  13. 

Underline  the  bare  predicate  in  each  of  the  sentences  below. 
Put  a  check  mark  above  the  main  verb. 

V 

Example:  The  little  boy  had  not  caught  a  single  fish. 

1.  The  cowboy  was  riding  swiftly  across  the  open  plain. 

2.  Have  you  not  finished  that  job  yet? 

3.  Our  cousins  from  England  had  never  eaten  corn  on  the  cob 
before. 

4.  Many  new  Canadians  can  speak  several  languages. 

3.  In  its  small  cage  the  poor  bird  was  pecking  unhappily  at  its 
food. 

6.  Fortunately  the  driver  was  not  going  very  fast. 

7.  Crowds  of  people  will  be  watching  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  at 
midnight. 

8.  Our  neighbours  may  move  to  Winnipeg  soon. 
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9.  Have  you  ever  travelled  by  air? 

10.  In  the  distance  sleigh-bells  jingled  merrily. 

Sentence  Analysis 

Object 

Migratory  birds  fly  south  yearly. 

A  statement  could  be  made  with  the  two  words:  Birds  fly 

Any  sentence  which  can  be  reduced  to  two  parts — a  bare 
subject  and  a  bare  predicate — is  called  a  two-part  sentence. 

These  are  two-part  sentences: 

1 .  The  little  girls  played  happily  in  the  garden. 

2.  The  noisy  brook  babbles  through  the  pasture. 

3.  A  hunter  with  a  gun  strode  along  the  snowy  trail. 

All  the  sentences  which  we  have  analyzed  have  been  two-part 
sentences.  We  may  now  consider  sentences  in  which  a  third  part 
is  necessary. 

Each  of  these  sentences  requires  an  additional  part  in  order 
to  express  a  thought  completely. 

1 .  The  ball-player  [  threw  the  ball. 

2.  The  old  lady  |  took  her  knitting. 

3.  The  blacksmith  |  has  struck  the  anvil  loudly. 

Ball  tells  “what  was  thrown’’. 

Knitting  tells  “what  was  taken’’. 

Anvil  tells  “what  was  struck  ”. 

The  meaning  would  not  be  complete  without  the  addition  of 
ball,  knitting,  and  anvil.  Each  word  names  the  receiver  of  the 
action. 

The  third,  or  completing  part,  of  a  sentence  in  which  action 
is  expressed  by  the  verb  is  called  the  Object. 

Reduce  each  of  these  sentences  to  its  main  parts  and  identify 
the  object. 

The  big  half-back  kicked  the  ball  hard. 

Clumsy  Jane  broke  the  china  bowl. 

The  defeated  army  carried  its  wounded  men  away. 

The  heavy  storm  shattered  the  big  maple  tree. 
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An  easy  way  to  select  the  object  is  to  ask  whaO  or  whom 7 
after  the  verb. 

kicked  whaC  or  whom ?  carried  what ? 

broke  whaO  pulled  whaO  or  whom ? 


The  Object  is  the  part  of  a  sentence  which  names  the 
receiver  of  the  action. 


Sentences,  containing  objects  of  the  verb,  are  analyzed 
graphically  in  the  following  way: 

[Thisj  boy  wrote  the  answer. 


Bare  subject  — boy 

Modifiers  of  Bare  Subject — this 
Verb  — wrote 

Object  — answer 

Modifier  of  Object  — the 

ACTIVITY  14. 


A.  Read  the  following  sentences  and  classify  them  as  two-part 
or  three-part. 

1 .  I  ate  lemon  pie  for  dessert. 

2.  You  earned  good  marks  this  month. 

3.  Jim  comes  on  time  always. 

4.  Mrs.  Jones  gave  a  party  for  Jane. 

3.  The  man  in  the  car  drove  away  quickly. 

6.  The  truck  injured  a  pedestrian  at  the  crossing. 

7.  I  did  my  work  carefully. 

8.  The  ghost  disappeared  in  the  shadows. 

9.  A  loud  warning  cry  came  to  his  ears. 

10.  You  take  this  book  to  the  library,  please. 

B.  Write  the  analysis  of  the  first  five  sentences. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

Using  the  three  essential  parts  given  below,  construct  interesting 
sentences: 

1 .  teacher — counted — errors 

2.  umpire — called — strike 

3.  reporter — wrote — story 

4.  Sammy — broke — clock 
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5.  secretary — wrote — minutes 

6.  chairman — will  give — report 

7.  Mary — played — selection 

8.  jets — break — barrier 

9.  scholar — has  read — books 

10.  hikers — found — wallet 


Facts  to  Remember  About  the  Object 

1 .  The  Object  in  a  sentence  is  either  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
since  it  names  or  represents  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

2.  The  object  answers  the  question  what ?  or  whom •>  after 
the  verb. 


You  are  now  ready  to  state  the  part  of  speech  and  relation 
of  the  object. 

Examples: 

1 .  Tom  picked  the  apple. 

2.  Father  saw  me. 

apple — noun,  object  of  the  verb  picked, 
me — pronoun,  object  of  the  verb  saw. 

ACTIVITY  16. 

A.  Underline  the  main  parts  of  these  three-part  sentences,  as 
shown  in  the  example. 

Example :  The  blind  man  |  tapped  the  sidewalk  with  his  cane. 

1 .  The  players  tossed  the  ball  back  and  forth. 

2.  We  scored  three  baskets  very  quickly. 

3.  Tommy  ate  the  chocolate  bar. 

4.  Today  mother  baked  custard  tarts. 

5.  The  traveller  sent  these  samples  to  you. 

6.  At  the  corner  I  found  the  lost  wallet. 

7.  In  the  springtime  boys  play  marbles  in  the  mud. 

8.  This  model  plane  I  made  in  my  workshop. 

9.  You  bring  Jason  with  you  to  the  club  house. 

10.  We  pulled  weeds  in  the  broiling  sun. 
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B.  Give  in  writing  the  relationship  of  the  object  of  the  verb  in 
each  sentence. 

ACTIVITY  17. 

Give  the  graphic  analysis  of  the  sentences  below.  Write  the 
sentences  in  natural  order  first. 

1.  I  assisted  the  blind  lady  across  the  intersection. 

2.  A  busy  policeman  directed  traffic  here. 

3.  He  held  up  his  hand  to  stop  the  cars. 

4.  Many  blind  people  earn  their  own  living. 

3.  Some  of  them  make  beautiful  garments  with  their  hands. 

6.  One  lady  has  knitted  many  mittens  for  refugee  children. 

7.  Another  with  sightless  eyes  cleans  her  own  home. 

8.  Other  crippled  folk  make  furniture  for  a  livelihood. 

9.  Factories  can  train  handicapped  workers  very  easily; 

10.  Seldom  do  these  admirable  people  shirk  their  duties. 

ACTIVITY  18. 

Analyse  in  graphic  form.  Look  carefully  for  two-part  and 
three-part  sentences  before  deciding  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
object. 

1 .  With  great  effort  he  dislodged  the  large  rock  from  its  bed. 

2.  Suddenly  a  huge  bird  hovered  overhead. 

3.  The  golfer  hit  the  ball  into  a  deep  ravine. 

4.  Some  lazy  folks  neglected  the  work. 

3.  In  spring  the  returning  birds  built  their  nests. 

6.  There  J  acques  Cartier  planted  the  banner  of  France  with 
great  solemnity. 

7.  Hoarsely  the  trapped  lad  shouted  for  help. 

8.  In  the  far  north  geologists  have  discovered  radium. 

9.  At  these  words  the  impudent  lad  hooted. 

10.  Gleefully  the  excited  child  pursued  the  fleeing  rabbit. 


Changing  Sentences  for  Analysis 

We  have  seen,  in  previous  chapters,  that  certain  two-part 
sentences  needed  to  be  changed  before  we  proceeded  to  analyse 
them.  Now  that  we  have  learned  about  three-part  sentences  as 
well,  let  us  consider  this  matter  further. 
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Changing  the  Order  of  Exclamatory  Sentences  for  Analysis 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  rewrite  exclamatory  sentences  in 
the  natural  order  before  analysing  them. 

Examine  these  sentences: 

1.  What  lovely  flowers  she  grows!  2. 

In  the  natural  order  they  read: 

1.  She  grows  what  lovely  flowers.  2. 

Graphic  analysis: 

1 .  She  |  grows  what  lovely  flowers!  2. 


ACTIVITY  19. 

(a)  Underline  the  main  parts  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  How  terribly  she  scolds  him! 

2.  What  a  thrilling  moment  it  provided! 

3.  What  comfort  the  words  brought  to  her! 

4.  How  suddenly  the  rain  came! 

3.  The  fire-reels  are  coming! 

6.  It  brought  such  sadness  to  all! 

7.  He  hurtled  to  his  death! 

8.  What  a  fortune  he  made  from  his  mines! 

9.  How  pitifully  the  puppy  whines! 

10.  What  stress  you  put  on  your  words! 

(b)  Give  the  written  analysis  of  the  last  five  sentences. 

Changing  the  Order  of  Interrogative  Sentences  for  Analysis 

Before  dividing  interrogative  sentences  into  subject  and  predi¬ 
cate,  it  is  often  advisable  to  change  the  order  of  the  sentence  parts. 

Examples: 

Where  will  the  weary  traveller  find  a  place  of  rest? 
should  be  changed  to 

The  weary  traveller  will  find  a  place  of  rest  where? 

Why  are  you  going  tomorrow? 

should  be  changed  to 
You  are  going  tomorrow  why? 

You  will  notice  that  the  re-arranged  sentence  sounds  a  bit 
awkward  and  unnatural,  but  it  is  in  natural  order. 


How  fast  he  runs! 
He  runs  how  fast. 

He  |  runs  (how  fast)! 
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ACTIVITY  20. 

Rewrite  the  following  interrogative  sentences  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  first  and  analyse  each  graphically: 

1 .  Why  was  the  flag  flying  yesterday? 

2.  What  did  he  pay  for  the  new  car? 

3.  Where  are  you  planning  your  Christmas  celebration? 

4.  When  did  you  join  the  Cubs? 

3.  How  does  the  ostrich  hatch  its  eggs? 

6.  When  will  the  boys  play  the  final  game? 

7.  Where  did  Champlain  make  his  first  settlement  in  America? 

8.  Why  do  most  birds  fly  south  in  autumn? 


Changing  Imperative  Sentences  for  Analysis 


The  subjects  of  Imperative  sentences  are  frequently  omitted. 
If  so,  the  subject,  You,  must  be  supplied. 

Example: 

Pass  the  candy  to  me.  Bill. 

Provide  a  subject  and  analyse  as  follows: 

Word  of  address:  Bill 

You  pass  the  candy  (to  me). 


Bare  Subject: 

Verb: 

Modifier  of  Verb: 
Object: 

Modifier  of  Object: 


you  (understood) 

pass 

to  me 

candy 

the 


Note  that  “Bill”  is  a  word  of  address.  It  has  no  relation  in 
the  sentence,  and  is  not  included  in  the  analysis. 


ACTIVITY  21. 

Supply  any  additional  words  necessary  and  analyse  these 
sentences  graphically: 

1 .  Send  him  back  for  his  book. 

2.  Settle  your  arguments  peacefully. 

3.  Break  the  news  gently  to  him. 

4.  Listen  to  the  news  broadcast. 

5.  Do  your  work  faithfully  day  by  day. 

6.  Shout  loudly  at  the  fleeing  robber. 

7.  Bill,  toss  the  ball  quickly  to  your  team-mate. 

8.  Hurry  to  the  store  for  the  meat,  Anne. 

9.  Write  legibly  at  all  times. 

10.  Handle  this  costly  vase  with  care. 
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Slang,  Loud  Talking,  and  Gestures 

People  with  good  vocabularies  and  the  ability  to  form  sen¬ 
tences  do  not  have  to  use  slang.  If  you  are  one  who  does  so,  it 
must  be  either  because  you  wish  to  copy  the  speech  of  some  of 
your  friends,  or  you  do  not  have  enough  words  in  your  vocabulary 
to  express  what  you  have  to  say. 

Neither  do  people  with  good  vocabularies  and  the  ability  to 
form  sentences  have  to  shout  to  be  forceful.  A  quiet,  well-worded 
remark  is  much  more  forceful  than  a  loudly  spoken  one  which  is 
poorly  expressed. 

People  with  good  vocabularies  and  good  voices  need  not 
overdo  their  gestures.  Some  gestures  are  quite  in  order,  and  can 
assist  the  speaker,  but  there  is  seldom  the  need  for  arm-waving, 
body-twisting,  or  grimacing. 

If  you  use  slang,  if  you  shout  too  much,  or  if  you  use  too 
many  gestures,  you  make  it  apparent  that  you  have  a  very  poor 
vocabulary,  or  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  form  sentences 
properly. 
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Be  particularly  careful,  when  you  are  making  an  appeal  or 
expressing  an  opinion.  Speak  correctly;  do  not  shout;  do  not 
wave  your  arms  about. 

ACTIVITY  I. 

(a)  Make  an  attack  on  one  slang  expression  at  a  time.  Check 
yourselves  and  others  in  their  use  of  this  expression  until  it 
is  eliminated.  It  can  sometimes  be  fun  to  have  a  small 
penalty  for  its  use. 

(b)  Check  in  a  friendly  manner  the  over-use  of  gestures  and 
loud  talking  among  your  companions. 

Avoid  the  Use  of  Ain’t 

1 .  Am  not  (no  contraction) 

2.  Is  not  (isn’t) 

3.  are  not  (aren’t) 

Ain’t  is  an  expression  which  is  used  sometimes  by  careless 
speakers  and  is  quite  incorrect  and  improper. 

I  am  doing  this  well.  Am  I  not? 

They  are  going.  Are  they  not?  or  Aren’t  they? 

She  is  leaving.  Is  she  not?  or  Isn’t  she? 


ACTIVITY  2. 


Some  people  tend  to  take  a  short  cut  in  the  pronunciation 
of  words.  They  leave  out  the  sound  of  one  letter.  Following  are 
some  words  commonly  mispronounced  in  this  way.  The  sound 
usually  left  out  is  underlined. 

Arctic 

poem 

picture 

violin 

popular 

government 

literature 

geography 

perhaps 

probably 

February 

library 

family 

cruel 

diamond 

barrel 

surprise 

professor 

police 

every 

history 

cabinet 

dial 

Practise  saying  these  words,  being  careful  to  pronounce  every 
sound.  Be  prepared  to  say  them  correctly  when  your  teacher  is 
ready  to  test  you. 
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Some  Interesting  Word  Parts — Suffix 

You  have  probably  noticed  a  number  of  common  endings  on 
words,  such  as  -tion,  -able,  -ous,  -ist.  Where  such  an  ending  is 
placed  after  a  given  word  to  produce  a  new  word  with  a  slightly 
different  meaning,  it  is  called  a  suffix.  Consider  the  two  words — 
tourist  and  list.  The  -ist  is  a  suffix  in  the  first  word,  but  not  in  the 
second.  Which  of  these  -ists  are  suffixes?  gr  ist,  art  ist,  f  1st,  drugg/sf- 

Following  are  some  common  suffixes,  together  with  their 


meanings: 

-able  or  -ible 

capable  of  being  or  doing 

(readable,  legible) 

-ant 

one  who  or  that  which 

(attendant) 

-craft 

art,  trade  or  skill 

(handicraft) 

-ence  or  -ance 

condition  or  quality 

(existence,  attendance) 

-er 

one  who  does 

(builder) 

-ful 

full  of 

(cupful) 

-ic 

relating  to 

(poetic) 

-ist 

agent  or  doer 

(druggist) 

-ous 

full  of 

(wondrous) 

-tion 

condition  or  action 

(location) 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Write  three  words  containing  each  of  the  above-named  suf¬ 
fixes,  respectively.  Use  your  dictionary,  if  you  wish  to.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  explain  how  each  suffix  affects  the  meaning  of  the  word: 

Its,  it’s. 

We  must  be  careful  of  the  spelling  of  all  pairs  of  homonyms. 
There  are  some,  however,  that  require  special  attention, 
its — means  belonging  to  it. 

The  wild  duck  built  its  nest  in  the  rushes. 

Its  is  a  pronominal  adjective  modifying  the  noun  nest, 
it’s — means  it  is.  The  apostrophe  tells  us  that  it’s  is  a  contraction. 

It’s  time  for  the  shipment  to  arrive. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  use  of  the  form  it’s,  test  it  out 
by  changing  to  it  is.  If  “it  is”  does  not  spoil  the  meaning,  it’s 
is  being  used  correctly. 

Examples: 

1.  (Its,  it’s)  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good  to  any  one. 

2.  (Its,  it’s)  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 
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As  you  can  see  the  meaning  of  “ It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  good  to  any  one’’  is  quite  sensible.  Therefore  use  it’s. 

However,  “It  is  fleece  as  white  as  snow”  sounds  quite  absurd. 
Therefore,  use  its,  meaning  belonging  to. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Use  the  correct  form  in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  (Its,  it’s)  morning  and  the  sun  is  sending  (its,  it’s)  rays  out 
of  the  eastern  sky. 

2.  As  for  a  tomato,  when  (its,  it’s)  colour  changes  from  green  to 
red  (its,  it’s)  ripe. 

3.  (Its,  it’s)  a  well-known  saying  that  ‘‘a  book  is  known  by 
(its,  it’s)  cover”. 

4.  In  (its,  it’s)  day,  the  buggy  was  an  important  vehicle  of 

transportation.  ' 

3.  If  (its,  it’s)  fishing  you  like,  go  to  one  of  Canada’s  northern 
lakes. 

6.  When  a  cat  shows  (its,  it’s)  teeth,  (its,  it’s)  time  to  leave  it 
alone. 

7.  (Its,  it’s)  colour  is  the  lizard’s  best  protection. 

8.  A  bicycle  gives  (its,  it’s)  best  service  when  (its,  it’s)  kept  in 
good  repair. 


Antonyms 

Occasionally  pointing  out  a  contrast  is  very  effective  in  express¬ 
ing  what  we  have  to  say.  Expressions,  such  as  “We  must  take  the 
good  with  the  bad ”,  “Sow  a  thought  and  reap  an  action  ”,  “ more 
hurry,  less  speed”,  are  impressive  and  easily  remembered  because 
of  their  contrasts.  Words  having  opposite  meanings,  e.g.,  good — 
bad,  sow — reap,  more — less,  are  called  Antonyms. 


ACTIVITY  5. 

Write  the  antonyms  for  the  following: 

1.  Nouns:  front,  success,  bravery,  friend,  wealth,  praise. 

2.  Pronouns:  few,  all,  everybody,  much. 

3.  Verbs:  come,  begin,  love,  ascend,  find,  help. 

4.  Adjectives:  weak,  rude,  friendly,  big,  most,  dark. 

5.  Adverb:  before,  in,  here,  down. 
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ACTIVITY  6. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  using  an  antonym  for  each 
of  the  italicized  words: 

1 .  Some  of  the  people  arrived  late. 

2.  The  tall  boys  were  placed  in  the  back,  row  of  the  picture. 

3.  The  bottom  of  a  poplar  leaf  is  usually  rough. 

4.  To  the  strong  usually  comes  success. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  story  was  exciting. 

6.  A  narrow  street  accommodates  little  traffic. 

7.  The  honest  witness  was  praised  by  the  judge  for  his  true  story. 

8.  Barren  soil  gives  a  small  yield  of  grain. 

ACTIVITY  7 — Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary. 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  used  in  connection 
with  our  forests:  logging,  boom,  evergreens,  conservation,  lumber, 
pulp-wood,  saw-mill,  clearing,  virgin  forest,  forest  ranger,  scaling, 
observation  tower,  lumber-camp,  cant-hook,  topping. 

Learning  Pronunciation  from  the  Dictionary 

How  does  the  dictionary  tell  us  the  pronunciation  of  a  word? 
In  brackets  after  each  word  in  the  dictionary  you  will  find 
the  correct  pronunciation.  Certain  symbols  give  us  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  we  should  be  familiar  with  them. 

Syllables — The  word  is  shown  in  syllable  arrangement,  e.g.,  alkali 
is  shown  al  -  ka  -  li. 

Accent —  (')  One  syllable  of  a  word  is  usually  spoken  with  more 
emphasis  than  the  others.  It  is  said  to  be  accented.  It 
is  indicated  in  the  following  manner.  Al'  -  ka  -  li,  part¬ 
ner,  sim'  -  pli  -  fi.  Occasionally,  more  than  one  syllable 
may  be  accented  in'  -  vi  -  ta'  -  shun. 

Phonetic  Symbols — Phonetic  symbols  tells  us  the  sound  of  each 
syllable  in  a  word. 

There  are  a  great  many  and  to  memorize  all  of  them  would  be 
a  great  task.  For  example,  in  one  dictionary  there  are  eight 
different  phonetic  symbols  for  the  sound  of  a  as  it  occurs  in  different 
words.  You  may  eventually  come  to  know  most  of  the  symbols, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  you  learn  the  most  common  ones  first. 
You  can  always  find  the  more  unusual  ones  in  the  phonetic  chart 
which  the  dictionary  provides. 
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1.  -  over  a  vowel  means  that  we  use  the  long  sound, 

mane  is  written  man  stove  is  written  stov 

bean  is  written  ben  tune  is  written  tun 

mine  is  written  min  boot  is  written  boot 

2.  “  over  a  vowel  means  that  we  use  the  short  sound, 

mat  is  written  mat  not  is  written  not 

bet  is  written  bet  some  is  written  sum 

mit  is  written  mit  foot  is  written  foot 

3.  th  as  in  thick  thin 
th  as  weather  other 


ACTIVITY  8— Phonetic  Spelling. 

What  are  the  words  for  which  the 


spellings: 

a-bil'-i-ti 

breth 

eg  -  zakt'  -  li 
fu'  -  mi  -  gat' 


jen'  -  er  -  at' 
jim'  -  nast 
jlp'  -  si 

hit'  -  n 


following  are  phonetic 


luv'  -  li 
p&st 

ran'  -  der' 
skrdo'  -  ti  -  niz 


ACTIVITY  9 — Using  the  Dictionary. 

Using  your  dictionary,  find  the  correct  pronunciations  of  the 
following  words.  Write  the  phonetic  spellings.  Have  your  teacher 
check  the  pronunciations.  Practise  saying  the  words: 
schedule  diplomacy  exquisite  lingerie 

comparable  forehead  mirage  cello 

municipal  diphtheria  victuals  indices 

ACTIVITY  10 — Story  Writing  and  Checking. 

(a)  Using  one  of  the  following  opening  sentences,  write  a  one- 
paragraph  story: 

1.  The  boy  just  stood  there  paralyzed  with  fear. 

2.  The  cat  was  now  within  four  feet  of  the  thicket. 

3.  Just  give  me  one  more  whack  at  that  pesky  mosquito. 

(b)  Form  the  class  into  committees  of  four  pupils  each  to  discuss 
the  stories  written. 

Have  each  committee  discuss  one  story,  using  the  Writers’ 
Check  List  as  a  guide.  Suggest  improvements,  and  finally  rewrite 
the  story.  Be  prepared  to  give  reasons  for  the  changes  made. 
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ACTIVITY  11— Abbreviations. 

Write  the  abbreviations  for  the  following  terms  used  fre¬ 
quently  in  mathematics.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  correct 
forms. 

inch,  foot,  yard,  rod 
ounce,  pound,  hundredweight,  ton 
pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck,  bushel,  barrel 
second,  minute,  hour,  week,  month,  year 
dozen,  package,  square,  cubic,  weight 

An  Exercise  in  Expression 

An  exclamatory  sentence  expresses  strong  feelings.  When 
written,  we  can  sometimes  only  guess  what  the  particular  feeling 
is.  When  spoken,  the  voice  can  tell  us  what  it  is,  even  if  we  know 
nothing  about  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Take,  for  example,  the  exclamatory  sentence — What  a  fire 
that  is!  This  can  be  spoken  to  express  five  different  meanings: 
Admiration  (a  bonfire  for  a  wiener  roast) 

Awe  (any  large  destructive  fire). 

Appreciation  (the  warm  stove-fire  after  a  long  period  out  in 
the  cold). 

Disgust  (the  fire  that  will  not  burn). 

Surprise  (the  fire  that  turns  out  to  be  a  bigger  one  than  you 
thought). 

Practise  reading  the  sentence  to  bring  out  these  five  different 
meanings. 

ACTIVITY  12 — Expressing  Different  Feelings. 

Picture  the  different  feelings  which  might  be  expressed  by  the 
sentences  below.  Have  the  rest  of  the  class  identify  the  feeling 
each  time  it  is  read. 

1 .  What  a  sun  it  was! 

2.  What  a  driver  he  is! 

3.  What  a  game  we  had! 

4.  What  a  night  this  is! 

3.  What  an  attack  we  made  on  it! 

ACTIVITY  13— Written  Paragraph. 

Express  the  following  thoughts  in  carefully -worded  sentences, 
making  a  complete  paragraph: 

The  Newfoundland  sealing  fleet  straggled  back  to  St.  John’s;  it 
is  an  ancient  port;  the  fleet  was  battered  and  beaten  by  ice,  the 
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hardest  season  for  years;  some  of  the  ships  caught  in  the  heavy 
ice;  drifted  back  and  forth  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  for  days; 
the  seal  hunters  had  to  walk  four  to  five  miles  to  reach  the  seals; 
ice  very  dangerous. 

ACTIVITY  14 — Variety  in  Sentences. 

The  following  paragraphs  make  monotonous  reading  because 
the  sentences  lack  variety.  Improve  them  so  that  they,  along  with 
the  previous  paragraph  in  Activity  13,  will  make  an  interesting 
story. 

One  crew  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  ice  was  running  with  the 
tide  in  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  Snow  began  to  fall  about  ten  in 
the  morning.  The  men  started  to  return  to  the  ship.  The  snow 
whipped  up  into  a  blinding  storm.  The  men  linked  arms.  They 
walked  until  four  p.m.  They  did  not  see  any  sign  of  the  ship. 
The  men  in  charge  decided  to  prepare  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
ice. 

They  built  a  rude  shelter  of  cakes  of  ice.  It  was  to  protect 
them  from  the  wind.  All  the  men  had  wet  feet.  The  cold  was 
creeping  through  their  warm  clothes.  They  lit  a  fire  of  seal  blubber 
to  keep  warm.  They  emptied  out  their  pockets.  They  found  a  few 
apples,  oranges,  prunes,  and  biscuits.  They  were  settling  down 
for  an  uncomfortable  night. 

Just  at  sunset  the  snow  cleared.  In  the  fading  light  they  saw 
the  masts  of  the  ship.  They  were  sticking  up  above  the  white 
ice.  “It  was  all  in  a  day’s  work.’’  One  of  the  sealers  said  this 
when  he  arrived  back  on  board  ship. 

ACTIVITY  15— Analysis. 

Analyse  graphically: 

1.  The  committee  from  our  class  interviewed  the  owner  of  the 
old  house. 

2.  The  historic  house  had  been  built  by  early  settlers  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

3.  Beams  of  walnut  supported  the  heavy  ceiling. 

4.  Each  room  in  the  house  had  a  huge  fireplace. 

3.  1  he  smooth  floor  had  been  made  originally  of  heavy  planks. 

6.  The  early  settlers  had  fought  the  Indians  at  this  house. 

7.  I  he  present  owner  had  married  a  descendant  of  the  original 
settlers. 

8.  I  he  party  of  pupils  gathered  much  interesting  information. 
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ACTIVITY  16 — Adjectives. 

Select  the  adjectives  in  the  following  sentences  and  state  the 
kind  and  relation  of  each: 

Example: 

The  first  settlers  were  of  Scottish  origin. 
the — article,  modifying  the  noun  settlers, 
first — numeral  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  settlers. 

Scottish — proper  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  origin. 

1 .  Beautiful  music  drifted  over  the  evening  air. 

2.  Many  birds  fly  south  in  the  chilly  autumn  days. 

3.  His  strength  was  leaving  him  rapidly. 

4.  These  travellers  have  come  many  weary  miles. 

3.  Many  colourful  decorations  hung  about  the  ornate  room. 

6.  An  appetizing  meal  was  laid  on  the  attractive  table. 

7.  The  stern  principal  met  the  five  naughty  boys  in  the  outer 
office. 

8.  The  weather  was  cold  and  damp. 

9.  On  his  second  attempt  the  ambitious  boy  made  the  grade. 

10.  Loud  cheers  greeted  the  Canadian  heroes. 

ACTIVITY  17 — Analysis. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  graphically: 

1.  The  careless  pedestrian  was  walking  along  the  right-hand 
edge  of  the  highway  at  night. 

2.  In  the  blackness,  the  driver  of  the  car  did  not  see  him. 

3.  The  accident  caused  very  serious  injuries. 

4.  After  some  delay,  an  ambulance  took  the  victim  to  the 
hospital. 

5.  The  relatives  of  the  pedestrian  blamed  the  motorist  for  the 
accident. 

6.  On  whom  do  you  place  the  blame? 

ACTIVITY  18 — Story  Writing. 

Write  a  one-paragraph  story  that  might  have  one  of  the 
following  ending  sentences: 

1.  I  decided  there  and  then  never  to  try  that  again. 

2.  Everyone  left  the  scene  feeling  just  a  little  sad. 

3.  A  very  sad-looking  Rover  trotted  home  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs. 
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4.  A  gay  chirping  from  the  nest  told  us  that  everything  was  all 
right  again. 

5.  Aunt  Mary  just  seems  to  know  what  I  want  most  for  my 
birthday. 

ACTIVITY  19— Planning  Together. 

Make  a  list  of  the  items  which  would  have  to  be  discussed  in 
planning  each  of  the  following  activities,  and  mention  some  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  each  item: 

(a)  Four  boys  wishing  to  go  on  an  overnight  hike. 

(b)  Preparing  a  display  of  autumn  leaves  and  flowers  for  the 
science  period. 

(c)  Preparing  a  health  play  for  the  next  Junior  Red  Cross  meeting. 

(d)  Arranging  for  some  games  at  a  Hallowe’en  party. 

\ 

Correct  Use  of  Verbs 

Frequently,  two  verbs  which  are  somewhat  similar  in  form 
or  meaning  are  confused.  Some  of  these  are  listed  below,  together 
with  some  hints  on  how  to  use  each  properly. 

1.  lie  (lay,  lain) 
lay  (laid) 

to  lie  means  “to  recline”.  The  verb  is  complete,  and  there 
is  no  receiver  of  the  action. 

to  lay  means  “to  place”.  This  verb  is  incomplete,  and  there 
must  be  a  receiver  of  the  action. 

Examples: 

The  children  lie  in  their  beds  quietly. 

They  lay  there  quietly  yesterday  too. 

The  children  lay  their  books  on  the  table. 

They  laid  them  there  yesterday. 

2.  set 

sit  (sat) 

to  set  means  “to  place”.  This  verb  is  incomplete  and  there 
must  be  a  receiver  of  the  action.  Exceptions:  It  is  correct  to 
speak  of  the  sun  setting  or  a  hen  setting. 

to  sit  means  “to  occupy  a  seat  somewhere”.  This  verb  is 
complete  and  there  is  no  receiver  of  the  action. 
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Examples: 

Mary  set  the  cushion  on  the  sofa. 

The  smaller  children  always  sit  near  the  front. 

You  sat  there  a  few  years  ago. 

Exceptions:  The  sun  sets  in  the  west. 

The  hen  is  setting  on  the  nest. 

3.  rise  (rose,  risen) 
raise  (raised) 

to  rise  means  “to  move  upward”.  This  verb  is  complete  and 
there  is  no  receiver  of  the  action. 
to  raise  means  “to  elevate  something”.  This  verb  is  incomplete 
and  there  must  always  be  a  receiver  of  the  action. 
Examples: 

The  sun  rises  slowly  above  the  horizon. 

The  sun  rose  at  six  o’clock. 

The  campers  raise  their  tent  each  evening. 

They  raised  the  flag  on  the  staff. 

4.  bring  (brought) 
fetch  (fetched) 

to  bring  means  “to  convey  some  person  or  thing  from  there  to 
here  ”. 

to  fetch  means  “to  go  and  get”. 

Example: 

Bring  me  that  book  you  have  in  your  hand. 

Fetch  my  glasses  from  the  living-room,  please. 

3.  teach  (taught) 
learn  (learned) 

to  teach  means  “to  give  instruction  to  someone”. 
to  learn  means  “to  gain  some  knowledge  or  skill”. 

Examples: 

His  father  taught  him  to  swim. 

He  learned  to  swim  very  quickly. 

6.  can  (could) 
may  (might) 

can  means  “to  be  able  to  do  something”. 

may  means  “to  seek  permission  to  do  something”. 

Examples: 

I  can  lift  that  stone. 

May  I  go  to  the  circus,  mother? 
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7.  lend  (lent) 
l°an 

to  lend  means  “to  give  permission  to  use  . 
loan  is  not  a  verb.  It  is  a  noun. 
loan  was  used  as  a  verb  earlier. 

Examples: 

He  lent  me  his  skates. 

You  can  get  a  loan  at  the  bank. 

ACTIVITY  20 

A  sentence  has  been  given  to  show  how  each  of  the  above 
verbs  should  be  used.  Write  a  sentence  of  your  own  for  each  verb 
to  show  that  you  understand  the  correct  use.  Use  a  different  form 
of  the  verb,  if  possible,  and  do  not  imitate  the  samples  which 
have  been  given. 

Making  Good  Use  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs  are  describing  words  and  are  very 
helpful  in  making  our  language  vivid  and  picturesque. 

In  using  adjectives  and  adverbs,  avoid  the  two  following 
mistakes: 

1.  Using  the  adjective  form  when  the  adverb  form  is  needed. 

2.  Using  overworked  and  uninteresting  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  speak  of  “an  enjoyable  trip’’  rather 

than  “a  good  trip’’  or  to  say  “He  sang  beautifully ’’  rather  than 
“He  sang  well”! 

ACTIVITY  21. 

Rewrite  the  following,  using  a  correct  or  better  word  for  each 
italicized  word. 

1.  A  big  cloud  suddenly  blanked  out  the  hot  sun. 

2.  We  had  a  nice  holiday  last  summer. 

3.  Harry  did  good  on  the  examination. 

4.  Mary  gets  good  marks  very  easy. 

3.  I  was  real  grateful  to  receive  the  nice  gift. 

6.  What  a  pretty  sunset  we  had  yesterday. 

7.  The  gnat  is  a  very  small  insect. 

8.  We  will  sure  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  us. 

9.  The  boys  spent  a  bad  two  hours  during  the  thunderstorm. 

10.  That  was  a  good  book  you  lent  me. 
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ACTIVITY  22 — Regular,  Inverted  and  Split  Order. 

Examine  the  following  sentences.  Rewrite  each,  so  that  the 
complete  subject  is  at  the  beginning,  and  the  complete  predicate 
at  the  end. 

1 .  Each  Saturday  hundreds  of  people  go  to  the  market. 

2.  Through  carelessness  the  address  on  the  envelope  appeared 
in  the  wrong  place. 

3.  In  this  area  many  fine  samples  of  ore  are  found. 

4.  All  through  the  night  anxious  crowds  thronged  the  streets. 

5.  In  August  the  sweet  scent  of  flowers  filled  his  garden. 

6.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  largest  ship  in  the  fleet  will 
sail  for  Europe. 

7.  In  yesterday’s  paper  the  name  of  the  strange  visitor  appeared. 

8.  After  the  long  day’s  work  the  horses  rested  in  the  stable. 

ACTIVITY  23. 

Select  the  verbs  in  the  above  sentences,  and  give  their 
relation  in  the  sentence. 

ACTIVITY  24 — Alphabetical  Order. 

Arrange  the  above  list  of  words  in  alpabetical  order. 


Writer’s  Check  List 

Be  sure  to  make  use  of  the  check  list.  Add  to  the  list 
you  have  been  using: 

10.  Expressive  words  in  place  of  overworked  words. 

Watch  for  repeated  use  of  words  like  “said”,  “went”, 
“nice”,  etc.  Suggest  good  substitutes  for  these  and 
other  overworked  words. 

1 1 .  Use  of  adjective  for  adverb. 

He  writes  well,  not  He  writes  good. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


(creative  zJLancjiiacj.e 

The  ABODE  of  Business  Communications 

In  communicating  on  business,  we  follow  nearly  the  same 
rules  as  we  do  when  communicating  with  our  friends  on  personal 
matters.  There  are  some  differences  however.  “Business  is 
business’’  is  a  saying  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Business  communica¬ 
tions  are  often  with  persons  who  are  paid  to  handle  them.  If  we 
waste  the  time  of  these  persons,  we  waste  their  employers’  money. 
The  transaction  may  also  deal  with  money  in  some  way,  such  as 
an  order  for  goods,  or  an  agreement  about  wages.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  accurate.  Following  is  an  A  B  C  D  E  set  of  rules 
which  emphasizes  the  important  features  of  a  business  communi¬ 
cation: 

Accurate — Be  sure  that  what  you  say  is  correct,  even  to  the 
smallest  detail.  Errors  may  be  quite  serious. 

Brief — Unnecessary  comments  and  explanations  waste  time  and 
may  be  confusing. 

Courteous — It  has  been  said  that  “politeness  is  the  oil  which 
makes  the  wheels  of  business  run  smoothly”. 

Definite — Know  what  you  want  and  express  yourself  so  clearly 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  misunderstanding. 

Explicit — Include  all  the  facts  and  information  which  are  required. 

ACTIVITY  I. 

Following  are  some  quotations  from  business  communications. 
Tell  what  is  wrong  with  each  and  rewrite  it  so  that  it  follows  the 
A  B  C  D  E  rules. 

1.  “3  hockey  pucks  at  80  cents  $2.10.” 

2.  “  1  pair  of  shoes  Cat.  No.  D-57,  page  153,  brown  $3.99”. 

3.  Send  these  goods  immediately,  or  you’ll  never  get  another 
order  from  me. 

4.  “In  answer  to  your  advertisement  for  a  delivery  boy,  I  wish 
to  apply  for  the  job.  I  think  I  can  do  the  job  all  right  and 
$5.00  a  week  would  satisfy  me.” 

“Wanted — A  boy  to  sell  magazines  that  can  ride  a  bicycle.” 
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6.  “I  shall  arrive  in  your  town  on  Thursday,  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  getting  in  touch  with  me  as  soon  as  I  arrive.” 

7.  I  received  your  quotation  on  the  power  lawn  mower.  These 
machines  are  certainly  costly  and  I  hardly  know  if  I  can 
afford  one.  However,  the  grass  has  to  be  cut,  so  send  one 
C.O.D.  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

8.  “Your  shipment  of  goods  arrived  in  very  bad  condition.  1 
am  keeping  it,  but  I  think  you  should  allow  me  ten  dollars 
off  the  price  you  are  charging.” 

Form  of  Business  Letter 

The  form  of  the  business  letter  differs  from  that  of  the  friendly 
letter  in  some  parts. 

1.  Heading: 

The  heading  is  the  same  as  in  the  friendly  letter. 

31 1  28th  Street  East, 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 

July  27th,  19  . 

2.  Inside  Address: 

This  is  something  that  the  friendly  letter  does  not  have.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  firm  or  person  being  written  to  is  placed 
above  the  salutation.  It  begins  at  the  left-hand  margin. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Arthur,  Principal, 

Victoria  Public  School, 

Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 

3.  Salutation: 

The  salutation  is  more  formal  than  in  the  friendly  letter.  It 
is  written  at  the  left-hand  margin,  below  the  inside  address.  It 
is  followed  by  a  colon. 

Dear  Sir:  Dear  Mr.  Arthur: 

Gentlemen:  Dear  Mrs.  Gray: 

Dear  Madam:  Dear  Miss  Hendrie: 

4.  Body: 

1  he  body  of  the  letter  begins  about  1"  from  the  left-hand 
margin,  on  the  line  below  the  salutation.  Succeeding  paragraphs 
are  similarly  indented.  The  letter  should  be  clear,  courteous,  and 
brief.  The  last  sentence  of  the  letter  should  not  begin  with  “Thank¬ 
ing  you  ”,  or  “Hoping  to  hear  ”,  or  “Trusting  that  . ”, 
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or  any  such  remark.  It  is  much  better  to  make  a  sentence,  such 
as:  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  ”,  or  “  I  hope  that  this  is 

satisfactory  to  you.” 

5.  Complimentary  Closing: 

The  complimentary  closing  begins  at  the  centre  of  the  line 
below  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  first  word,  only,  is  written  with 
a  capital.  There  must  be  a  comma  at  the  end.  It  is  more  formal 
than  in  the  friendly  letter. 

Yours  truly.  Yours  faithfully,  Respectfully  yours, 

Yours  respectfully,  Very  truly  yours,  Your  cordially, 

6.  Signature: 

The  signature  is  indented  below  the  complimentary  closing. 
The  writer  should  sign  his  name  in  full,  so  that  an  answer  may  be 
properly  addressed. 

John  L.  Hunter  Jane  Adams 

R.  H.  Anderson  Mary  Brown 

(Mrs.  E.  R.  Brown). 

More  About  the  Business  Letter 

1 .  Use  white  business  paper,  approximately  S]/2"  x  11". 

2.  Arrange  your  letter  so  that  it  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  page. 
If  it  is  a  very  short  letter,  you  may  have  to  leave  wider 
margins  to  accomplish  this. 

3.  Write  the  heading  and  the  inside  address  as  shown  in  the 
examples  on  page  172. 

4.  Start  the  salutation  at  the  left-hand  margin,  and  put  a  colon 
after  it. 

3.  Begin  the  body  of  the  letter  on  the  next  line,  indenting 
1  inch,  and  follow  the  same  pattern  in  starting  succeeding 
paragraphs,  if  any, 

6.  Begin  the  complimentary  closing  at  the  centre  of  the  line 
immediately  below  the  body  of  the  letter.  Capitalize  the 
first  word,  and  use  a  comma  at  the  end. 

7.  Write  your  signature,  properly  indented,  on  the  next  line. 

ACTIVITY  2. 

Following  are  headings  and  inside  addresses  for  several  business 

letters.  Complete  the  set-up  for  each  letter,  supplying  a  suitable 
salutation,  complimentary  closing  and  signature  for  each: 
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(a) 


R.R.l, 

Billings,  Saskatchewan, 
January  11,19  . 


Mr.  C.  W.  Beck,  B.A. 

Garth  District  High  School, 

Garth,  Saskatchewan. 

(k)  973  Wilson  Road, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
March  16,  19  . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams, 

Carnegie  Library, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

(c)  Bridgeville,  Alberta, 

November  16,  19  . 

Reverend  A.  R.  Rolls, 

Grace  United  Church, 

Ancaster,  Alberta. 

(d)  Ridgeley,  Manitoba, 

Box  96, 

March  18,  19 . 


The  Robert  Simpson  Company, 

Yonge  Street, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Addressing  the  Envelope 

There  are  two  sizes  of  business  envelope.  The  short  envelope 
is  approximately  3'/2n  x  Generally,  it  is  used  when  just  one 

sheet  of  paper  is  to  be  enclosed.  The  long  envelope  is  approxi¬ 
mately  4"  x  9".  It  is  used  for  longer  letters,  or  when  additional 
papers  are  to  be  enclosed. 

The  address  on  the  envelope  should  make  a  well-balanced 
picture.  It  should  be  attractively  placed,  and  written  plainly  and 
neatly,  without  abbreviations.  Examine  the  following  form: 
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M.  R.  Roy  den, 

1827  Redfern  Avenue, 

Morley,  Alberta. 

The  T.  Eaton  Company  Limited, 
1  98  Yonge  Street, 

Toronto, 

Ontario. 


How  to  Address  the  Envelope 

1 .  Use  a  business  envelope,  matching  the  paper  used  for  the 
letter. 

2.  Write  the  first  line  of  the  address  through  the  centre  of  the 
envelope. 

3.  Leave  a  good  margin  at  the  left.  The  width  of  the  margin 
will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  name  you  are  writing. 

4.  Indent  each  line  following,  and  put  a  comma  after  each  item. 
3.  Write  plainly  and  do  not  use  abbreviations. 

6.  Put  a  return  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

1.  In  properly  ruled  spaces,  write  the  address  for  letters  written 
to  the  following: 

(a)  The  principal  of  the  school  from  which  you  have  recently 
moved. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  an  organization  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

(c)  The  director  of  a  summer  camp  that  you  wish  to  attend. 

(d)  A  company  from  which  you  are  ordering  goods. 

(e)  The  editor  of  your  local  paper. 

2.  Draw  rectangles  to  represent  business  envelopes  about  31/2"  x 

In  these,  write  the  addresses  to  which  the  letters  set  up 
in  question  1  above  would  be  sent. 
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How  to  Fold  and  Enclose  a  Business  Letter  in  a  Short  Envelope 

1.  Fold  the  sheet  of  letter  paper  up  from  the  bottom  to  about 
1/2"  from  the  top  edge  of  the  sheet.  Crease  the  fold  evenly. 

2.  Fold  about  one-third  of  the  doubled  sheet  from  the  right  over 
toward  the  left. 

3.  Now  fold  over  from  the  left  to  the  right  so  as  to  bring  the 
edge  to  within  about  ^2"  from  the  right  crease. 

4.  Holding  the  open  envelope  in  the  left  hand  and  the  folded 
letter  in  the  right,  insert  in  the  envelope  so  that  the  loose 
edge  comes  under  the  flap  of  the  envelope. 


How  to  Fold  and  Enclose  a  Business  Letter  in  a  Long  Envelope 

1.  Fold  about  one-third  of  the  sheet  up  from  the  bottom  and 
crease  neatly. 

2.  Fold  the  sheet  down  from  the  top  to  about  '/j"  from  the  bottom 
and  crease. 

3.  Insert  the  letter  in  the  envelope  so  that  the  loose  edge  comes 
under  the  flap  of  the  envelope. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Using  your  home  address,  set  up  the  heading,  the  inside 
address,  the  salutation,  and  the  complimentary  ending  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter  to  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  T.  Eaton  Company  Limited,  198  Yonge  Street,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

(b)  The  Superintendent,  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Swift 
Current,  Saskatchewan. 
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(c)  Miss  Caroline  Ross,  Secretary,  Arts  and  Letters  Club,  Vic¬ 
toria,  British  Columbia. 

(d)  The  Deputy-Minister  of  Education,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

(e)  Dr.  R.  W.  Benton,  General  Hospital,  Chatham,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

ACTIVITY  5. 

In  ruled  spaces,  the  size  of  an  envelope,  write  the  address 
and  return  address  for  each  of  the  letters  in  the  preceding  Activity. 
Rule  short  envelopes  for  the  first  three  and  long  envelopes  for  the 
last  two. 

Ordering  Goods 

You  may  see  advertised  in  a  catalogue,  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine,  something  that  you  would  like  to  buy.  Such  goods  may  be 
ordered  by  mail.  To  avoid  disappointment,  the  order  should  be 
written  carefully.  The  name  of  each  article  should  begin  on  a 
new  line,  and  details  concerning  the  item  should  be  given — the 
catalogue  page,  and  the  number,  size,  colour,  unit  price  and  total 
price.  It  should  be  clearly  stated  how  payment  is  being  made,  and 
by  what  method  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered.  Study  the  following 
examples : 

1 .  85  Raymo  Road, 

Sarnia,  Ontario, 

June  19,  19  ... 

The  Varsity  Sports  Shop, 

196  Richmond  Street, 

London,  Ontario. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  by  express  the  following  goods,  as  adver¬ 
tised  in  today’s  “London  Free  Press 

I  pair  boy’s  hockey  gloves  @  $4.00  $4.00 

1  pair  boy’s  shin  pads  @  $5.75  5.75 

2  hockey  pucks  @  $1.25  2.50 


$12.25 

I  am  enclosing  a  money  order  for  twelve  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  in  payment. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Aston. 
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2. 


Melville,  Saskatchewan, 
November  23,  19 


The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 

91  3  Sixth  Avenue, 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  the  following  articles  listed  in  your  Fall 


and  Winter  Catalogue: 

1  Coat,  B-915,  page  1 19,  size  14,  length  30",  brown 
@$11.93  $11.95 

1  pair  Mitts,  A-623,  page  87,  13-year  size,  brown  @ 

$1.25  1.25 

1  pair  Snow  Boots,  D-83,  page  245,  size  8,  brown  @ 

$3.99  3.99 

1  Toque  and  Scarf  Set,  A-123,  page  245,  medium 
head-size, red  @  $2.25  2.25 


$19.44 

Kindly  send  the  order  C.O.D.  by  parcel  post  or  express 
as  I  need  the  goods  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  E.  Maynard 


ACTIVITY  6. 

1.  In  spaces  ruled  to  represent  envelopes,  write  the  addresses 
for  the  two  letters  above. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

(a)  Write  a  letter  to  the  publishers  of  this  book,  ordering  three 
different  books.  Ask  to  have  them  sent  C.O.D.  (cash  on 
delivery). 

(b)  In  a  suitable  ruled  space  address  an  envelope  for  the  above 
letter. 

ACTIVITY  8. 

(a)  From  the  Dominion  Seed  House,  Georgetown,  Ontario,  order 
five  different  items  for  your  garden. 

(b)  Address  an  envelope  for  the  above  letter  in  a  properly  ruled 
space. 
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ACTIVITY  9. 

In  your  local  paper  you  have  seen  advertised  by  a  hardware 
store  in  a  nearby  town  a  sale  of  skating  equipment.  Write  a 
letter  ordering  two  pieces  of  equipment. 

ACTIVITY  10. 

(a)  Your  ball  club  needs  some  new  equipment  for  the  spring 
season.  Write  to  a  large  department  store,  ordering  four  or 
five  different  items. 

(b)  In  a  suitable,  ruled  space  address  the  envelope  for  the  above 
letter. 

ACTIVITY  II. 

Write  a  letter  to  the  publishers  of  your  favourite  magazine, 
giving  an  order  for  a  year’s  subscription. 

Ordering  Goods  by  Telephone 

You  may  sometime  be  asked  to  telephone  an  order  for 
groceries  or  other  goods  to  be  delivered  to  your  home.  You  have 
already  learned  to  use  the  telephone  for  a  social  call.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  refer  back  to  Page  102,  and  review  the  suggestions 
given  there.  The  same  courtesy  and  clearness  should  be  observed 
in  making  a  business  call.  Here  are  a  few  hints  that  may  help  you 
in  ordering  goods  by  telephone. 

1.  Have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  you  wish  to  order.  Fumbling 
and  uncertainty  on  your  part  will  confuse  the  person  who  is 
taking  your  order. 

2.  State  at  once  for  whom  you  are  ordering  the  goods,  and  at 
what  address  they  are  to  be  delivered.  Also  say  whether  the 
bill  is  to  be  charged  to  an  account  or  paid  on  delivery. 

3.  Ask  for  any  information  you  need  concerning  the  kind, 
quality,  or  price,  of  the  goods.  When  you  have  made  your 
choice,  state  exactly  what  you  want,  as,  “Please  send  a  dozen 
of  the  oranges  at  39  cents’’;  or,  “I  would  like  a  pound  of 
your  best  grade  coffee,  extra  fine  grind,  please.” 

4.  Give  the  sales-person  time  to  write  down  each  item  and  check 
it  with  you. 

3.  When  you  have  finished,  end  the  conversation  with  a  polite 
remark  such  as,  “That  is  all  for  today,  thank  you.” 
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ACTIVITY  12. 

1 .  Persuade  your  mother  to  allow  you  to  telephone  the  grocery 
order  occasionally. 

2.  With  a  classmate  representing  the  person  taking  the  order, 
practise  telephoning  orders  for  hardware,  drygoods,  drugs, 
etc. 

ACTIVITY  13. 

Suppose  that  the  following  advertisement  has  appeared  in 
the  paper: 

“Wanted:  A  baby  sitter  to  take  care  of  small  children  regu¬ 
larly  each  Friday  evening.  Telephone  4-9238.” 

Write,  in  dialogue  fashion,  the  conversation  which  might  have 
taken  place  when  Carol  Simpkins  decided  to  answer  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  Let  us  assume  that  both  persons  followed  the  rules  for 
good  telephone  conversation. 

The  Letter  of  Application 

ACTIVITY  14. 

In  a  previous  lesson,  we  learned  how  to  set  up  a  business 
letter.  Can  you  answer  the  following  questions  correctly?  If  you 
are  in  doubt,  turn  back  to  page  1  70  and  refresh  your  memory. 

1 .  What  sort  of  paper  and  envelope  should  be  used? 

2.  What  are  the  six  parts  of  a  business  letter? 

3.  Is  it  proper  to  use  abbreviations  in  setting  up  a  letter? 

4.  (a)  Suggest  two  appropriate  salutations. 

(b)  What  capitalization  and  punctuation  should  be  used  in 
the  salutation? 

3.  (a)  Suggest  two  suitable  complimentary  closings. 

(b)  What  capitalization  and  punctuation  should  be  used  in 
the  complimentary  closing? 

6.  Give  three  examples  of  properly  written  signatures. 

7.  State  three  important  points  that  must  be  observed  if  the 
letter  is  to  make  a  good  picture  on  the  page. 

8.  Explain  how  to  address  the  envelope. 

A  pupil  in  Grade  Seven  might  wish  to  have  a  vacation  job; 
therefore,  it  is  well  to  learn  how  to  write  a  letter  of  application 
for  a  position.  A  student,  however,  should  not  apply  for  any 
position  unless  some  older  member  of  the  family  has  made 
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sure 


that  the  conditions  under  which  he  would  work  and  live  are 
satisfactory. 

Exactly  the  same  form  is  used  in  the  letter  of  application  as 
in  the  letter  ordering  goods.  The  body  of  the  letter,  of  course,  is 
quite  different.  We  must  first  think,  “What  would  an  employer 
wish  to  know  about  a  boy  or  girl  whom  he  was  thinking  of  hiring? 
No  doubt  he  would  wish  to  know  the  age,  education,  character 
and  experience  of  the  applicant.  The  letter  of  application,  then, 
should  give  information  on  these  points.  There  is  little  value 
in  stating  in  an  application  that  you  are  of  good  character,  and 
have  had  experience  in  the  kind  of  work  you  are  hoping  to  get, 
It  is  advisable  to  offer  references  on  these  points.  You  should 
have  permission  from  some  reliable  person  to  use  his  name  in  your 
application.  Your  prospective  employer  may  then  consult  that 
person  as  to  your  qualifications  if  he  feels  it  necessary.  You  [may 
enclose  in  your  application  letters  of  recommendation  from 
reliable  persons. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  applying  for  a  summer  job  on  a 
farm.  Your  letter  might  be  as  follows: 

927  Main  Street, 

Brighton,  Ontario, 

May  19,  19  . 

Mr.  J.  C.  Williams, 

R.R.2,  Port  Hope, 

Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  uncle,  John  Hillman,  tells  me  that  you  need  a 
boy  to  help  on  your  farm  this  summer.  Would  you  please 
consider  hiring  me  for  the  months  of  July  and  August? 

I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  tall  and  strong  for  my  age. 

I  am  in  Grade  Seven  in  Brighton  Public  School.  My  only 
experience  in  farm  work  has  been  helping  on  Uncle  John’s 
farm  in  vacations.  He  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  I  got 
along.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Andrews  of  Ardmore  Memorial 
Church  here  has  given  me  permission  to  use  his  name  as 
reference. 

Yours  truly, 

Jim  Hillman. 
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From  J.  Hillman, 

927  Main  Street, 
Brighton,  Ontario. 


Stamp 


R.R.  2. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Williams, 
Port  Hope, 
Ontario. 


Alternate  Form 

Most  typists  and  many  writers  use  the  block  system  in  the 
heading,  inside  address,  complimentary  closing,  and  envelope 
address.  Use  the  form  which  your  teacher  recommends. 


927  Main  Street, 
Brighton,  Ontario, 
May  19,  19  . 

Mr.  J.  C.  Williams, 

R.R. 2,  Port  Hope, 

Ontario. 

Yours  truly, 

James  Hillman 


From  J.  Hillman, 

927  Main  Street, 
Brighton,  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  Williams, 

Port  Hope, 

Ontario. 

Stamp 

R.R. 2. 
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Guide  for  Writing  a  Letter  of  Application 

1 .  Use  proper  business  paper  and  envelope. 

2.  Follow  the  pattern  of  the  business  letter. 

3.  State  how  you  know  there  is  a  job  to  be  had,  and  ask  plainly 
and  politely  for  it. 

4.  Give  the  required  information  about  yourself  simply  and 
honestly. 

3.  Offer  at  least  one  reference. 

6.  Do  your  best  to  make  your  letter  correct  and  clear.  The 
employer  will  be  favourably  impressed  by  neatness  and 
carefulness. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

1.  (a)  Your  aunt’s  neighbour  in  a  small  town  needs  a  school¬ 
girl  to  help  look  after  her  two  young  children  and  do  the 
errands  during  the  summer  vacation.  Write  a  letter 
applying  for  this  job.  Be  careful  to  include  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  required,  and  mention  two  references. 

(b)  In  a  space  3'/2"  by  6'/2">  address  the  envelope  for  the 
above  letter. 

ACTIVITY  16. 

(a)  Write  a  letter  of  application  in  answer  to  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  “Calgary  Beacon’’. 

Wanted:  Boy  to  do  errands  and  help  in  office  of  Bowman  and 
Newton,  Real  Estate,  762  Park  Street,  during  summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  State  age  and  education.  Two  references  required. 

(b)  In  a  properly  ruled  space,  write  the  address  on  the  envelope. 

ACTIVITY  17. 

Write  a  letter  of  application  in  answer  to  the  following  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  “Windsor  Daily  Star”.  Draw  and  address  the 
envelope. 

Wanted:  Girl  to  look  after  two  young  children  at  summer 
cottage  in  Muskoka  during  July  and  August.  Swimmer 
preferred.  State  age  and  qualifications,  and  give  references. 
Personal  interview  by  appointment.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hammond, 
1290  Kildare  Road. 
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ACTIVITY  17. 

(a)  Clip  a  suitable  “Help  Wanted”  advertisement  from  your 
local  paper,  and  write  a  letter  of  application,  using  your  own 
address  and  information. 

(b)  In  a  space  3'/2M  by  6^/2 ”>  address  the  envelope. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


6 


rcinimar 


Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 


Examine  these  sentences: 

1 .  The  hunter  |  shot  the  duck. 

2.  The  plane  j  shot  into  the  sky. 

1 .  John  i  writes  stories. 

2.  John  j  writes  poorly. 

1 .  She  j  hears  the  radio. 

2.  She  hears  clearly. 

1 .  Mrs  Jones  j  drove  her  car. 

2.  Mrs  Jones  |  drove  carefully. 

1 .  I  j  ate  apple  pie. 

2.  I  ate  slowly. 

You  will  notice  from  these  sentences: 

1 .  The  first  sentence  in  each  group  is  a  three-part  sentence,  and 
contains  an  object  which  names  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

2.  The  same  verb,  used  in  the  two-part  sentence,  is  not  followed 
by  an  object. 


An  action  verb  which  is  followed  by  an  object  is  called  a 

Transitive  Verb 

An  action  verb  which  is  not  followed  by  an  object  is  called  an 

Intransitive  Verb 


The  same  verb  may  be  transitive  or  intransitive,  according 
to  its  use  in  the  sentence. 
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A  Transitive  Verb 


is  found  in  a  three-part  sentence; 

shows  action  directed  against  some  person  or  thing; 

is  completed  by  an  object,  which  is  the  receiver  of  the  action. 

An  Intransitive  Verb 

is  found  in  a  two-part  sentence; 

expresses  action  which  is  not  directed  against  any  person  or 
thing; 

is  completed,  and  does  not  require  an  object. 

ACTIVITY  /. 

Select  the  verbs  and  tell  the  kind  of  each.  Indicate  the  object, 
if  there  is  one.  You  will  find  it  helpful  to  underline  the  two  or 
three  main  parts  of  the  sentence  first. 

Examples: 

1.  Tom  I  caught  the  runaway  horse. 

caught  a  transitive  verb,  having  for  its  object  the  noun, 
“horse”. 

2.  Jane  laughed  heartily. 

laughed — an  intransitive  verb. 

1 .  Sandy  hears  quite  clearly. 

2.  The  sailors  threw  the  bags  overboard. 

3.  Unfortunately,  I  told  the  secret  to  them. 

4.  John  laughs  uproariously  at  all  jokes. 

3.  They  pushed  the  car  out  of  the  mud. 

6.  From  her  garden  she  gathered  many  lovely  flowers. 

7.  Artists  make  clever  cartoons  of  well-known  personages. 

8.  Prospectors  examine  the  earth  for  mineral  deposits. 

9.  Sudden  rain  drenched  everyone  there. 

10.  Camels  kneel  for  their  loads. 

ACTIVITY  2. 

A.  Select  the  verbs  from  the  following  sentences,  and  classify 
each  as  transitive  or  intransitive: 

1 .  I  he  branches  of  the  tall  trees  were  tossing  in  the  high 
wind. 

2.  Across  the  bare  fields  rolled  the  tumble-weed. 
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3.  Tomorrow  the  pupils  will  write  letters  to  their  pen  pals. 

4.  The  old  clock  struck  slowly. 

3.  The  boys  were  tossing  the  ball  back  and  forth. 

6.  Once  the  lightning  struck  our  house. 

7.  The  girls  rolled  a  big  snowball  down  the  hill. 

8.  The  pupils  will  write  neatly  in  their  new  books. 

B.  Write  sentences  using  each  of  the  following  as  (1)  transitive 
verb;  (2)  intransitive  verb: 

climbs,  has  driven,  should  eat,  breaks,  was  sweeping,  cut, 
washes,  rowed. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Give  the  graphic  analysis  of  these  sentences.  Classify  each 
verb  as  transitive  or  intransitive: 

1.  At  the  meeting  in  1213,  the  nobles  of  England  formed  the 
Greater  Charter. 

2.  Under  the  cruel  King  John,  the  common  people  had  suffered 
greatly. 

3.  The  soldiers  of  the  king  had  burned  their  miserable  huts. 

4.  They  had  killed  the  animals  of  the  peasants. 

5.  The  people  had  worked  for  the  king  without  pay. 

6.  Without  reason  he  had  thrown  them  into  prison. 

7.  The  unjust  king  had  beheaded  his  subjects  without  a  trial. 

8.  The  Magna  Charta  gave  certain  rights  to  all  freemen. 

9.  A  fair  trial  by  judge  and  jury  was  promised. 

10.  The  judges  must  not  take  bribes. 

1  1 .  By  the  battle  of  Runnymede  the  down-trodden  people  gained 
these  rights. 

12.  We  must  thank  these  people  for  our  present  freedom. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Use  these  words  as  transitive  verbs  in 
the  objects: 

suggests  like  pay 

consider  brightens  win 

satisfies  settle  believe 

ACTIVITY  5. 

Use  these  words  in  sentences:  (1)  as  transitive  verbs;  (2)  as 
intransitive  verbs: 

shake,  write,  think,  buy,  hear,  play. 
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sentences.  Underline 

supplies 

spend 

costs 


Compound  Subject  and  Compound  Predicates 

Examine  these  groups  of  sentences: 

1 .  The  man  and  the  woman  worked  hard. 

Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  grow  in  our  orchard. 

John  and  she  won  the  two-legged  race. 

You  and  I  should  go  together. 

2.  The  happy  people  danced  and  sang. 

The  little  boy  hopped,  skipped,  and  jumped. 

Our  ancestors  lived  and  died  there. 


Where  the  bare  subject  consists  of  more  than  one  noun  or 
pronoun,  or  of  a  combination  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  it  is  called  a 
Compound  Subject. 

Where  the  bare  predicate  consists  of  more  than  one  verb,  it 
is  called  a  Compound  Predicate,  or  Compound  Verb. 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Underline  the  compound  subjects  and  compound  predicates: 

1.  You  and  he  have  done  a  very  fine  piece  of  work. 

2.  Careful  work  earns  and  receives  its  just  reward. 

3.  All  day  long  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Thomas  tramped  through 
the  muddy  streets. 

4.  Tornadoes  and  cyclones  kept  the  populace  in  a  state  of  ner¬ 
vous  anticipation. 

3.  The  wind  whistled  and  howled  at  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

6.  Flashes  of  lightning  and  rolls  of  thunder  alarmed  the  fisher¬ 
men. 

7.  The  redcoats  caught  and  shot  the  highwayman. 

8.  My  grandfather  and  grandmother  toiled  faithfully. 

9.  To  the  teacher’s  dismay,  Tom  and  Jane  talked  and  giggled 
during  the  visit  of  the  inspector. 

10.  In  ancient  days,  Caesar  came,  saw  and  conquered  Britain. 

Interjections 

An  interjection  is  a  word  which  is  not  related  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence,  but  is  used  merely  to  express  a  strong  feeling 
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such  as  surprise,  joy,  fear,  wonder,  etc.  It  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  speech.  Notice  how  it  may  be  used. 

Quick.!  Run  to  first  base. 

Hark-1  I  hear  a  noise. 

Hurrah!  Our  side  wins. 

Alas!  The  hurricane  caused  much  destruction. 

Ah!  This  pie  is  delicious. 

Oh,  what  a  terrible  accident  that  was! 

Dear  me,  how  narrowly  I  escaped! 

Usually  the  interjection  is  followed  by  an  exclamation  mark. 
In  this  case  the  first  word  in  the  sentence  begins  with  a  capital 
letter.  In  other  cases  a  comma  follows  the  interjection,  and  an 
exclamation  mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  exclamatory  sentence. 

The  interjection  is  omitted  from  the  analysis  of  the  sentence. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

Analyse  the  following  sentences  orally: 

1.  Oh,  I  like  lemon  pie  very  well! 

2.  Well!  Why  did  you  go  to  a  picnic  on  such  a  day! 

3.  So!  That  is  the  reason  for  your  behaviour. 

4.  Oh,  those  in  the  dark  were  drenched  by  the  storm! 

3.  Hark!  Someone  is  approaching  with  stealthy  steps. 

6.  Alas!  The  petals  have  dropped  from  the  rose. 

7.  Well!  To  whom  are  you  writing  now? 

8.  Hurry!  You  are  already  late. 

9.  Ah,  how  I  shall  enjoy  one  of  mother’s  chocolate  cakes! 

10.  Alas!  The  fisherman  did  not  see  the  huge  shark  in  the  water. 

Pronoun  Antecedents 

1 .  He  gave  them  to  the  boy’s  mother. 

2.  The  little  girl  found  an  unusual  shell  on  the  beach.  She 
carried  it  home  proudly. 

In  (1)  above  we  recognize  two  pronouns,  he  and  them.  Whom 
or  what  do  these  pronouns  represent?  We  have  no  way  of  knowing, 
but  they  must  refer  to  persons  or  things  which  had  already  been 
mentioned  or  pointed  out. 

In  (2)  we  recognize  two  pronouns,  she  and  it.  What  or  whom 
do  these  pronouns  represent?  She  represents  girl,  mentioned  in 
the  previous  sentence;  it  represents  shell. 
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Girl  and  shell  are  said  to  be  the  antecedents  of  the  pronouns 
she  and  it,  respectively.  Antecedent  means  “that  which  goes  before”. 

In  sentence  (I)  the  antecedents  are  not  known.  If  we  knew 
what  had  been  said  just  before  the  statement  was  made,  we  should 
be  able  to  name  the  antecedents. 

For  which  of  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences  can  you 
name  the  antecedents? 

She  found  Jimmie  in  tears.  He  had  lost  his  tricycle.  She 
helped  him  in  his  search  for  it.  Finally,  she  found  one  behind  the 
garage.  “  Is  this  it?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  that  is  mine,”  the  happy  lad  replied. 


The  Antecedent  of  a  pronoun  is  the  word  to  which  the 
pronoun  refers. 


ACTIVITY  8. 

Rule  two  columns  down  your  page.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
one  put  the  heading  Pronoun,  and  at  the  top  of  the  second, 
Antecedent.  In  the  first  column  list  the  pronouns  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation,  and  opposite  each  pronoun  write  its  antecedent. 

As  John  and  Teddy  were  walking  home  from  school,  John 
remarked,  “  I  notice  you  looking  over  the  new  books  in  the  library, 
Ted.  Which  did  you  choose?” 

Teddy,  grinning  a  little  sheepishly,  answered,  “Well,  I  had 
a  hard  time  making  up  my  mind  because  they  all  looked  so  interest¬ 
ing.  Actually  I’ve  taken  two  books.  This  is  ‘Mountie  in  a  Jeep’, 
and  the  other  is  ‘Dog  of  the  North’.” 

“Smart  picking!”  approved  John.  “You  will  enjoy  both.  I 
read  them  when  I  was  ill  last  winter.” 

ACTIVITY  9. 

Select  the  pronouns  from  the  following,  and  state  the  antece¬ 
dent  of  each: 

The  boy  next  door  is  cutting  the  grass  today.  It  is  long  and 
thick,  and  he  is  working  hard.  He  meant  to  cut  it  on  Saturday,  but 
his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  on  a  picnic  with  them  instead. 
No  doubt  he  would  be  pleased  if  some  of  them  happened  along 
and  gave  him  a  hand  today. 
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ACTIVITY  10. 

Turn  back  to  paragraph,  “Young  Farmers’’,  on  page  108. 
Doing  the  work  orally,  select  the  pronouns  and  give  the  antecedent 
of  each. 


Elliptical  Sentences 

In  our  conversation  with  other  people,  we  often  use  sentences 
which  are  not  complete.  Examine  these  examples: 

Mother:  Where  are  you  going  now,  son? 

Bob:  To  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Mother:  What  for? 

Bob:  To  swim. 

Mother:  What  time  will  you  be  home? 

Bob:  About  eight  o’clock. 

Mother:  Not  before? 

Bob:  Well,  maybe  at  seven-thirty. 

Such  omissions  are  considered  correct  when  speaking,  since 
one  can  readily  understand  what  is  meant.  In  writing,  however, 
the  meaning  is  often  not  clear  when  part  sentences  are  used. 
Each  sentence  we  write  should  express  a  complete  thought. 

Incomplete  sentences,  such  as  those  given  in  the  examples 
above,  are  called  Elliptical  Sentences. 

If  we  rewrite  the  conversation  above,  supplying  the  missing 
words,  it  appears  as  follows.  The  parts  omitted  in  the  original 
conversation  are  placed  in  parentheses: 

Mother:  Where  are  you  going  now,  Bob? 

Bob:  (I  am  going)  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Mother:  What  (are  you  going  to  the  Y.M.C.A.)  for? 

Bob:  (I  am  going)  to  swim. 

Mother:  What  time  will  you  be  home? 

Bob:  (I  will  be  home)  about  eight  o’clock. 

Mother:  (Will  you)  not  (be  home)  before  (that)? 

Bob:  Well,  (I)  may  be  (home)  at  seven-thirty. 

ACTIVITY  11. 

Rewrite  the  following  elliptical  sentences  in  full  sentence  form: 
Tom:  The  storm  broke  a  window  in  our  house. 

Philip:  When? 

Tom:  Last  night. 

Philip:  Which  window  was  it? 
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Tom:  The  one  in  our  kitchen. 

Philip:  Was  there  much  glass  on  the  floor? 

Tom:  Several  pieces. 

Philip:  Anyone  hurt? 

Tom:  No.  Just  frightened. 

ACTIVITY  12. 

Imagine  that  you  overhear  a  conversation  between  two  per¬ 
sons  in  which  elliptical  sentences  are  used.  Write  it  in  the  same 
form  as  was  used  above  in  recording  the  conversation  between 
Bob  and  his  mother.  Use  one  of  the  situations  outlined  here. 

1.  Mary  and  Josephine  discuss  a  party  they  attended. 

2.  Father  asks  Jim  to  mow  the  lawn  or  to  shovel  the  snow  off 
the  walk. 

3.  Two  classmates  discuss  yesterday’s  game. 

4.  Two  farmers  discuss  the  crops. 

3.  A  boy  in  your  class  opens  an  account  at  the  bank. 

ACTIVITY  13. 

Rewrite  the  conversation  in  the  preceding  exercise,  inserting 
the  missing  parts  which  would  make  complete  sentences.  Put 
parentheses  around  the  missing  parts. 

Prepositional  Phrase 

In  analysing  sentences  you  have  noticed  that  modifiers  of 
the  bare  subject,  the  verb,  and  the  object  are  often  groups  of 
words.  Study  the  following  sentences  which  have  been  analysed 
graphically  for  you. 

[The]  fortress  [of  Quebec]  |  stood  (on  a  huge  rock). 

Wolfe  |  landed  his  army  of  heroes  (below  the  cliff). 

Some  [of  them]  J  overpowered  the  sentinel. 

You  see  there  are  five  group-modifiers  in  the  above  sentences, 
“of  Quebec”,  modifies  the  bare  subject  (noun)  fortress. 

“on  a  huge  rock”,  modifies  the  verb  stood. 

“of  heroes”,  modifies  the  object  (noun)  army. 

“below  the  cliff ",  modifies  the  verb  landed. 

“of  them  ”,  modifies  the  pronoun  some. 
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Examine  these  group-modifiers  carefully.  You  will  notice 
that: 

1 .  Each  group  consists  of  an  introductory  word  followed  by  a 
noun  or  pronoun.  Preceding  the  noun  there  may  be  an 
article  or  an  adjective,  or  both. 

2.  The  group  has  no  verb  in  it. 

3.  Each  group  modifies  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a  verb. 

Such  a  group-modifier  is  called  a  phrase. 

The  word  that  begins  the  phrase  is  called  a  preposition. 


A  phrase  that  modifies  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  called  an 
adjective  phrase. 


The  guns  of  the  fortress  commanded  the  river. 

of  the  fortress — adjective  phrase,  modifying  the  noun  guns. 


A  phrase 


that  modifies  a  verb  is  called  an  adverb  phrase. 


The  British  army  arrived  after  a  difficult  journey. 

after  a  difficult  journey — adverb  phrase,  modifying  the  verb 
arrived. 

Adjective  phrases  and  adverb  phrases  do  the  work  of  adjec¬ 
tives  and  adverbs.  Often  a  phrase  may  be  replaced  by  an  adjective 
or  an  adverb. 

1 .  A  person  of  intelligence  can  follow  directions. 

2.  An  intelligent  person  can  follow  directions. 

1 .  The  boy  behaved  with  politeness. 

2.  The  boy  behaved  politely. 

Because  these  phrases  begin  with  prepositions,  they  are  called 
prepositional  phrases.  There  are,  as  you  have  seen,  two  kinds  of 
prepositional  phrases — the  adjective  phrase  and  the  adverb  phrase. 
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The  Prepositional  Phrase 

1 .  The  phrase  consists  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun  or 
pronoun.  There  may  be  an  article  or  an  adjective  in 
front  of  the  noun. 

2.  The  phrase  modifies  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a  verb. 

3.  The  phrase  does  not  have  a  verb. 


ACTIVITY  14. 

Select  the  adjective  and  adverb  phrases  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  and  state  what  each  modifies: 

1.  A  tribe  of  Shawnees  lived  near  Lake  Erie  in  the  early  days. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  tribe  was  Tecumseh. 

3.  Brock  was  the  commander  of  the  British  forces. 

4.  Brock  and  T  ecumseh  attacked  Detroit  in  1812. 

5.  The  Americans  at  Detroit  surrendered  without  a  struggle. 

6.  Detroit  was  recaptured  during  the  next  year  by  a  strong  Ameri¬ 
can  force. 

7.  Tecumseh  retreated  toward  Niagara  with  a  small  force. 

8.  Along  the  Thames  River  he  fought  the  enemy. 

9.  The  noble  Indian  chief  fell  in  battle. 

10.  A  group  of  his  followers  escaped  into  the  forest. 

I  I .  They  returned  at  night  and  carried  away  the  bodv  of  their 
leader. 

12.  Today  a  monument  stands  near  the  battlefield. 

13.  The  secret  of  Tecumseh’s  burial  place  was  kept  by  the 
Shawnees. 


ACTIVITY  15. 

Use  each  of  the  following  prepositional  phrases  in  a  sentence. 
Underline  the  phrase,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  state  whether 
it  is  an  adjective  phrase  or  an  adverb  phrase. 


(a)  beside  the  river 

(b)  into  the  forest 

(c)  toward  the  mountains 

(d)  in  the  canoe 

(e)  across  the  road 

(f)  of  the  early  settlers 

(g)  during  the  meeting 


(h)  beyond  our  reach 

(i)  beneath  the  trees 

(j)  without  his  hat 

(k)  under  the  bridge 

(l)  on  the  farm 

(m)  near  the  old  house 
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ACTIVITY  16. 

Fill  each  blank  in  the  following  sentences  with  a  suitable 
prepositional  phrase: 

(a)  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  was  organized  . . 

(b)  There  is  a  large  training  centre  . . 

(c)  New  members  are  recruited . . 

(^)  The  R.C.M.P.  must  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed 

(e)  They  are  the  only  police  force . 

(0  . .  the  Mounties  patrolled  their  vast  western  terri¬ 
tory  . . 

(g)  Nowadays  much  of  the  patrolling  is  done  .  and 

(h)  Everybody  recognized  a  Mountie . . 

(i)  In  1953  a  troop  of  Mounties  travelled  to  London  for  the 

coronation  . . 

(j)  The  people  received  the  colourful  force 

Prepositions 

You  have  learned  that  the  word  that  begins  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb  phrase  is  called  a  preposition.  Since  the  prefix  “pre” 
means  before  ,  it  is  easy  to  remember  that  the  preposition  is  the 
first  word  in  the  phrase.  The  noun,  or  pronoun,  within  the  phrase 
is  always  the  object  of  the  preposition.  Study  the  following 
examples : 

The  window  beside  me  was  open. 

I  threw  the  ball  to  him. 

The  pony  raced  across  the  field. 

me  is  object  of  the  preposition  beside, 
him  is  object  of  the  preposition  to. 
field  is  object  of  the  preposition  across. 

Notice  that,  by  changing  only  the  preposition,  we  get  a  quite 
different  idea  from  the  sentence. 

1 .  The  picture  on  the  desk  is  lovely. 

2.  The  picture  above  the  desk  is  lovely. 

3.  The  picture  beside  the  desk  is  lovely. 

You  see  at  a  glance  that  the  preposition  shows  the  relation 
between  the  desk  and  the  picture. 
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The  preposition  always  shows  the  relation  between  the  object 
and  the  word  that  the  phrase  modifies. 

The  tree  beyond  my  window  in  my  friend. 

beyond  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  the  noun 
window  and  the  noun  tree. 

The  batter  ran  to  first  base. 

to  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  the  noun 
base  and  the  verb  ran. 


A  Preposition 

1 .  Begins  a  phrase. 

2.  Shows  the  relation  between  its  object  and  the  word  the 
phrase  modifies. 


ACTIVITY  17. 

(a)  Select  the  prepositional  phrases  from  the  following  sentences 
and  state  the  kind  and  relation  of  each. 

(b)  Select  the  prepositions  and  state  the  relation  shown  by  each. 

1.  During  the  summer  Canada  geese  live  in  the  far  nerth. 

2.  Their  nests  are  usually  made  on  some  wooded  island. 

3.  In  the  nest  the  goose  lays  five  large  eggs  of  a  soft  buff  colour. 

4.  Like  a  watchful  sentry  the  gander  guards  the  nest  while  the 
goose  sits  on  the  eggs. 

3.  The  goose  gently  pushes  the  newly-hatched  goslings  from  the 
nest. 

6.  T  he  gander  waits  for  them  on  the  ground  and  leads  them  to 
the  shallow  water. 

7.  I  hey  roll  into  the  water  and  swim  without  any  lessons. 

8.  At  first  they  find  their  food  in  the  water. 

ACTIVITY  18. 

(a)  Select  the  prepositional  phrases  from  the  following  sentences 
and  state  the  kind  and  relation  of  each. 

(b)  Select  the  prepositions  and  state  the  relation  shown  by  each. 

1.  For  months  the  young  goslings  live  in  the  water  and  along 
the  shore. 

I  hen,  in  August,  they  take  flying  lessons  from  their  parents. 
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3.  They  fly  along  the  river  and  over  the  grain  fields. 

4.  The  wings  of  the  young  birds  grow  strong. 

3.  In  autumn  the  honk  of  the  geese  is  heard  over  the  prairies. 

6.  The  geese  are  winging  their  way  to  the  southern  marshes. 

7.  In  the  spring  they  will  return  to  their  Canadian  home. 

The  Copula  Verb  and  the  Subjective  Completion 

1 .  Study  the  following  sentences : 

The  apple  |  is  red. 

Mary  j  will  be  happy. 

This  room  |  seems  very  cold. 

The  birds  on  the  front  lawn  |  are  warblers. 

That  |  was  you. 

The  country  lad  j  became  a  famous  scientist. 

Observe : 

(1)  The  verbs  in  the  sentences  above  do  not  express  action. 

(2)  The  verb  in  each  sentence  is  incomplete;  there  is  a  third 
part  in  each  sentence  which  is  necessary  to  express  the 
thought  completely. 

The  verbs  in  the  sentences  above  are  Copula  Verbs.  They 
simply  couple  together  the  subject  and  the  completing  part. 
The  word  “copula’’  comes  from  the  same  root  as  “coupling  ”. 

2.  Now  examine  the  completing  part  in  each  sentence. 

In  the  first  group,  the  completing  word  in  each  sentence  is 
an  adjective  which  modifies  the  bare  subject: 
red  apple  happy  Mary  cold  room 

In  the  second  group,  the  completing  word  in  each  sentence  is 
a  noun  or  a  pronoun  which  stands  for  the  same  person  or 
thing  as  the  bare  subject: 

birds — warblers;  That — you;  lad — scientist 

These  completing  words  are  called  Subjective  Completions. 
They  complete  the  copula  verb  and  have  something  to  do  with 
the  subject  as  well. 

A  Subjective  Completion  may  have  modifiers,  as  in  the  last 
sentence  of  each  group. 

This  room  seems  very  cold. 

The  country  lad  became  a  famous  scientist. 
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Note:  In  stating  the  part  of  speech  and  relation,  the  subjective 
completion  is  called  a  predicate  adjective,  a  predicate  noun,  or  a 
predicate  pronoun. 

e.g.,  cold — predicate  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  room. 

scientist — predicate  noun,  completing  the  copula  verb  became. 

Copula  Verb 

1 .  Does  not  express  action 

2.  Is  incomplete 

3.  Is  completed  by  a  Subjective  Completion. 


Subjective  Completion 

1 .  Completes  a  copula  verb. 

2.  Is  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  pronoun. 

3.  Either  modifies  the  bare  subject,  or  stands  for  the  same 
person  or  thing  as  the  bare  subject. 


Note:  Occasionally  a  copula  verb  is  not  followed  by  a  subjective 
completion. 

She  |  is  (there). 

The  principal  j  was  (at  the  dinner). 

The  thought  in  each  of  the  above  sentences  is  completely 
expressed  by  using  only  the  adverbial  modifiers  there  and  at  the 
dinner  to  complete  the  copula  verb. 

ACTIVITY  19. 

(a)  Analyse  the  following  sentences  graphically.  The  first  one 
is  done  for  you. 

1.  [I  he]  [frightened]  boy  turned  very  pale. 

2.  All  of  us  grow  old. 

3.  Dogs  are  good  companions. 

4.  Our  friends  were  in  Toronto  recently. 
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5.  The  bridge  is  shaky. 

6.  Your  mother  looks  quite  ill. 

7.  These  apples  seem  green. 

8.  Mice  are  a  nuisance. 

9.  The  flowers  on  this  bush  smell  sweet. 

10.  The  boxer  became  angry. 

I  1 .  The  early  explorers  were  heroes. 

(b)  State  the  part  of  speech  and  relation  of  each  subjective  com¬ 
pletion  in  the  sentences  above. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  remember  the  common  copula  verbs.  They 
are:  am,  be,  is,  are,  was,  were,  become,  seem. 

are  usually  transitive  or  intransitive 
Notice  the  verbs  in  the  following 

transitive  verb, 
copula 

transitive  verb, 
intransitive 
copula, 
transitive, 
intransitive 
copula 


Sometimes  verbs  which 
are  used  as  copula  verbs, 
sentences : 

1 .  She  tastes  the  pie. 

That  tastes  good. 

2.  The  man  grows  tulips. 

A  boy  grows  up. 

The  pie  grows  stale. 

3.  We  turn  the  handle. 

You  turn  around. 

The  nights  turn  cold. 
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“  I  hear  you  made  a  thousand  dollars  selling  cattle  last  week,’’ 
said  Farmer  Cotton  to  his  neighbour,  Farmer  Jones. 

“The  report  is  not  quite  accurate,’’  replied  Farmer  Jones. 
“It  wasn’t  a  thousand  dollars;  it  was  a  hundred.  It  wasn’t  selling 
cattle;  it  was  selling  sheep.  It  wasn’t  I;  it  was  my  brother  who 
did  it.  And  he  didn’t  make  money;  he  lost  it." 

By  the  time  Farmer  Cotton  got  the  report,  apparently  it 
had  been  told  and  retold  several  times  and  each  time  changed  a 
little. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  similarly  twisted  stories  brought 
about  generally  by  inaccurate  reporting.  In  many  cases,  these 
stories  become  loose  gossip  and  do  harm  to  someone’s  reputation. 
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To  Report  Accurately 

1.  Pay  careful  attention  to  facts  which  you  hear  or  read. 

2.  Write  down  facts,  expecially  those  having  to  do  with 
number. 

3.  Do  not  jump  to  conclusions  about  things  you  hear  or 
read. 

4.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  a  fact,  do  not  report  it,  or,  if  you 
do  so,  mention  that  you  are  not  certain  of  its  accuracy. 

3.  Check  for  accuracy,  where  possible,  on  any  information 
being  given  as  a  fact. 

6.  Do  not  trust  your  memory  too  far. 


ACTIVITY  I. 

Read  the  following  news  item  through  twice  carefully,  and 
then  turn  to  page  206: 

Simcoe  (C.P.) — A  motorist  was  trapped  inside  the  wreckage  of 
his  car  for  more  than  half  an  hour  Tuesday  following  an  accident 
near  here. 

Acetylene  torches  were  required  to  cut  him  free.  The  man, 
believed  to  be  stationed  at  the  R.C.A.F.  depot  at  Aylmer  near  St. 
Thomas,  was  taken  to  Norfolk  General  Hospital  with  serious 
injuries,  after  his  car  struck  a  tree  beside  Highway  14. 

How  well  were  you  able  to  record  the  facts  in  the  news  item? 
Probably,  you  are  now  convinced  that  we  must  be  very  careful 
when  dealing  with  facts  and  figures. 

ACTIVITY  2. 

Write  a  news  item  about  some  incident  which  has  occurred 
at  the  school  recently. 

1 .  Be  sure  to  include  time  and  place  of  incident,  persons  involved, 
and  circumstances. 

2.  The  first  sentence  should  provide  a  good  introduction. 

3.  Be  sure  of  the  facts. 
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Sentence  Parts  and  Parts  of  Speech 

In  analysing  sentences,  we  have  recognized  the  following  parts: 
bare  subject,  modifiers  of  the  bare  subject,  bare  predicate,  modi¬ 
fiers  of  the  bare  predicate. 

We  have  learned  the  use  of  certain  parts  of  speech:  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs. 

In  the  analysis  of  sentences,  note  that: 

(a)  The  bare  subject  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

Examples : 

The  greatest  discovery  came  then. 

Those  in  the  street  shouted  loudest. 

(b)  Modifiers  of  the  bare  subject  are  adjectives  or  adjective 
phrases. 

Example:  The  peaceful  time  of  twilight  settled  over  the  lake. 

(c)  The  bare  predicate  is  a  verb. 

Example:  The  frightened  dog  yelped  loudly. 

(d)  Modifiers  of  the  bare  predicate  are  adverbs  or  adverb  phrases. 

Example:  Words  of  defiance  were  shouted  loudly  by  every 
spectator. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Give  the  part  of  speech  and  relation  of  the  italicized  words 
and  phrases  in  the  following  sentences.  Tell  what  part  of  the 
sentence  each  is. 

Example: 

He  walked  quickly  down  the  street. 
he — pronoun,  subject  of  the  verb  walked 
— bare  subject. 

quickly — adverb,  modifying  the  verb  walked 
— modifier  of  the  verb. 

1 .  Her  route  lay  along  the  dyke. 

2.  This  great  discovery  came  then. 

3.  The  older  people  helped  greatly  in  the  planning. 

4.  I  he  church  bells  tolled  sadly  for  several  minutes. 

3.  Heavy  loads  are  carried  on  the  barges  daily. 

6.  The  stubborn  kitten  remained  aloft  during  the  night. 

7.  The  alert  rider  reined  sharply  to  the  right. 

8.  A  bright  harvest  moon  hung  low. 
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ACTIVITY  4 — Abbreviations. 


Write  and  learn  the  abbreviations  for  the  following  business 
terms : 

company  merchandise  cash  on  delivery 

limited  president  receipt 

secretary  manufacturing  number 

treasurer  free  on  board  instant  (the  present  month) 


ACTIVITY  5 — Pronunciation. 

In  certain  words  we  must  be  careful  that  we  emphasize  the 
right  syllable.  Find  these  words  in  the  dictionary.  Write  them  in 
syllables.  Place  the  proper  marks  over  the  accented  syllables. 
Pronounce  each  word  several  times. 

advertisement,  interesting,  telegraphy,  eczema,  mischievous, 
pianist,  abdomen,  comparable,  genuine,  digestion. 


ACTIVITY  6 — Pronunciation. 

Instead  of  leaving  out  a  sound  in  a  word,  some  people  do  the 
opposite  by  adding  one  which  is  not  there. 

Words  commonly  mispronounced  in  this  way  are: 
athletic,  film,  elm,  umbrella,  height,  longitude,  often,  toward, 
across,  vaudeville,  girl,  drowned,  vehicle,  exhibit. 

Check  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  these  words  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  Have  your  teacher  test  you  for  correctness. 


ACTIVITY  7. 

1 .  (a)  Write  three  noun  forms  that  have  the  suffix — ence. 

(b)  Write  three  noun  forms  that  have  the  suffix — ance. 

( c )  Write  three  noun  forms  that  have  the  suffix — ion. 

2.  Write  as  many  words  as  you  can  using  different  suffixes  with 
the  roots — know,  beauty,  art. 

3.  What  suffix  is  commonly  used  to  change  an  adjective  form  to 
an  adverb  form?  Write  five  examples. 


ACTIVITY  8 — Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary. 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  used  in  connection 
with  fishing: 

smack,  dip-net,  gill-net,  school,  bait,  trolling,  cannery,  pack, 
hatchery,  winch,  casting,  seine,  buoy. 
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ACTIVITY  9 — Synonyms. 

Write  as  many  synonyms  as  you  can  for  each  of  the  following 
nouns: 

(1)  boat;  (2)  moisture;  (3)  road;  (4)  garment;  (3)  fear;  (6)  storm. 

Antonyms 


In  many  cases,  the  antonym  of  a  word  does 

not  resemble  it: 

succeed 

fail 

help 

hinder 

top 

bottom 

Two  prefixe: 

s  are  commonly  used  to  produce 

antonyms : 

dis¬ 

(b)  un¬ 

please 

displease 

tie 

untie 

agree 

disagree 

fold 

unfold 

obey 

disobey 

load 

unload 

ACTIVITY  10. 

(a)  Write  ten  examples  of  antonyms  which  are  quite  different 
from  their  opposite  in  spellings. 

(b)  Write  ten  examples  of  antonyms  produced  by  placing  the 
prefix  dis-  in  front  of  a  word. 

(c)  Write  ten  examples  of  antonyms  produced  by  placing  the 
prefix  un-  in  front  of  a  word. 

ACTIVITY  11. 

(a)  Write  sentences  using  antonyms  of  the  following  prepositions: 
out,  over,  from,  above,  up,  within. 

(b)  State  the  kind  and  relationship  of  each  phrase  in  the  sentences 
you  have  written. 

ACTIVITY  12 — Pronunciation  Game. 

Each  pupil  should  make  a  list  of  five  words  which  he  thinks 
will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  pronounce  correctly. 

I  he  first  pupil  on  one  side  writes  his  first  word  on  the  black¬ 
board.  I  he  first  player  on  the  other  side  must  pronounce  it 
correctly.  If  he  fails,  it  counts  one  point  for  the  other  side.  The 
pupil  who  gave  the  word  must  say  it  correctly,  however,  before 
the  point  can  actually  be  counted.  The  first  player  on  the  second 
side  then  writes  a  word  for  the  second  player  on  the  first  side. 
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The  second  player  on  the  first  side  writes  one  for  the  second 
player  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  game 
continues  until  the  time  limit  is  up.  The  side  with  the  most 
points  wins. 

ACTIVITY  13 — Nouns  and  Verbs. 

Write  sentences  using  the  following  words  first  as  verbs  and 
then  as  nouns: 

Example: 

The  laws  permit  hunting  at  certain  seasons,  verb 
A  person  must  buy  a  permit  for  hunting,  noun. 

Words:  mine,  show,  harvest,  place,  group,  shop,  question. 

ACTIVITY  14 — Phrases  to  Words. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  changing  the  italicized 
phrases  into  single  words.  State  the  part  of  speech  and  relation 
of  each. 

1 .  The  top  of  the  tree  was  trimmed  by  the  caretaker  of  the  park • 

2.  She  bought  a  hat  of  very  fine  straw  and  several  kerchiefs  of 

silk. 

3.  The  party  of  explorers  turned  toward  the  south  in  haste  when 
they  heard  the  first  war-whoops  ahead. 

4.  The  handle  of  the  axe  was  wedged  under  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

3.  Signs  on  the  highway  warn  motorists  that  they  should  drive 
with  care. 

ACTIVITY  15— Words  to  Phrases. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  changing  the  italicized  adjec¬ 
tives  and  adverbs  to  phrases.  State  the  part  of  speech  and  relation 
of  each  phrase. 

1 .  Book  covers  should  be  handled  carefully. 

2.  Music  lovers  look  forward  to  the  winter  concert  series. 

3.  The  children  approached  the  river  bank  excitedly. 

4.  The  committee  chairman  named  the  programme  convener. 

5.  Automobile  owners  must  obtain  driving  licences. 

6.  Formerly  an  umbrella  rack  stood  inside  the  door. 

7.  Pruning  shears  are  handy  gardening  tools. 

8.  The  school  bell  rang  promptly. 
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ACTIVITY  16 — Corresponding  Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 

(a)  Write  the  corresponding  adverb  form  for  each  of  the  following 
adjectives : 

bad,  happy,  good,  slow,  beautiful,  gay,  careful,  sweet,  quick, 
brave,  proud,  fair. 

(b)  Use  each  of  the  adverb  forms  correctly  in  a  sentence. 
ACTIVITY  17— Introductions. 

1 .  Mary  Carter  is  shopping  with  her  mother  in  the  grocery 
store  when  they  come  face  to  face  with  her  new  teacher,  Miss 
Jane  Williams.  Explain  fully  the  introduction  which  takes 
place,  using  the  direct  words  of  each  of  the  three  persons 
whenever  she  speaks. 

2.  Joseph  Hedgewick  is  sitting  at  home  with  Mrs.  Hedgewick, 
his  twenty-year-old  son,  Peter,  and  his  fifteen-year-old 
daughter,  Carol.  Mr.  Hedgewick  answers  the  knock  at  the 
door,  and  admits  a  business  friend  of  his,  Harry  Foster,  with 
whom  none  of  the  others  is  acquainted.  Describe  the  three 
introductions  which  would  take  place  in  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  given. 

ACTIVITY  18— Analysis. 

Analyse  graphically. 

1 .  What  luxury  the  idle-rich  enjoyed  in  Roman  cities  of  50  A.D. ! 

2.  Lava  from  nearby  Vesuvius  destroyed  Herculaneum  in  79  A.D. 

3.  What  have  excavators  discovered  in  the  ruins? 

4.  The  villas  of  brick  and  wood  were  built  to  a  height  of  two  or 
three  storeys. 

5.  They  built  most  houses  around  a  spacious  mosaic  court. 

6.  A  fountain  invariably  decorated  the  court. 

7.  Here  the  family  displayed  its  choicest  pieces  of  statuary. 

8.  The  kitchens  were  usually  placed  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

9.  These  people  used  central  heating  in  their  luxurious  homes. 

10.  Large  clay  hot-water  pipes  ran  between  the  walls  of  the 

houses. 

ACTIVITY  19— Analysis. 

Analyse  these  sentences  graphically,  then  give  the  detailed 
analysis  orally.  Be  sure  to  underline  the  main  parts  first. 

1.  She  weaves  beautiful  patterns  on  her  loom. 

2.  The  industrious  beaver  built  his  home  in  the  stream. 
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3.  The  child  moved  his  feet  quietly. 

4.  The  workers  picked  ripe  cherries. 

3.  Construction  gangs  built  new  homes. 

6.  We  ate  cream  puffs  for  lunch. 

7.  The  police  heard  the  shot  first. 

8.  Little  Anthony  pulled  a  fish  from  the  water. 

ACTIVITY  20 — Regular,  Inverted,  and  Split  Order. 

State  the  order  in  which  each  of  the  following  sentences  is 
written.  Rewrite  it  in  a  different  order. 

1 .  Our  party  left  Halifax  for  Winnipeg  at  sunrise. 

2.  Over  the  beautiful  lakes  and  forests  of  the  Maritimes  flew 
the  large  plane. 

3.  Before  noon,  the  aircraft  had  swooped  down  on  to  the  landing 
strip  at  Montreal. 

4.  The  journey  westward  was  resumed  after  a  brief  stop. 

3.  In  little  more  than  an  hour,  into  view  came  Toronto. 

6.  At  Toronto,  many  changes  were  made  in  the  passenger  list. 

7.  From  Toronto  to  Winnipeg  was  the  longest  non-stop  flight  of 
the  whole  trip. 

8.  The  travellers  will  remember  for  a  long  time  the  beautiful 
view  of  southern  Manitoba  from  the  sky. 

9.  A  very  large  landing  field  welcomed  the  plane  at  the  end  of 
our  trip. 

10.  On  toward  Regina,  Calgary,  and  Vancouver,  the  great  air 
liner  continued  its  journey  without  us. 

ACTIVITY  21 — Conversation. 

Write  in  dialogue  form  an  imaginary  conversation  between 
one  of  the  following  pairs: 

(a)  an  old  discarded  fountain  pen  and  a  field-mouse. 

(b)  a  farm  tractor  and  “Collie”,  the  family  dog. 

(c)  a  snowflake  and  a  blade  of  grass. 

(d)  an  apple  on  a  tree  and  a  worm. 

ACTIVITY  22— Adjectives. 

Write  a  noun  for  which  each  of  the  following  may  be  a  suit¬ 
able  adjective.  Use  your  dictionary,  if  necessary, 
rugged,  fantastic,  adhesive,  fiery,  fertile,  potent,  carnivorous, 
pungent,  torrential,  mature,  complicated,  soggy,  mutilated,  sleek, 
placid,  perpetual,  perishable,  exposed. 
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Writer’s  Check  List 

Add  to  your  check  list: 

12.  Correct  use  of  prepositions. 

Watch  the  use  of  prepositions  such  as : 
between,  among;  in,  into;  around,  round;  etc. 


News  Story 

Do  not  refer  back  to  the  news  story  on  page  199.  Write  the 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  From  what  place  was  the  story  sent  out? 

2.  On  what  day  of  the  week  did  the  accident  occur? 

3.  How  long  was  the  motorist  trapped  in  the  wreckage? 

4.  What  means  were  used  to  free  him? 

3.  Whom  did  they  believe  him  to  be? 

6.  What  hospital  was  he  taken  to? 

7.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  accident? 

8.  On  what  highway  did  the  accident  occur? 
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Carrying-  on  Discussions 

From  our  experiences  in  planning  together,  we  have  learned 
most  of  the  rules  about  expressing  opinions  during  discussion.  In 
planning  together,  people  are  bound  to  have  different  ideas  about 
how  something  should  be  done.  We  now  consider  discussions 
where  we  know  beforehand  that  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  How  to  have  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  time  together 
where  people  disagree  is  our  problem. 

Expressing  Opinions  in  a  Group 

The  children  of  the  Grade  VII  and  VIII  room  in  a  small 
town  school  were  holding  their  weekly  Friday  afternoon  club  meet¬ 
ing.  At  one  point  in  their  meeting,  the  following  discussion  took 
place: 

Dick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  arrange  to  have  a 

graduation  banquet  for  the  Grade  VIII  pupils  this 
year.  We  could  ask  our  parents  to  supply  the  food; 
the  Grade  VII  pupils  could  prepare  the  meal  and  serve 
it;  and  some  of  the  mothers  could  help  us  in  putting 
on  the  banquet.  I  am  going  to  move  that  we  choose  a 
committee  this  afternoon  to  find  out  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  hold  this  graduation  banquet. 

Betty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  second  Dick’s  motion.  The 

other  small  towns  near  us  hold  graduation  banquets 
for  their  Grade  VIII  and  Grade  XII  students  each 
year.  Surely  we  can  do  what  they  do. 

Chairman:  Fellow  students,  we  have  a  motion  before  the  meeting 
What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that  we  have  a 
Grade  VIII  graduation  banquet  in  June? 

Peter:  I  think  it  is  a  stupid  idea.  Who  wants  to  go  to  a  ban¬ 

quet?  I  don’t,  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  go  even  if  I  were 
in  Grade  VIII.  And  why  should  the  Grade  VII  pupils 
do  all  the  work  for  the  Grade  VIII  class?  You  can 
count  me  out! 
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Susan : 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  Peter  is  being  fair.  He 
thinks  that  because  he  doesn’t  like  a  banquet  the  rest 
of  us  do  not  wish  to  have  one.  I  think  a  graduation 
banquet  is  an  excellent  idea.  I’m  only  in  Grade  VII, 
so  I’ll  have  to  be  one  of  the  workers,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  help.  Leaving  Grade  VIII  and  going  to  high 
school  is  one  of  the  really  important  events  in  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  school  experiences,  so  we  should  honour  the 
pupils  who  are  graduating. 

ACTIVITY  I. 

1 .  What  opinion  did  each  of  the  four  children  hold  with  respect 
to  the  holding  of  a  graduation  banquet? 

2.  Which  of  the  four  children  gave  sound  arguments  to  support 
their  opinions?  What  arguments  did  they  advance? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  Peter’s  part  in  the  discussion?  Did  he 
address  the  chairman  before  he  presented  his  views  on  the 
question?  Were  his  remarks  kind  and  courteous?  Which  of 
the  following  words  and  phrases  would  apply  to  Peter’s 
remarks? 

(a)  logical  reasoning  (b)  self-centred 

(c)  antagonistic  (d)  unfair 

(e)  enthusiastic  (f)  tactful 

(g)  well-worded 

ACTIVITY  2. 

(a)  Copy  the  following  set  of  standards  to  follow  in  the  discussion 
of  controversial  questions: 

Standards  for  Discussion 

1 .  Speak  clearly  and  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  by  every 
member  of  the  group. 

2.  Use  good  English.  When  people  become  enthusiastic 
during  a  discussion,  they  have  a  tendency  to  forget  good 
usage. 

3.  Keep  to  the  subject.  It  is  so  easy  to  let  the  discussion 
wander. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Standards  for  Discussion 

4.  Speak  with  conviction  and  enthusiasm.  If  you  have 
ideas  on  a  subject,  speak  as  if  you  believe  in  them.  You 
can  scarecly  hope  to  convince  others  if  you  seem  to  be 
uncertain. 

5.  Be  polite  and  tactful.  Rudeness  and  unkindness  offend 
very  quickly  when  people  hold  different  opinions. 

6.  Be  sure  to  have  some  backing  or  proof  for  what  you 
offer  in  argument. 

7.  Remember  that  the  question  being  discussed  has  two 
sides.  Do  not  belittle  the  side  you  are  opposing. 

8.  Do  not  take  over  the  discussion.  Every  member  of  the 
group  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  take  part. 

9.  Do  not  interrupt  another  speaker.  You  should  wait 
your  turn. 

10.  If  there  is  a  chairman  or  leader,  all  remarks  should  be 
addressed  to  him  or  her. 


(b)  Use  your  set  of  standards  to  judge  the  discussion  of  motions 
at  your  weekly  club  meetings. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

With  which  of  the  following  statements  do  you  agree?  Be 
able  to  give  one  reason  or  more  for  your  opinion  on  each  statement . 

1 .  The  school  field  day  should  be  held  in  the  spring  rather  than 
in  the  fall. 

2.  Children  should  be  paid  by  their  parents  for  doing  chores. 

3.  Boys  should  share  with  girls  in  doing  household  chores. 

4.  Our  school  library  has  a  good  selection  of  books. 

3.  Pupils  should  buy  their  own  books  rather  than  have  them 
provided  by  the  school. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Make  up  a  score  card  to  score  a  pupil  who  is  taking  part  in  a 
discussion.  Make  short  headings  for  the  ten  points  mentioned 
above.  Your  card  should  look  something  like  this: 
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Name  of  Pupil 

(Good)  1  (Fair)  1/2  (Poor)  0 

1 .  Clear  Speaking 

2.  Good  English 

3.  Keeping  to  the  subject 

4.  etc. 

5.  etc. 

Duties  of  Discussion  Leader  or  Moderator 

1.  To  state  the  subject  for  discussion. 

2.  To  decide  whose  turn  it  is  to  speak.  Members  should  be  asked 
to  signal  that  they  wish  to  speak  by  raising  the  hand.  The 
leader  can  then  indicate  the  speaker  by  calling  him  by  name  . 
“Yes,  Paul.”  “Paul  will  speak  next.”  “Paul  has  the  floor.” 

3.  To  limit  the  discussion  to  the  problem. 

4.  To  keep  any  member  from  “taking  over”. 

3.  To  encourage  everyone  to  take  part. 

6.  To  keep  the  discussion  courteous. 

7.  To  see  that  all  parts  of  the  problem  are  discussed. 

8.  To  see  that  the  discussion  is  kept  within  the  time  limit. 

9.  To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  discussion. 

As  you  can  see,  the  leader  must  be  a  capable  person,  It  is 
probably  wise  to  have  the  teacher  assist  a  new  leader  at  first. 

ACTIVITY  5. 

Have  open  classroom  discussion  on  one  of  the  following  topics 
under  the  leadership  of  the  teacher: 

1.  Should  boys  and  girls  of  your  age  be  kept  to  a  weekly  allowance 
of  spending  money? 

2.  Should  parents  reward  their  children  for  having  high  standing 
in  the  class? 

3.  How  far  can  razzing  or  “heckling”  players  and  officials  at 
a  game  go  before  it  becomes  bad  taste? 
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4.  Should  boys  and  girls  be  taught  in  separate  classes? 

5.  Should  all  national  holidays  come  on  Monday? 

6.  Should  we  have  more  Visitors’  Days? 

7.  Should  report  cards  be  abolished? 

8.  Should  comic  books  be  banned? 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Select  a  discussion  group  of  five  or  six  members.  Appoint 
one  as  leader  and  carry  on  a  discussion  on  one  of  the  topics  listed 
below.  Limit  the  discussion  to  fifteen  minutes.  Have  the  class 
comment  on  the  discussion,  favourably  and  unfavourably,  or  use 
the  score  card  to  judge  those  taking  part. 

1 .  Boys  should  take  Home  Economics  and  girls  should  take 
Manual  Training. 

2.  How  much  help  should  parents  give  their  children  in  school 
work? 

3.  Who  is  the  best  player  in  the  league  (American  Baseball 
league,  National  Hockey  league,  etc.)? 

4.  What  is  the  best  way  to  study  for  a  test? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  to  help  a  member  of  the  class 
who  is  shy  and  retiring? 

6.  Should  girls  and  boys  of  our  age  be  allowed  to  choose  our 
own  clothes? 

7.  Should  Grade  VII  pupils  have  homework? 

8.  Do  vacation  periods  come  at  the  wrong  time  of  year? 

Expressing  a  Point  of  View 

Examine  the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  a  Canadian 
newspaper: 

The  most  valuable  lesson  a  boy  can  learn  is  that  the  world 
does  not  owe  him  a  living.  This  lesson,  well  learned,  will  give 
him  a  sense  of  responsibility.  He  will  see  the  necessity  for  hard 
work  and  high  aims. 

The  time  and  place  to  teach  this  truth  is  from  childhood  up,  in 
the  home,  and  by  the  parents,  for  the  teaching  must  begin  early, 
and  it  must  be  emphasized  by  constant  example,  which  only  the 
home  can  give. 

The  worst  thing  a  boy  can  be  taught  is  that  the  world  owes  him 
a  living.  Give  him  this  notion  and  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  he  does 
not  drift  into  a  life  of  crime. 
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Here  we  have  the  typical  form  of  an  editorial. 

1.  It  states  or  explains  the  problem  to  be  discussed. 

2.  It  offers  arguments  or  comments  to  support  an  opinion. 

3.  The  ending  drives  home  the  point. 

Examine  the  editorial  again. 

1 .  What  is  the  main  problem  or  opinion  stated? 

2.  What  arguments  are  offered  to  support  the  opinion? 

3.  How  is  the  point  driven  home  at  the  end? 

ACTIVITY  7. 

Write  an  editorial  for  your  school  paper  on  one  of  the  following 
topics  or  on  one  selected  by  yourself: 

1 .  Our  school  needs  a  better  safety  programme. 

2.  Pupils  should  take  more  responsibility  for  the  appearance  of 

the  school  and  its  grounds. 

3.  A  radio  set  is  badly  needed  in  our  classroom. 

Making  an  Appeal 

Organizations,  or  even  individuals,  often  find  it  necessary  to 
appeal  for  interest  and  support.  They  make  appeals  for  funds, 
for  new  members  to  join  the  organizations,  for  workers  to  help 
in  some  project,  or  for  greater  public  interest  in  health,  fire  pre¬ 
vention,  United  Nations  activities,  and  other  matters.  You  are 
familiar  with  Health  Week,  Education  Week,  and  Fire  Prevention 
Week.  1  hese  Weeks  are  part  of  the  campaign  for  public 
interest  in  important  matters.  No  doubt  you,  when  you  grow  up, 
will  take  part  in  such  campaigns.  It  may  be  helpful  to  learn  now 
the  most  effective  way  of  making  an  appeal.  The  general  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  set  forth  your  views,  and  persuade  others  to  accept 
and  act  upon  them.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  no  one  can  be 
really  convincing  unless  he  is  sincere  and  believes  whole-heartedly 
in  his  cause. 


I.  The  Written  Appeal 

Written  appeals  are  usually  made  in  the  form  of  editorials 
or  articles  in  newspapers,  or  by  letters  sent  to  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  a  class  newspaper  which  is 
published  once  a  month.  You  have  noticed  that  members  of  your 
class  are  often  thoughtless  and  rude,  and  you  feel  that  something 
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should  be  done  about  it.  You  might  decide  to  write  an  article 
appealing  for  Courtesy  in  the  Classroom  ”,  to  be  used  in  the 
next  month  s  paper.  Here  are  a  few  ideas  to  keep  in  mind: 

1 .  Be  interesting.  Nobody  is  compelled  to  read  your  article. 
\  ou  must  make  it  so  entertaining  that  everyone  will  want  to 
read  it. 

2.  Do  not  lecture  others.  Nobody  likes  to  have  others  sit  in 
judgment  on  him.  Be  careful  to  include  yourself  among  the 
offenders.  It  is  “we”  not  “you”  who  should  improve. 

3.  Appeal  to  the  mind  or  to  the  emotions  of  the  reader — or  to 
both — if  you  can.  Poor  classroom  manners  distract  the 
attention  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  time  is  wasted.  Intelli¬ 
gence  tells  us  that  this  is  undesirable.  Discourtesy  in  the 
classroom  hurts  feelings  and  makes  people  unhappy;  this 
appeals  to  our  emotions. 

4.  Use  simple  language.  Use  language  suitable  to  the  age  and 
understanding  of  the  reader.  Plain,  simple  words  are  strongest. 

3.  Plan  your  appeal.  Think  out  what  you  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish,  then  arrange  your  ideas  with  this  in  mind. 

6.  Organize  your  material.  Explain,  reason,  and  persuade  in 
orderly  fashion. 

7.  Use  your  sense  of  humour.  A  little  humour,  an  appropriate 
story,  or  a  little  good-natured  ridicule  adds  interest. 

8.  Be  brief.  Know  what  you  want  to  say,  and  then  say  it  in 
clear-cut,  simple  language. 

9.  Be  sincere.  You  cannot  persuade  others  to  do  something  you 
do  not  believe  in  wholeheartedly  yourself. 

Study  the  two  following  editorials  to  see  if  the  suggestions 
above  have  been  followed.  Mary,  as  editor  of  the  class  paper, 
wrote  this  one. 


Courtesy  in  the  Classroom 

Are  we  a  happy  class?  Are  we  getting  on  well  with  our  work? 
If  we  cannot  honestly  answer,  “Yes”,  to  those  questions,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  the  matter  with  us. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  ourselves.  We  bang  the  door,  we  drop 
things,  we  do  plenty  of  other  annoying  things.  Oh,  we  mean  well, 
but,  let’s  be  honest,  do  we  behave  well?  Would  you  like  us  if 
you  were  the  teacher?  Or  would  you  think  that  we  waste  a  good 
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deal  of  time  that  might  better  be  spent  on  the  business  we’re  here 
for — education? 

We  (boys)  have  been  known  to  trip  and  shove,  and  (girls)  to 
make  snippy  remarks  about  each  other.  We  have  sometimes 
answered  each  other  rudely,  and  been  downright  mean  about 
helping  and  sharing.  Would  you  like  us  if  you  were  some  of  our 
classmates  who  have  been  embarrassed  and  hurt? 

Yes,  let’s  take  a  look  at  ourselves.  Wouldn’t  we  look  better, 
and  feel  better,  and  get  along  better,  if  we  managed  our  hands  and 
feet  and  tongues  better?  Come  on,  Grade  Seven,  there’s  nothing 
the  matter  that  a  little  “courtesy”  in  the  classroom  won’t  cure! 

Tom,  who  attended  a  different  school,  followed  the  same 
pattern  when  he  wrote  his  editorial  on  “Courtesy”  for  his  class 
newspaper: 

A  programme  for  better  manners  and  greater  courtesy  is 
badly  needed  in  our  community  at  the  present  time.  The  need  is 
particularly  great  among  young  people  of  our  age. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  “a  book  is  known 
by  its  cover  ”.  If  this  be  so,  then  people  must  be  forming  a  pretty 
poor  opinion  of  us  young  folk.  At  the  movies,  the  audience  often 
has  great  difficulty  following  the  story  on  the  screen  because  of 
the  noise  of  a  group  of  rowdy  youngsters.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
adults,  even  those  weakened  by  old  age  or  illness,  crowded  from 
the  sidewalk  by  young  hoodlums  who  seem  to  be  thinking  of  no 
one  but  themselves.  Even  in  some  of  our  homes,  politeness 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  the  children  speak  to  one  another,  and  even  to  their  parents. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it?  We  think  so.  Why  not 
start  a  courtesy  campaign  right  here  in  the  school?  The  effects 
would  spread  rapidly  into  the  community.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  our  town  could  be  just  as  famous  for  its  good  manners  as  it 
must  be  for  its  bad  ones  at  the  present  time. 

ACTIVITY  8. 

Compare  the  two  editorials  written  by  Mary  and  Tom. 
Point  out  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  each. 

ACTIVITY  9. 

I  he  Allendale  School  is  having  a  paper  drive  to  raise  money 
for  the  “Save  the  Children”  fund.  Write  an  appeal  that  might 
appear  in  Allendale  School  News”  a  few  days  before  the  drive. 
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ACTIVITY  10. 

A  school  in  a  small  town  would  like  to  have  an  out-door 
swimming  pool.  Imagine  that  you  have  been  appointed  “Spokes¬ 
man”  for  the  school,  and  write  an  article  for  the  local  paper, 
appealing  for  support  for  this  project. 

ACTIVITY  II. 

Your  Social  Studies  Club  is  anxious  to  arrange  an  excursion 
to  an  historic  spot  some  distance  away.  Transportation  and  other 
expenses  will  be  rather  high.  Pretend  that  you  are  the  club  secre¬ 
tary  and  write  a  letter  to  the  Home  and  School  Association, 
appealing  for  help.  The  help  might  be  a  donation  toward  expenses, 
or  cars  and  drivers  to  provide  transportation. 

II.  The  Spoken  Appeal 

Often  an  appeal  is  made  in  person.  If  the  speaker  is  earnest, 
enthusiastic,  and  pleasant,  he  will  interest  his  audience.  The  tone 
of  the  voice,  the  changing  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  whole 
personality,  help  the  speaker  to  be  effective.  All  the  suggestions 
about  the  written  appeal  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  spoken 
one.  The  speaker  must  be  careful  not  to  “scold”  his  audience, 
not  to  be  too  touching,  and,  especially,  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice!  Brevity  and  wit  are  virtues  in  a 
speaker.  Maybe  we  cannot  all  be  witty,  but  we  can,  by  careful 
preparation,  be  reasonably  brief. 

ACTIVITY  12. 

I.  (a)  Choose  three  speakers  from  your  class.  In  the  next 
English  period  have  them  make  appeals  for: 

(1)  More  out-of-school  reading  by  class  members. 

(2)  Better  playground  behaviour. 

(3)  Support  for  the  school  team. 

(b)  Keeping  in  mind  the  suggestions  given  on  page  213,  try 
to  determine  the  good  points  and  the  weaknesses  of  each 
appeal. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


\-frammar 

A  Phrase  Within  a  Phrase 

Often  we  find  a  phrase  within  a  phrase. 

The  daring  mountaineers  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Everest. 

In  analysing  the  sentence  above,  we  see  that  the  modifier  of 
the  verb  is  a  phrase,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Everest.  But  within  this 
phrase,  we  find  the  phrase,  of  Mount  Everest,  which  modifies  the 
noun.  top. 

In  selecting  phrases  we  give  the  whole  phrase,  and  then  the 
phrase  within  the  phrase. 

The  climbers  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

to  the  edge  of  the  precipice — adverb  phrase,  modifying  the  verb, 
clung. 

of  the  precipice — adjective  phrase,  modifying  the  noun,  edge. 

ACTIVITY  I. 

Find  the  phrases  in  the  following  sentences,  and  tell  the  kind 
and  relation  of  each: 

1.  On  a  cold  day  in  winter,  cardinals  come  to  the  feeding-station 

in  our  backyard. 

2.  We  stand  at  the  window  and  watch  for  the  flash  of  their 

bright  wings. 

3.  Without  a  glance  in  our  direction  they  peck  away  at  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  food. 

4.  1  hen  with  a  flirt  of  their  saucy  tails  they  arc  gone. 

The  Misplaced  Phrase 

Sometimes  we  make  a  ridiculous  remark  by  putting  a  phrase 
in  the  wrong  place  in  the  sentences.  Read  the  following  sentence 
aloud: 

A  little  boy  was  riding  a  new  bicycle  with  red  hair. 

We  should  always  put  the  phrase  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
word  it  modifies: 

A  little  boy  with  red  hair  was  riding  a  new  bicycle. 
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ACTIVITY  2. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  putting  each  phrase  in  its 
proper  place: 

1 .  1  he  house  stands  in  a  lovely  garden  with  three  chimneys. 

2.  The  gallant  knight  rescued  the  lady  in  a  coat  of  armour. 

3.  The  little  girl  keeps  a  pet  squirrel  with  long  black  braids. 

4.  The  spoon  was  bent  by  the  girl  in  the  glass  bowl. 

3.  The  bomber  was  flown  by  a  young  pilot  with  twin-engines. 

6.  Lost:  A  new  camera  by  a  boy  in  a  red  leather  case. 

The  Expletive 

Examine  these  sentences: 

1.  There  goes  my  brother. 

2.  There  came  a  hungry  man  to  our  house. 

3.  There  are  twelve  people  here. 

There,  in  sentence  1 ,  is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  verb  goes. 

In  sentences  2  and  3,  there  introduces  the  sentence,  but  is 
not  related  to  other  words  in  it. 

If  these  sentences  are  written  in  the  natural  order,  they  read: 

A  hungry  man  came  to  our  house. 

Twelve  people  are  here. 

The  word  there  is  used  merely  to  fill  out  the  sentence,  and  is 
omitted  when  the  sentence  is  placed  in  the  natural  order.  It  is 
called  an  Expletive. 


An  Expletive  is  a  word  which  introduces  a  sentence,  but 
has  no  relationship  in  it. 


Before  analysing  sentences  containing  the  expletive  there, 
re-arrange  them  in  the  natural  order. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Analyse  these  sentences  graphically: 

1 .  There  came  the  sound  of  bells  across  the  stormy  waters. 

2.  There  were  not  many  people  there. 

3.  There  were  fifty  soldiers  in  the  company. 

4.  There  was  a  magnificent  memorial  in  the  square. 
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5.  There  waved  ten  flags  from  the  standard. 

6.  There  were  only  ten  guests  at  the  party. 

7.  There  came  a  stranger  to  the  town  of  Hamelin. 

8.  There  are  ten  peas  in  that  pod. 

ACTIVITY  4. 

Give  orally  the  part  of  speech  and  relation  of  each  word: 

1 .  There  were  five  boys  on  that  team. 

2.  I  found  my  greatest  pleasure  there. 

3.  There  is  a  book  here  for  you. 

4.  There  are  rich  carpets  in  this  room. 

3.  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

6.  There  is  time  for  your  practice  now. 

Possessive  Nouns 

John's  hat  is  too  large  for  him. 

The  sailor’s  arm  was  injured  in  the  storm. 

John  s  is  a  form  of  the  noun  John.  It  is  used  to  show  possession 
or  ownership  of  the  hat. 

sailor  s  is  a  form  of  the  noun  sailor.  It  is  used  to  show  posses¬ 
sion  or  ownership  of  the  arm. 

John  s  and  sailor’s  are  called  possessive  nouns. 


A  possessive  noun  shows  ownership. 

A  possessive  noun  is  always  spelled  with  an  apostrophe. 


ACTIVITY  5. 

Select  the  possessive  nouns  from  the  following  sentences,  and 
state  the  relation  of  each: 

Example: 

Mary’s  coat  is  torn. 

Mary  s — possessive  noun,  showing  ownership  of  coat. 

1 .  A  man’s  home  is  his  castle. 

2.  Ladies  dresses  were  on  sale  at  the  new  merchant’s  shop. 

3.  The  bear’s  scent  reached  the  dogs’  nostrils. 

4.  The  doctor  s  car  is  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
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5.  Ducks'  feathers  shed  water. 

6.  Canada’s  history  is  full  of  heroic  incidents. 

7.  The  province’s  share  of  the  tax  was  larger  than  the  city’s 
share. 

8.  Bill  put  his  mother’s  note  on  the  teacher’s  desk. 

Forming  Possessive  Nouns 

If  you  learn  the  following  simple  rules,  you  will  not  find 
writing  possessive  nouns  difficult: 

1.  To  make  the  singular  possessive  form  add  s: 

my  sister’s  book  a  bird’s  nest 

the  princess’s  gown  the  man’s  hat 

2.  To  make  the  plural  possessive  form: 

(a)  Write  the  plural  form  first. 

(b)  Look  carefully  at  it. 

(1)  If  the  plural  form  already  ends  in  “s”,  simply  add 
an  apostrophe  (’). 

boys’  bicycles  heroes’  medals 

ladies’  dresses  horses’  shoes 

(2)  If  the  plural  form  does  not  end  in  “s”,  add  an  ’s: 

children’s  toys  mice’s  nests 

men’s  hats  oxen’s  tails 

ACTIVITY  6. 

Keeping  the  above  rules  in  mind,  write  the  possessive  singu¬ 
lar,  the  plural,  and  the  possessive  plural  of  each  of  the  following 
nouns: 

farmer,  soldier,  speaker,  thief,  princess,  uncle,  fairy,  man,  woman, 
seaman,  mouse,  goose,  ox. 

Special  Possessive  Forms 

1.  The  rules  given  above  apply  to  all  singular  nouns,  except 
those  that  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  if  ’s  were  added: 

conscience  conscience’  sake 

Moses  Moses’  law 

Jesus  Jesus’  disciples 

2.  To  express  joint  ownership,  we  make  the  last  noun  possessive: 
Barbara  and  Helen’s  house. 

My  aunt  and  uncle’s  cottage. 
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3.  Nouns  that  name  inanimate  things  are  seldom  made  posses 
sive.  Ownership  is  shown  by  a  phrase.  We  speak  of: 

the  roof  of  the  house,  not  the  house’s  roof 

the  leg  of  the  table,  not  the  table’s  leg 


How  to  Write  the  Possessive  Forms  of  Nouns 

1 .  Add  ’s  to  the  singular  to  make  it  possessive. 

2.  If  the  plural  ends  in  “s”,  make  it  possessive  by  adding 
only  ’. 

3.  If  the  plural  does  not  end  in  “s  ”,  make  it  possessive 
by  adding  ’s. 


ACTIVITY  7. 

(a)  Fill  in  the  blank  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  with  the 
correct  possessive  form  of  the  noun  in  parentheses 

1.  The  coats  were  hanging  in  the  hall,  (children) 

2.  Over  the  wall,  came  the  sound  of . voices,  (boys) 

3.  life  in  Quebec  was  very  exciting.  (Louis) 

4.  The  catcher  was  ordered  to  the  bench, 

(players) 

3.  We  found  some  eggs  in  a  .  nest,  (wren) 

6.  Nobody  heard  shout  of  warning.  (Mr.  Harris) 

7.  Have  you  ever  met  .  mother?  (Jean  and 

Jessie) 

8.  The  storm  ruined  the  .  nets,  (fishermen) 

9.  lakes  and  rivers  contain  more  than  half  all 
the  fresh  water  in  the  world.  (Canada) 

10.  This  is  the  student  who  won  the  medal, 

(governor-general) 

(b)  Divide  your  page  into  columns  and  write  the  following  word 
in  four  forms:  (I)  singular;  (2)  singular  possessive.  (3)  plural; 
(4)  plural  possessive: 

sailor,  gentleman,  leader,  friend,  pupil,  calf,  fox,  elf,  teacher, 
donkey,  workman,  hunter,  hero,  newsboy,  visitor. 

(c)  Write  sentences  using  the  possessive  form  of: 

Mr.  Smith,  John  Masefield,  Evans  and  Ashley,  sister-in-law, 
doctors,  oxen,  officer,  pioneer,  orioles,  Charles. 
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Correct  Use  of  Prepositions 

Certain  pairs  of  prepositions  have  somewhat  similar  meanings. 
However,  their  meanings  are  not  identical  and  we  should  learn  to 
use  each  correctly. 

1 .  between,  among 

between  is  used  when  only  two  persons  or  things  are  involved. 
among  is  used  when  more  than  two  persons  or  things  are 
involved. 

e.g.,  We  divide  the  candy  between  Tom  and  Dick,  but 
We  divide  the  candy  among  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

2.  in,  into 

in  is  used  when  location  is  being  expressed,  but  no  movement 
is  involved. 

into  is  used  when  movement  is  involved, 
e.g..  The  man  is  in  the  office,  but 
The  man  came  into  the  office. 

3.  beside,  besides 

beside  means  at  the  side  of 

besides  means  in  addition  to 

e.g..  The  car  is  beside  the  house,  but 

He  owns  two  houses  besides  this  one. 

4.  off,  of 

off  means  away  from 

of  means  belonging  to 

e.g..  The  car  was  off  the  road,  but 

The  centre  of  the  road  was  rough. 

Note:  There  is  no  such  expression  as  off  of.  The  word  off 
alone  is  correct. 

He  fell  off  the  roof,  not  He  fell  off  of  the  roof. 

3.  round,  around 

round  means  enclosing. 
around  means  along  the  outside  of 

e.g.,  The  bracelet  round  her  arm  is  a  family  heirloom. 

The  farmer  walked  around  the  wheat  field. 

6.  different  from 

When  we  wish  to  express  a  difference,  we  should  say  different 

from  not  different  than. 

e.g.,  This  glove  is  different  from  that  one. 

'  The  new  model  is  quite  different  from  the  old  one. 
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ACTIVITY  8. 

Use  the  correct  preposition  in  each  of  the  following  sentences. 
Tell  orally  the  reason  for  your  choice. 

1 .  Mother  divided  the  pie  four  of  us. 

2.  Put  this  book  your  drawer. 

3.  Walk  from  this  room  the  hall. 

4.  A  high  fence  was  placed  the  ball  park. 

3.  She  wears  a  lovely  necklace  her  neck. 

6.  Mr.  Jones  took  the  receiver  the  hook. 

7.  The  price .  this  coat  is  less  than  he  said. 

8.  Is  this  one  different  that? 

9.  The  estate  was  divided  evenly .  John  and  his  sister. 

10.  I  have  another  pen  this  one. 

1 1.  Put  the  thermometer  your  mouth,  please. 

12.  He  pitched  his  tent  the  brawling  brook. 

ACTIVITY  9. 

Compose  original  sentences  using  the  following  prepositions 
correctly.  Use  one  sentence  for  each  preposition, 
around,  besides,  with,  in,  among,  into,  off,  at,  to,  beside. 

The  Double  Negative 

One  of  the  most  glaring  errors  in  speech  is  the  use  of  the 
double  negative.  Negative  words  are  the  ones  that  mean  no.  Some 
of  them  are:  no,  not,  none,  nothing,  never,  nowhere,  scarcely, 
hardly.  Do  not  use  two  negatives  together. 

Wrong:  I  didn’t  eat  nothing  at  recess. 

Right:  I  didn’t  eat  anything  at  recess,  or 

I  ate  nothing  at  recess. 

Wrong:  I  don’t  hardly  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Right:  I  hardly  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

The  Double  Negative  is  always  wrong.  One  negative  in  a 
sentence  is  sufficient. 

ACTIVITY  10. 

(a)  Read  the  following  sentences,  choosing  the  correct  words  from 
the  parentheses: 

(a)  I  didn  t  hear  (nobody,  anybody)  come  in. 

(b)  We  (can,  can’t)  hardly  expect  to  succeed  without  effort. 

(c)  (Have,  haven’t)  you  never  heard  that  story  before? 

(d)  He  doesn’t  know  (anything,  nothing)  about  it. 

(e)  This  book  hasn’t  (no,  any)  illustrations  in  it. 
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(b)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  correctly: 

(a)  I  cannot  find  my  money  nowhere. 

(b)  He  didn  t  say  nothing  to  me  about  the  broken  window. 

(c)  You  can  t  never  tell  what  trick  John  will  play. 

(d)  Mary  couldn’t  hardly  reach  the  map. 

(e)  We  haven’t  heard  none  of  the  music  broadcasts. 

Do  Not  Use  Never  for  Not 

You  may  have  heard  an  expression  like:  “1  never  saw  him 
standing  in  my  path.”  Never  means  not  ever.  What  the  speaker 
should  have  said  was:  I  did  not  see  him  standing  in  my  path.” 

Never  is  used  correctly  in  the  following  sentences: 

He  never  lets  sports  interfere  with  his  school  work. 

The  visitor  has  gone  away  and  I  shall  never  see  him  again. 

ACTIVITY  II. 

Write  five  sentences  each  containing  the  word  never. 

Person 

Pronouns  often  represent  persons.  A  pronoun  representing 
the  speaker  is  said  to  be  in  the  First  Person. 

The  following  are  First  person  pronouns: 

/  took  a  lunch  with  me. 

I  ate  mine  by  myself. 

People  like  us  because  we  behave  ourselves. 

A  pronoun  representing  the  person  spoken  to  is  said  to  be  in 
the  Second  Person. 

The  following  are  Second  person  pronouns: 

You  may  help  yourself. 

The  teacher  heard  you  very  well. 

Biblical  Language:  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Guard  thyself  at  all  times.  May  the  Lord  protect  thee. 

A  pronoun  representing  persons  or  things  spoken  about  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Third  Person. 

The  following  are  Third  person  pronouns: 

He  (she)  talked  to  himself  (herself). 

The  mouse  frightened  him  (her). 

The  others  caught  up  with  them  as  they  washed  themselves  in 
the  brook. 
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First  Person  Pronouns 

Singular 

Plural 

I 

we 

me 

us 

myself 

ourselves 

mine 

ours 

Second  Person  Pronouns 

you 

you 

yours 

yours 

yourself 

yourselves 

Old  English  forms 

thou 

thee 

thyself 

thine 

Third  Person  Pronouns 

he,  she 

they 

him,  her 

them 

himself,  herself 

themselves 

his,  hers 

theirs 

All  other  pronouns  and  all  nouns  are  Third  Person. 
For  example:  this,  somebody,  who,  it,  house,  boy,  etc. 


ACTIVITY  12. 

Give  the  person  and  number  of  each  of  the  pronouns  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  We  invited  him  to  go  with  us  to  the  wiener  roast. 

2.  You  may  talk  to  them  in  the  morning. 

3.  What  struck  her  when  she  entered  the  cave? 

4.  1  saw  it  moving  slowly  toward  us. 

3.  You  should  protect  yourselves  against  the  sharp  thorns. 

6.  We  made  a  game  of  it,  and  everyone  enjoyed  himself. 

7.  To  whom  was  he  taking  these? 

8.  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off. 

ACTIVITY  13. 

State  the  relation  of  each  pronoun  in  Activity  12. 

Verbs  Must  Agree  With  Their  Subjects 

The  bare  subject  is  always  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  You  will 
remember  from  a  previous  lesson  that  Personal  pronouns  may  be  in 
the  first,  second,  or  third  person.  The  forms  of  these  pronouns 
used  as  subjects  are: 
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Singular  Plural 


First  Person  1  We 

Second  Person  You  (Thou)  You  (Ye) 

Third  Person  He,  She  They 

All  other  pronouns  used  as  subjects  and  all  nouns  are  in  the 
third  person,  as  they  stand  for  the  person  or  thing  spoken  about. 

The  verb  in  the  sentence  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person 
and  in  number.  Study  the  following  sentences: 


I  see  the  bird. 

He  sees  the  bird. 

They  see  the  bird. 

Notice: 

1 .  When  the  subject  I  was  changed  to  He,  the  form  of  the  verb 
was  changed  also,  because  /  is  in  the  first  person  and  He  is  in 
the  third  person. 

2.  When  the  subject  He  was  changed  to  They,  the  form  of  the 
verb  was  changed,  because,  although  He  and  They  are  both 
in  the  third  person,  He  is  singular  and  They  is  plural. 


Conclusion : 

We  must  make  the  verb  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
in  number. 


The  subject  you  takes  the  same  verb  form  in  the  singular  and 
in  the  plural. 

Margaret,  you  have  done  well. 

Girls,  you  have  done  well. 

If  the  subject  is  a  noun  the  only  change  in  the  verb  is  for 
number,  as  all  nouns  are  in  the  third  person. 

The  tree  is  tall  and  stately. 

1  1  ■"  a. 

The  trees  are  tall  and  stately. 

It  will  help  you  if  you  remember  that  the  verb  which  goes 
with  he  is  the  correct  form  with  a  singular  noun  subject,  and  the 
form  that  goes  with  they  is  correct  with  a  plural  noun  subject. 


More  About  Agreement  of  Verb  and  Subject 

1 .  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number. 
Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada. 

We  are  Canadian  citizens. 
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2.  The  bare  subject  is  seldom  a  phrase.  Do  not  be  confused  by 
modifiers  of  the  bare  subject. 

One  of  his  stories  is  true. 

The  friends  of  the  blind  man  are  thoughtful. 

3.  A  compound  subject  joined  by  “and”  takes  a  plural  verb. 
Jean  and  Eileen  are  at  school. 

Science  and  history  were  his  favourite  studies. 

4.  The  following  indefinite  pronouns  are  singular  and  take 
singular  verbs: 

each,  every,  either,  neither,  anyone,  anybody,  everyone, 
everybody,  someone,  somebody,  one,  no  one,  nobody. 

Each  of  the  boys  was  given  a  prize. 

Anyone  is  welcome  at  the  meeting. 

Everybody  has  found  the  place. 

Somebody  goes  on  duty  at  nine  o’clock. 

Nobody  in  our  class  is  absent. 

Neither  of  these  answers  is  correct. 

ACTIVITY  14. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  choosing  the  correct  verb 
form  in  each. 

1.  He  (doesn’t,  don’t)  like  to  write  letters. 

2.  Cattle  (were,  was)  grazing  in  the  field. 

3.  Every  one  of  you  (has,  have)  a  wrong  answer. 

4.  (Was,  Were)  you  at  the  show  on  Saturday? 

3.  Only  one  of  the  boys  (are,  is)  absent  today. 

6.  There  (go,  goes)  our  neighbour  with  his  two  dogs. 

7.  (Do,  Does)  either  of  you  own  this  book? 

8.  Everybody  (seems,  seem)  tired  this  morning. 

9.  Here  (come,  comes)  David  and  Ted. 

10.  1  his  bag  of  potatoes  (weigh,  weighs)  ninety  pounds. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

Use  the  following  verbs  in  sentences,  supplying  either  a 
singular  or  plural  noun  as  subject  of  each  verb: 


see 

5. 

climbs 

gives 

6. 

were  going 

plays 

7. 

travels 

ring 

8. 

drive 
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ACTIVITY  16. 

Rewrite  these  sentences,  changing  each  bare  subject  to  the 
third  person  singular.  Make  each  verb  agree  with  its  subject. 

1.  We  walk  to  school  every  morning. 

2.  Do  the  boys  help  on  the  farm  in  summer? 

3.  The  early  birds  catch  the  worms. 

4.  You  sit  there  for  hours  at  a  time. 

3.  The  women  have  planned  a  surprise  party. 

6.  I  never  go  there  any  more. 

7.  Were  the  Grade  VII  pupils  in  the  school  play? 

8.  Our  friends  sing  in  the  church  choir. 

9.  1  he  clusters  of  grapes  hang  from  the  vine. 

10.  They  are  working  in  the  new  factory. 

ACTIVITY  17. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  choosing  the  correct  word  from 
the  parentheses,  so  that  the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject. 

1 .  Many  dogs  (have,  has)  long  hair. 

2.  We  (was,  were)  ready  for  the  test. 

3.  Six  persons  (was,  were)  hurt  in  the  accident. 

4.  The  leader  of  the  boys  (was,  were)  chosen. 

3.  His  willingness  and  co-operation  (have,  has)  made  him  popular. 

6.  Neither  of  the  girls  (was,  were)  ready  to  go. 

7.  One  of  us  (is,  are)  going. 

8.  The  boys  (don’t,  doesn’t)  like  going  out  after  dark. 

9.  The  members  of  the  hunting  party  (was,  were)  planning  to 
sleep  outdoors. 

10.  There  (is,  are)  four  eggs  in  the  nest. 

More  About  Number  in  Nouns 

1 .  Some  nouns  have  no  singular  form  and  are  always  used  in 
the  plural: 

scissors,  slacks,  pants,  trousers,  golf  links. 

John’s  pants  are  brown. 

2.  Some  nouns  are  plural  in  form,  but  are  used  as  singular: 
mumps,  measles,  mathematics,  athletics,  barracks,  molasses, 
news 

Mumps  is  a  disease  of  the  glands. 

3.  Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  in  the  singular  and  plural: 
sheep,  deer,  mink,  fowl. 
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At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  bang,  like  an  explosion.  A 
sharp  backfire  from  a  passing  car  awakened  me  from  my  reverie. 
Reluctantly  I  continued  on  my  homeward  way,  saying  to  myself, 
“Well,  well,  I  wonder  who  won  the  battle?” 

ACTIVITY  1. 

Choose  one  of  these  situations  and  write  an  imaginary  con¬ 
versation  : 

1.  You  hear  voices  in  the  clothes-chute. 

2.  You  overhear  the  books  in  your  desk  talking. 

3.  The  letters  in  a  mail-box  have  a  conversation. 

4.  The  toys  in  a  child’s  room  discuss  the  treatment  they  receive. 
3.  The  workbooks  of  several  pupils  in  your  class  have  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  their  owners. 

6.  The  report  cards  of  several  pupils  talk  together. 

7.  A  pair  of  wild  ducks  discuss  their  journey  as  they  fly  overhead. 

Bare  Subjects  Worth  Watching 

Examine  the  following  sentences: 

1.  One  of  the  men  is  the  foreman. 

2.  The  herd  of  cattle  was  taken  to  market. 

3.  Some  of  the  members  disagreed  with  the  motion. 

The  bare  subject  in  the  first  sentence  is  one.  Of  the  men  is  a 
modifier  of  the  bare  subject. 

In  sentence  2,  the  bare  subject  is  herd,  not  cattle. 

In  sentence  3,  the  bare  subject  is  some,  not  members. 

We  have  learned  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  bare  subject 
in  number.  Why  would  it  be  wrong  to  say,  “The  herd  of  cattle 
were  taken  to  market?” 

Which  verb  should  we  use  in  each  of  the  following  sentences? 
Tell  why. 

Any  of  those  answers  (is,  are)  satisfactory. 

Several  members  of  the  class  (was,  were)  absent. 

“A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  (is,  are)  worth  a  load  of  hay”. 

ACTIVITY  2 — Agreement  of  Verb. 

Write  the  following  sentences,  using  the  correct  verbs.  State 
the  reason  for  your  choice. 

I .  A  large  bunch  of  grapes  (was,  were)  lying  on  top  of  the  dish 
of  fruit. 
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2.  Any  of  the  boys  (knows,  know)  how  to  umpire  a  ball  game. 

3.  All  those  in  the  play  (is,  are)  practising  after  four  o’clock. 

4.  One  dozen  of  the  oranges  (is,  are)  enough  for  the  orangeade. 

ACTIVITY  3. 

Write  sentences  using  each  of  the  following  words  as  a  bare 
subject  and  provide  one  phrase  which  modifies  the  bare  subject: 
few,  all,  none,  flock,  collection,  everybody,  many,  assortment. 

ACTIVITY  4 — Same  word  as  noun,  verb,  or  adjective. 

Use  the  following  words  in  sentences,  first  as  nouns,  then  as 
verbs,  and  finally  as  adjectives: 

Example: 

Father  reads  the  paper. — noun 
We  shall  paper  the  living-room. — verb 
The  girls  cut  out  paper  dolls. — adjective 
blind,  farm,  mind,  store,  rain. 

ACTIVITY  5 — Language  Game  with  Three-Part  Sentences. 

Choose  sentences  such  as  those  listed  below.  You  will  notice 
that  each  has  a  bare  subject,  a  bare  predicate  (or  verb),  and  an 
object.  Let  the  first  pupil  choose  and  write  his  three-part  sentence 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  He  then  passes  it  to  pupil  number  two  who 
rewrites  it,  putting  in  modifiers  of  the  bare  subject.  In  order  to 
get  these  he  can  ask  the  questions,  Which?  and  What  ^iW  of? 
before  the  bare  subject.  The  paper  now  goes  to  pupil  number 
three  who  rewrites  the  sentence,  putting  in  modifiers  of  the  object. 
He  can  find  these  by  asking  the  same  two  questions  as  above 
before  the  object.  Pupil  number  four  receives  the  paper  and 
rewrites  the  sentence,  putting  in  modifiers  of  the  verb.  He  finds 
these  by  asking  questions  after  the  verb  such  as  When?  Where? 
Why?  How?  and  How  much?  Pupil  number  five  receives  the  paper 
and  reads  the  completed  sentence. 

Example: 

Pupil  I : 

Pupil  II: 

Pupil  HI: 

Pupil  IV: 
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Man  smashed  car. 

The  old  man  with  the  thick  glasses  smashed  car. 

The  old  man  with  the  thick  glasses  smashed  his  new 
car. 

The  old  man  with  the  thick  glasses  smashed  his  new 
car  badly  last  night  at  the  busy  intersection, 


Pupil  V :  Reads  complete  sentence. 

Some  suggested  skeleton  sentences: 

1.  Nurse  helped  soldier.  4.  Pupil  will  solve  problem. 

2.  Artist  painted  picture.  5.  Agents  sell  insurance. 

3.  Farmer  harvested  crop. 

ACT TV 17  Y  6 — Pronunciation. 

Through  habit  and  imitation  of  other  people,  we  sometimes 
give  vowels  the  wrong  sound. 


catch 

rhymes  with  hatch 

for 

rhymes 

with  door 

just 

rhymes  with  must 

creek 

rhymes 

with  beak 

because 

rhymes  with  pause 

get 

rhymes  with  wet 

such 

rhymes  with  much 

was 

rhymes 

with  pause 

Using  your  dictionary,  check  also  on  the  pronunciation  of  the 
following  words:  English,  syrup,  envelope,  during,  pretty,  loan, 
column. 


Variety  in  Sentences 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  variety  in  our  sentences. 
Take,  for  example,  the  sentence:  “Dense  snow  clouds  swirled 
furiously  over  the  tree  tops.” 

1 .  We  may  change  to  a  different  kind  of  sentence,  in  this  case 
from  assertive  to  exclamatory. 

What  dense  snow  clouds  swirled  furiously  over  the  tree  tops! 

or 

With  what  fury  the  dense  snow  clouds  swirled  over  the  tree 
tops! 

2.  We  may  change  the  order  of  the  sentence  parts. 

Furiously  over  the  tree  tops  swirled  dense  snow  clouds,  or 
Over  the  tree  tops,  dense  snow  clouds  swirled  furiously. 

3.  We  may  change  words  to  phrases  or  phrases  to  words. 

Dense  clouds  of  snow  swirled  with  great  fury  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  or 

Snow  clouds  of  great  density  swirled  furiously  over  the  tree 
tops. 

4.  We  may  use  other  words  or  phrases  which  mean  the  same  or 
almost  the  same  thing. 

Thick  snow  clouds  twisted  fiercely  above  the  tree  tops. 
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These  are  changes  which  can  be  made,  but  we  make  only 
those  we  think  will  improve  the  sentence.  In  many  cases,  one  or 
two  changes  give  the  variety  we  desire. 

ACTIVITY  7. 

Deal  with  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  the  ways  indicated  : 

1.  The  tired  factory  workmen  returned  eagerly  to  their  homes 

after  the  hot  day. 

(a)  Rewrite  the  sentence  as  exclamatory. 

(b)  Change  the  order  of  the  sentence  parts. 

(c)  Write  the  sentence  using  phrases  for  the  following  words: 
factory,  eagerly,  hot. 

(d)  Write  the  sentence  using  a  word  instead  of  the  phrase 
to  their  homes. 

(e)  Write  the  sentence  in  what  you  consider  the  most 
interesting  form. 

2.  Squadrons  of  jets  roared  across  the  sky  each  day  for  the 

visitors  to  the  exhibition. 

(a)  Change  these  phrases  to  single  words:  of  jets,  each  day, 
to  the  exhibition. 

(b)  Change  the  order  of  the  sentence  parts. 

(c)  Use  words  or  phrases  that  mean  the  same  or  almost  the 
same  as:  squadrons,  roared,  across,  Visitors,  exhibition. 

(d)  Write  the  sentence  in  what  you  consider  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  form. 

3.  You  would  never  hear  sweeter  music  anywhere  in  the  whole 

world. 

(a)  Rewrite  the  sentence  as  interrogative. 

(b)  Change  the  following  words  to  phrases:  sweeter,  any¬ 
where. 

(c)  Use  words  or  phrases  which  mean  the  same  or  almost  the 
same  as:  you,  hear,  sweeter,  music,  whole,  world. 

(d)  Write  the  sentence  in  what  you  consider  the  most 
interesting  form. 


Homonyms 

Watch  these  homonyms. 

their  is  used  as  a  pronominal  adjective  modifying  a  noun. 

The  men  took  their  fishing  rods  with  them. 

There  is  1 .  an  adverb  meaning  in  that  place. 

We  went  there  to  see  the  doctor,  or 
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2.  an  expletive  used  to  introduce  a  sentence. 

There  were  many  fine  warriors  among  the  Indians. 
they’re  is  a  contraction  of  the  two  words,  they  are. 

They’re  coming  on  the  4.1  5  train. 

ACTIVITY  8. 

Use  the  correct  form  of  their,  there,  or  they’re  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

are  many  birds  that  are  well  known  to  us  for 

.  beautiful  songs .  melodious  arrival  each 

spring  cheers  us  up . just  back  from  a  long  trip  to  the 

southern  lands .  they  have  spent  the  winter  months. 

In  some  cases,  travels  have  taken  them  over  thousands 

of  miles  and  we  wonder  that  they  did  not  lose  .  way. 

. must  be  some  instinct  which  tells  them  when . 


following  the  proper  course.  Soon  after  .  return,  these 

songsters  busy  themselves  selecting  .  summer  homes. 


. ,  in  some  well-protected  spots  in  the  woods  or  in  the 

field,  they  build  .  nests  and  rear  .  young. 

But  when  autumn  comes  .  going  to  be  on  the  move 

again.  Joining . fellows,  they  will  get  ready  for 


journey  southward.  They  will  get  .  in  time  to  enjoy 

more  warm  weather.  We  will  miss  .  music,  when 

. gone. 


ACTIVITY  9 — Synonyms. 

(a)  Write  as  many  synonyms  as  you  can  for  each  of  the  following 
adjectives.  Your  dictionary  will  help  you: 

beautiful,  bad,  good,  ugly,  big,  queer. 

(b)  Synonyms  do  not  usually  have  exactly  the  same  meaning.  Use 
each  of  your  synonyms  for  the  word  beautiful  with  a  noun 
to  show  that  you  know  its  correct  meaning,  e.g.,  pretty 
flower. 

(c)  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  synonyms  of  the  other 
words  in  (a). 

Antonyms 

Antonyms  may  be  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs 
or  prepositions. 

Nouns:  The  winners  received  the  congratulations  of  the 

losers. 
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Pronouns : 
Verbs: 


“ Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.” 

‘‘Men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever.” 

Adjectives:  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.” 
Adverbs:  Some  crowded  forward,  others  pressed  backward. 

Prepositions:  ‘‘It  went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.” 

ACTIVITY  JO. 

Select  the  pairs  of  antonyms  in  the  following  well-known  say¬ 
ings  and  in  each  case  name  the  part  of  speech: 

1.  ‘‘ Seek  and  ye  shall  find.”  Bible 

2.  ”  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.”  Shakespeare 

3.  ‘‘ Finders  keepers,  losers  weepers.”  Anonymous. 

4.  “ Prosperity  makes  friends,  and  adversity  tries  them.”  Anon. 
3.  “Equal  rights  for  all,  special  privileges  for  none.”  Jefferson 

6.  ‘‘Hear  much,  speak  little.”  Bias 

7.  ‘‘He  that  seeks  trouble  usually  finds  it.”  English  Proverb 

8.  ‘‘As  the  purse  is  emptied,  the  heart  is  filled.”  Hugo 

9.  ‘‘God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.”  Cowper 

10.  ‘‘The  less  men  think,  the  more  they  talk.”  Montesquieu 

1  1.  ‘‘Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I’ll  tell  you  no  fibs.”  Goldsmith 

12.  ‘‘We  must  all  hang  together,  or  else  we  shall  all  hang  separ¬ 
ately.”  Franklin 

13.  ‘‘I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind.”  Shakespeare 

14.  ‘‘The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around.”  Coleridge. 

ACTIVITY  II — Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary . 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  used  in  connection 
with  health:  posture,  allergy,  malnutrition,  dietitian,  patent 
medicine,  vitamins,  first-aid,  artificial  respiration,  exercise,  sani¬ 
tary,  sanatorium,  communicable  disease,  quarantine,  infection, 
inoculation,  bacteria,  surgery,  therapist,  fracture,  hemorrhage. 

ACTIVITY  12 — Antonyms. 

Rewrite  the  following  paragraph,  using  the  antonyms  of  the 
italicized  words: 

The  old  bank  manager  sold  his  property  to  the  new  hardware 
merchant.  It  included  a  well-built  house  with  a  large  number  of 
attractive  rooms.  These  were  quite  comfortable  during  the 
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hottest  days  in  summer.  The  owner  had  been  an  industrious  man 
and  his  yard  was  always  in  good  condition.  Few  weeds  were 
permitted  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  tidy  garden.  Just  inside 
the  bach,  fence,  a  tall  straight  tree  provided  a  huge  patch  of  shade. 
An  abundance  of  flowers  and  a  fine  lawn  helped  to  make  the  general 
effect  a  most  pleasing  one.  The  neighbours  had  always  admired 
the  place,  and  they  were  sorry  that  the  old  owner  was  moving  out. 

ACTIVITY  13 — Analysis  of  Imperative  Sentences. 

(a)  Analyse  each  of  the  following  imperative  sentences  graphically. 

(b)  Give  the  written  analysis  of  the  first  four. 

Example:  You  |  close  the  door,  (please). 

1 .  Bring  your  cups  and  plates  to  the  picnic. 

2.  Be  kind  to  dumb  animals. 

3.  Take  the  road  to  the  right  at  the  first  intersection. 

4.  Always  wash  your  hands  before  a  meal. 

3.  Multiply  these  two  numbers  accurately. 

6.  Shake  the  medicine  well  before  using. 

7.  Always  play  the  game  fairly. 

8.  Place  the  basket  on  the  truck. 

ACTIVITY  14— Story  Writing. 

Write  a  story  using  one  of  the  opening  sentences  listed  below. 
Keep  to  the  subject.  Every  sentence  must  have  something  to  do 
with  it. 

(a)  Even  a  casual  inspection  told  us  that  the  kitten’s  leg  had  been 
broken. 

(b)  The  bull  looked  friendly  enough  when  we  entered  the  field. 

(c)  The  melons  we  grew  in  our  town  were  really  whoppers. 

ACTIVITY  15 — Nouns  in  Sentences. 

(a)  Use  the  following  as  bare  subjects  in  assertive  sentences.  Each 
bare  subject  should  have  at  least  two  modifiers:  spring,  field, 
group. 

(b)  Use  the  following  as  objects  of  the  verb  in  imperative  sen¬ 
tences.  Each  object  should  have  at  least  two  modifiers:  door, 
flower,  pencil. 
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(c)  Use  the  following  as  objects  of  prepositions  in  interrogative 
sentences.  Each  object  should  have  at  least  one  modifier : 
house,  tree,  musician. 

(d)  Use  the  following  as  subjective  completions  in  sentences. 
Each  subjective  completion  should  have  at  least  one  modifier : 
farmer,  boy,  soldier. 

ACTIVITY  16 — Applying  for  a  Position. 

Phyllis  Anderson  read  the  following  advertisement  and 
decided  to  apply  for  the  position: 

Wanted:  Boys  or  girls  to  pick  apples  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays.  Good  wages.  Telephone  Cen- 
treville  48,  r  12,  evenings. 

What  are  the  questions  which  Phyllis  will  wish  to  ask  about 
the  position?  What  information  will  the  farmer  likely  want 
about  Phyllis? 

(a)  Have  members  of  the  class  dramatize  the  conversation  they 
think  may  take  place,  assuming  that  both  parties  know  how 
to  carry  on  a  business  conversation. 

(b)  Discuss  the  dramatized  interviews. 

ACTIVITY  17 — Telephoning  on  Business. 

Members  of  your  class  wish  to  study  the  different  kinds  of 
apples.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  large  orchard  which  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  You  are  asked  to  telephone  Mr.  Thompson, 
asking  permission  for  the  class  to  make  the  excursion  to  his 
orchard. 

(a)  What  are  the  points  you  should  make  clear  to  Mr.  Thompson? 

(b)  Write  the  telephone  conversation  which  might  take  place 
between  Mr.  Thompson  and  yourself,  assuming  that  both  of 
you  know  how  to  carry  on  a  business  conversation. 

ACTIVITY  18 — Paragraphing  Conversation. 

A.  The  following  is  written  in  one  paragraph.  Since  it  is  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  two  people,  it  should  be  written  in  several 
paragraphs.  Rewrite  it  correctly. 

“Captain,”  whispered  the  trembling  mate,  “The  crew  is  about  to 
mutiny!”  “Mutiny!  We  are  bound  on  a  great  adventure,” 
answered  Columbus.  “We  shall  yet  reach  India.”  “You,  sir, 
believe  this,  but  the  men  do  not,”  patiently  explained  the  mate, 
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‘They  are  determined  to  turn  the  ship  about  and  return  home.” 
You  will  give  orders  to  proceed  on  our  course,”  calmly  declared 
Columbus.  ‘‘But,  sir,”  expostulated  the  man  again,  ‘‘they  will 
no  longer  listen  to  me.  I  tell  you  they  are  frightened  of  what  lies 
beyond,  and  they  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  have  their  way. 
‘Sail  on,”  came  grimly  from  the  commander’s  lips.  “Sail  on  and 
on!  History  shall  yet  record  our  voyage  into  the  unknown.” 

I  will  try,  captain,  but  I  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  crew’s 
behaviour  if  we  do  not  reach  land  within  three  days,”  warned  the 
mate.  His  captain’s  response  was  another,  “Sail  on!”  Neither 
rough  seas  nor  threats  of  mutiny  stayed  the  daring  Columbus. 

B.  Shortly  after  the  incident  related  above,  land  was  sighted. 
Write  an  account  of  the  conversation  that  may  have  taken 
place  between  Columbus  and  the  mate  when  land  was  sighted. 

AC  I IV I  TV  19 — Prepositions  and  their  Objects. 

Make  two  columns.  Head  the  one  Prepositions”  and  the 
other  Objects  .  List  all  the  prepositions  and  their  objects  from 
the  following  selection: 

Far  into  the  night  we  sat  in  our  cosy  blankets  under  the 
stars,  watching  the  full  moon  fade  behind  billowy  clouds.  Here 
was  contentment.  Life  among  the  cowboys  was  pleasant  after 
the  dreary  grind  of  work  that  kept  us  at  our  desks,  studying  after 
dark  through  the  long  hours  of  the  evening.  Sparks  burst  forth 
from  the  glowing  embers,  lights  flickered  across  our  faces,  silence 
fell  upon  us,  and  the  mountains  caught  us  in  their  spell.  Toward 
my  neighbour  I  looked.  His  arm  was  near  me;  I  could  have 
touched  him.  But  no,  a  distance  came  between  us  that  was  beyond 
understanding — illimitable.” 

ACTIVITY  20 — Forming  Plurals  of  Nouns. 

Write  three  examples  of  each  of  the  following  methods  of 
forming  the  plural: 

(a)  words  ending  in  f  adding  -s. 

(b)  words  ending  in  y  adding  -s. 

(c)  changing  the  middle  part  of  the  word. 

(d)  words  ending  in  f  changing  f  to  v  and  adding  -es. 

(e)  words  adding  -en. 

(f)  words  ending  in  o  adding  -es. 

(g)  words  ending  in  y  changing  y  to  i  and  adding  -es. 

(h)  words  retaining  the  same  spelling. 
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AC1 IV 1 1  V  21 — Letter  Writing  and  Reporting. 

(a)  Your  chum,  who  is  away  on  vacation,  writes,  asking  you  to 
go  to  the  store  to  look  at  bathing  suits  and  report  to  him 
(or  her)  the  styles,  colours,  materials,  and  prices.  Write  a 
reply  to  your  chum,  reporting  on  your  trip  to  the  store. 

(b)  Rule  an  envelope  and  address  it. 

ACTIVITY  22 — Expressing  an  Opinion. 

Choose  one  side  of  one  of  the  following  questions  and  write  a 
convincing  argument  to  support  your  opinion. 

1 .  What  bird  or  animal  makes  the  best  pet? 

2.  Will  men  eventually  be  able  to  travel  to  the  moon? 

3.  Should  a  child,  who  does  not  want  to  take  music  lessons,  be 
forced  to  do  so  by  her  parents? 

ACTIVITY  23 — Vocabulary. 

1.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  fifteen  kinds  of  shops  or  stores  found 
in  a  town  or  city. 

2.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  twenty  utensils  found  in  a  kitchen. 

3.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  fifteen  animals  found  in  a  zoo. 

4.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  fifteen  materials  used  in  building  houses, 

5.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  ten  kinds  of  material  used  in  making 
garments. 

6.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  ten  kinds  of  grain  which  are  processed 
into  food. 

7.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  fifteen  edible  fruits. 

8.  Write  a  list  of  at  least  fifteen  instruments  which  might  be 
found  in  an  orchestra. 

ACTIVITY  24 — Reporting. 

Investigate  one  of  the  following  and  write  a  report  on  it: 

(a)  How  did  barber  poles  originate? 

(b)  How  did  “foolscap”  originate? 

(c)  What  are  the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the  World?” 

(d)  Where  do  goldfish  come  from? 

(e)  Why  is  a  weak  spot  called  “the  heel  of  Achilles?” 

(f)  What  are  the  “aurora  borealis?” 

ACTIVITY  25— Vocabulary. 

Explain  the  following  terms: 

crochet,  weave,  embroider,  knit,  braid,  stitch,  mend,  woof,  hem, 
needlepoint. 
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ACTIVITY  26— Alphabetical  Order. 

Arrange  the  following  words  in  alphabetical  order: 

(a)  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  preposition,  conjunc¬ 
tion,  interjection,  participle,  gerund,  infinitive. 

(b)  the  last  word  on  each  page  from  50  to  100  inclusive. 

ACTIVITY  21  (Oral) — Punctuation. 

(a)  T  urn  to  page  1  79.  There  are  many  capital  letters  used  in  this 
letter.  Explain  why  each  is  necessary. 

(b)  Account  for  each  mark  of  punctuation. 
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Definitions  and  Explanations 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  able  to  share  our  experience  or 
knowledge  with  others.  Skill  with  words  will  enable  us  to  do  this, 
and  words  are  fascinating  tools.  We  must  learn  to  use  them  with 
precision  and  grace,  as  the  artist  uses  his  paints  and  brushes  to 
create  for  us  a  beauty  that  we  have  not  seen,  but  which  is  very 
real  to  him. 

One  of  the  best  exercises  in  the  precise  use  of  words  is  the 
writing  of  definitions  and  short  explanations.  We  may  have  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  but  when  we  try  to 
explain  it  to  others  we  are  sometimes  baffled  by  the  difficulty  of 
making  it  clear  to  them.  It  will  help  us  if  we  remember  that  a  good 
definition  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  (I)  The  name  of  the  thing; 
(2)  The  class  to  which  it  belongs;  (3)  The  particular  qualities  it 
possesses. 

The  following  are  good  definitions: 

1 .  A  canoe  is  a  light  boat  propelled  by  a  paddle. 

2.  A  dromedary  is  a  camel  having  one  hump  on  the  back. 

3.  A  dike  is  a  bank  of  earth  to  prevent  flooding. 

4.  A  thermometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  temperature. 

3.  A  diary  is  a  book  in  which  daily  events  are  recorded. 

Some  “Don’ts”  in  Making  Definitions 

There  are  three  very  important  “Don’ts’’  to  remember  when 
writing  definitions: 

(1)  Do  not  change  the  part  of  speech  when  defining  a  word. 

Wrong:  Meditation  (noun)  means  think  (verb). 

Right:  Meditation  (noun)  means  thought  (noun). 

Wrong:  Dreary  (adjective)  means  gloom  (noun). 

Right:  Dreary  (adjective)  means  gloomy  (adjective). 
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“because’’  after  the 


2.  Do  not  use  “where”  or  “when”  or 
“is”  in  a  definition: 

Wrong:  A  hanger  is  where  aeroplanes  are  kept. 

Right:  A  hanger  is  a  shed  in  which  aeroplanes  are  kept. 
Wrong:  Repentance  is  when  people  are  sorry. 

Right:  Repentance  is  sorrow  for  something  said  or  done. 

3.  Do  not  define  a  word  by  using  the  same  word  or  an  equally 
difficult  one  in  the  definition. 

Wrong:  A  crystal  goblet  is  a  goblet  made  of  crystal. 

Right:  A  crystal  goblet  is  a  drinking  vessel  made  of  clear 
glass. 

Wrong:  To  laud  means  to  extol. 

Right:  To  laud  means  to  praise. 


2. 

3. 


How  to  Write  a  Definition 

Give  the  name,  the  class,  and  the  particular  qualities 
when  defining  persons  or  things. 

Keep  to  the  same  part  of  speech. 

Do  not  use  “where”,  “when”,  or  “because”,  after  the 
“is”  in  the  definition. 


4.  Do  not  use  the  same  word  or  another  word  of  which 
you  do  not  know  the  meaning. 


ACTIVITY  / 

Complete  the  following  definitions,  by  filling  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  qualities: 

1 .  A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words 

2.  A  pirate  is  a  robber 

3.  A  moat  is  a  deep  trench  . 

4.  A  palisade  is  a  fence 

3.  A  stockade  is  an  enclosure 

6.  A  sentinel  is  a  soldier 

7.  A  scout  is  a  person 

8.  A  rebellion  is  armed  resistance 

9.  An  immigrant  is  a  person 

10.  A  strait  is  [a  narrow  passage . 
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ACTIVITY  2 

Write  a  definition  of  each  of  the  following: 

a  biography  a  peninsula  a  mechanic  an  architect 

an  autobiography  a  synonym  a  naturalist  a  ballad 

a  pronoun  an  antonym 

Explanations  in  Literature 

In  our  work  in  school  we  are  constantly  defining  words  and 
making  short  explanations.  It  is,  however,  in  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  we  feel  the  greatest  need  for  word-ability.  Writers,  and 
especially  poets,  use  many  words  that  are  not  familiar  to  us;  and 
they  use  familiar  words  in  unusual  ways.  Our  understanding 
and  enjoyment  depend  upon  our  ability  to  interpret  the  author’s 
meaning.  We  get  help  from  a  dictionary,  of  course,  but  we  must 
weigh  in  our  minds  the  writer  s  words,  and  choose  the  meaning 
that  most  exactly  expresses  his  thought.  In  our  minds,  we  replace 
the  polished  words  of  the  poet  with  ordinary  ones,  until  we  grasp 
exactly  what  he  is  saying.  For  example,  a  poet  may  write  of  “a 
lily-spangled  pool”.  In  every  day  words  he  means  a  little  pond 
in  which  water  lilies  are  shining  like  tiny  lights.  Or  he  may  have 
his  voyageurs  pressing  on  “by  tenous  trail”.  The  dictionary 
helps  us  to  discover  that  he  means  by  a  narrow  path. 

ACTIVITY  3 

A  Summer  Storm 

Last  night  a  storm  fell  on  the  world 
From  heights  of  drout  and  heat. 

The  surly  clouds  for  weeks  were  furled, 

The  air  could  only  sway  and  beat 
The  beetles  clattered  at  the  blind , 

The  hawks  fell  twanging  from  the  sky. 

The  west  unrolled  a  feathery  wind, 

And  the  night  fell  sullenly. 

The  storm  leaped  roaring  from  its  lair , 

Like  the  shadow  of  doom, 

The  poignard  lightning  searched  the  air, 

The  thunder  ripped  the  shattered  gloom. 

The  rain  came  down  with  a  roar  like  fire, 

Full-voiced  and  clamorous  and  deep, 

The  weary  world  had  its  heart’s  desire 
And  fell  asleep. 

—  Duncan  Campbell  Scott 
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Test  your  ability  with  words  by  trying  to  substitute  familiar 
words  and  expressions  for  the  ones  that  are  italicized  in  the  poem 
preceding.  Put  them  down  like  this:  ”  dr  out”  —  dryness. 


Explanations  in  Social  Studies 


Tom  was  having  a  difficult  time.  His  teacher  had  asked  the 
class  to  describe  the  climate  of  the  community.  What  should  he 
say  about  it?  Having  lived  for  twelve  years  in  the  same  place, 
he  should  know  what  the  climate  is  like  by  this  time.  What  is 
climate,  anyway?  What  connection  is  there  between  weather 
and  climate?  These  and  many  other  questions  passed  through 
Tom’s  mind.  He  looked  at  some  of  his  neighbours  who  appeared 
to  be  having  some  difficulty  also.  They  seemed  puzzled,  and  there 
was  little  writing  being  done.  The  teacher  by  this  time  was  smiling. 
Finally  she  spoke,  “  I  knew  that  you  would  run  into  that  difficulty. 
Often  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  other  people,  things  which  we 
know  very  well.  Let  us  work  this  one  out  together.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  decide  what  is  meant  by  climate.” 


By  questioning,  the  teacher  helped  the  class  to  decide  what 
goes  to  make  up  the  climate  in  any  area.  The  items  were  listed 
on  the  blackboard  as  follows: 


1 .  Seasons 

2.  Temperature 

(a)  average 

(b)  extremes 


3.  Winds — prevailing 

4.  Precipitation  (rain,  snow,  etc.) 

(a)  amount 

(b)  time  of  year 


At  this  point,  the  teacher  presented  the  second  problem: 
‘‘How  shall  we  express  ourselves  about  each  of  these  items  so  that 
the  person  hearing  or  reading  will  understand  fully  what  we  mean?  ’  ’ 
Immediately,  someone  suggested: ‘‘That  will  depend  on  who 
the  person  is  and  where  he  lives.  If  he  is  someone  living  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  we  may  have  to  say  it  differently  from  what  we  would  if 
he  were  living  here  in  Canada.” 

Someone  else  added,  ‘‘I  think  we  should  keep  away  from 
figures.  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  how  much  23  inches  of  rainfall 
is.  Couldn’t  we  express  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  away  that  would 
mean  more?  ” 


They  finally  decided  to  express  it  “more  than  (less  than) 
(about  the  same  as)  you  have,”  if  they  were  explaining  it  to 
some  person  living  at  a  distance.  If  it  were  just  to  be  a  general  ex¬ 
planation,  they  would  call  it  a  “light”  amount.  The  chart  they 
consulted  classified  the  local  rainfall  as  light. 
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The  class  worked  together,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  account 
on  the  climate  was  ready.  It  read  as  follows: 

We  have  four  seasons  in  our  community.  Because  of  our 
northerly  location,  winter  is  rather  long,  usually  five  or  six  months. 
For  the  same  reason,  our  average  temperature  is  fairly  low  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  temperate  zone  countries.  We  have  an  extreme 
climate.  During  the  hottest  days  in  summer  the  temperature  goes 
up  over  a  hundred,  but  in  the  winter  time  we  have  many  weeks 
of  below-zero  weather.  Our  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  south-west. 
Our  rain  usually  comes  from  the  south-east.  We  have  a  light 
amount  of  rainfall.  Most  of  what  we  get  comes  in  winter  in  the 
form  of  snow.  The  rest  usually  comes  in  the  fall.  ” 

Out  of  their  discussion,  the  pupils  learned  that,  in  order  to 
write  an  explanation,  they  must: 

1 .  Decide  what  items  are  necessary  to  make  the  explanation 

complete. 

2.  Express  what  they  have  to  say  in  a  way  that  will  make  sense 

to  the  reader  or  listener. 

ACTIVITY  4 

(a)  Telling  about  the  surface  of  a  province  or  a  country 
sometimes  presents  some  difficulty  in  organization.  List 
at  least  three  headings  under  which  such  a  de¬ 
scription  might  be  written. 

(b)  Using  the  headings  you  have  selected,  describe  the  sur¬ 
face  of  your  province. 

Explaining  How  to  Make  Something 

Some  days  later  the  class  encountered  a  type  of  explanation 
which  brought  out  other  important  points.  Tom  was  reading  an 
old  copy  of  the  “Junior  Red  Cross’’  magazine,  and  came  upon 
an  article  telling  how  to  make  flower-pot  covers  out  of  plywood. 

Flower  Pot  Covers 

You  can  make  attractive  flower-pot  covers  from  plywood. 
Four  matching  pieces  make  the  sides.  To  cover  an  ordinary  small 
flower-pot  the  side  should  be  6|/2  inches  wide  at  the  top,  four  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  6  inches  high.  There  are  two  ways  of 
finishing  the  flower-pot  cover.  You  can  fasten  the  sides  at  the 
corners  with  small  finishing  nails.  Then  paint  or  varnish  the  cover, 
inside  and  out. 
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Another  way  is  to  drill  holes 
at  regular  intervals  along  both 
sides,  as  the  drawing  shows.  The 
holes  should  be  at  least  an  inch 
apart  and  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge.  Next  paint  or  varnish  the 
pieces  and  allow  them  to  dry. 
Finish  the  cover  by  lacing  the 
sides  together  with  a  shoe  lace  or 
leather  thong. 

Tom  showed  the  article  to 
his  teacher,  and  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  make  some  of  these 
covers  out  of  pieces  of  plywood 
he  had  at  home.  “  Can  you  follow 
the  directions,  Tom?”  enquired 
Miss  King. 

“Oh,  yes,  they  are  quite  clear,’’  replied  Tom.  “Everything  is 
included  and  the  language  is  quite  simple.” 

“I  noticed  that,”  observed  Miss  King.  “The  article  also 
illustrates  two  or  three  other  good  points  about  explanations. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  copying  it  on  the  blackboard,  along 
with  the  diagram?” 

Tom  did  so,  and  later  that  day  Miss  King  drew  the  attention 
of  the  class  to  it.  Out  of  the  discussion  that  followed,  three  points 
were  developed. 

1.  If  you  are  explaining  how  something  is  made,  you  should 
deal  with  the  steps  in  order.  In  this  case:  (1)  material;  (2) 
dimensions;  (3)  operations  (cutting,  putting  together,  paint¬ 
ing). 

2.  Information  should  be  definite.  Notice  that  the  dimensions 
and  the  position  of  the  holes  were  given  exactly. 

3.  Use  a  diagram  if  possible.  The  diagram  should  be  simple. 

ACTIVITY  5 

Write  the  directions  for  making  something,  such  as  a  craft 
object,  a  cake,  pastry,  or  piece  of  needlework. 

Writing  to  Explain 

In  a  preceding  lesson  we  learned  how  to  give  definitions  and 
to  write  short  explanations.  Often,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
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give  a  fuller  explanation.  For  instance,  we  might  define  a  farm 
tractor  by  saying:  A  farm  tractor  is  a  vehicle  fitted  with  cater¬ 
pillar  wheels.  That  is  quite  true,  but  not  very  helpful  to  the 
reader  who  knows  nothing  about  tractors.  Wc  should  explain 
more  fully  in  a  short  paragraph. 

The  Farm  Tractor 

The  farm  tractor  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  equipment.  A  motor, 
usually  of  four  cylinders,  is  mounted  on  a  frame-work  or  chassis. 
1  he  tractor  is  fitted  with  two  large  drive  wheels  at  the  back  and 
two  smaller  guide  wheels  in  front.  There  is  a  seat  for  the  driver  who 
operates  the  tractor  just  as  he  would  operate  a  car.  By  a  simple 
coupling,  farm  implements  are  hitched  onto  the  tractor  which 
pulls  them  along  more  easily  and  quickly  than  horses  could  do. 
Some  farm  tractors  are  equipped  with  lights  and  can  be  used  at 
night.  The  tractor  saves  the  farmer’s  time  and  makes  his  work 
easier. 


Exposition 

Another  word  for  explanation  is  exposition,  and  that  is  the 
term  most  often  used  in  composition.  In  exposition  you  write 
to  give  information.  It  is  more  important  to  be  clear  and  accu¬ 
rate  than  it  is  to  be  entertaining.  You  should  try  very  hard  to 
master  the  art  of  explaining  clearly,  because  every  day  of  your 
life  you  must  make  explanations,  oral  or  written,  about  many 
things.  You  will  not  find  it  too  difficult  if  you  are  careful  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  points: 

1 .  Clearness.  Each  fact  or  step  in  an  explanation  must  be  set  down 
plainly  so  that  the  reader  will  understand  exactly  what  is 
meant  or  what  is  to  be  done.  If  you  are  explaining  how  to  make 
a  chocolate  cake  and  do  not  say  whether  brown  or  granulated 
sugar  is  to  be  used,  your  explanation  is  not  clear  and  accurate. 

2.  Suitability  to  the  reader.  An  explanation  of  how  to  start  to¬ 
bacco  plants  in  a  hotbed  should  be  worded  according  to  the 
knowledge  your  reader  has  of  the  subject.  It  might  be  foolish 
to  tell  the  city  boy  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  hotbed  early  in  March. 
You  would  have  to  explain  the  making  of  the  hotbed,  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  and  the  care  needed  until  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  set  out.  An  explanation  of  how  a  television  set 
works,  if  written  for  a  person  who  has  never  seen  one,  would 
differ  from  that  given  to  someone  familiar  with  it. 
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3.  Simple  language.  You  must  use  words  that  your  reader  will 
understand.  The  city  boy  will  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
size  of  your  hotbed  if  you  tell  him  that  it  is  about  two  rods 
long,  but  he  will  understand  perfectly  if  you  say  that  it  is 
about  as  long  as  the  average  schoolroom.  Similarly  the  per¬ 
son  unfamiliar  with  television  will  not  understand  what  you 
mean  by  “snow’’  unless  you  explain  it  carefully. 

4.  Orderly  arrangement  of  ideas.  The  points  should  be  brought 
out  in  proper  order.  If  you  are  explaining  how  to  do  or  to  make 
something,  give  the  instructions  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  followed. 

3.  Give  only  essential  information.  Do  not  clutter  up  your  explan¬ 
ation  with  unnecessary  details  or  comments.  Be  as  brief  as 
possible. 


How  to  Write  Exposition 

1.  Know  your  subject  thoroughly. 

2.  Begin  with  a  good  topic  sentence. 

3.  Be  clear  and  accurate. 

4.  Suit  your  explanations  to  your  reader’s  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

5.  Use  simple  language. 

6.  Present  the  ideas  or  steps  in  natural  order. 

7.  Give  [only  essential  information. 

8.  Be  brief. 


ACTIVITY  6 

(a)  List  in  good  order  the  items  you  would  include  in  telling 
about  a  good  book  which  you  have  read. 

(b)  Prepare  a  talk  on  a  book  you  have  read  and  deliver  it  to  the 
class  at  your  next  Junior  Red  Cross  meeting  or  during  an 
English  period. 
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Giving  Directions 

Jim  was  enthusiastically  inviting  Uncle  Simon  to  bring  the 
boys  up  to  the  cottage  for  a  week’s  fun. 

“But  we’ve  never  been  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I’m 
not  sure  that  I  know  how  to  get  to  your  cottage,”  objected  Uncle 
Simon. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  come;  it’s  really  easy,”  his  nephew 
answered.  “Just  follow  the  highway  out  to  Richman  for  about 
ten  miles — or  maybe  twelve;  then  turn  off  and  follow  that  road 
until  you  come  to  where  the  other  highway  meets  it.  Take  that 
highway  for  a  mile  or  two,  turn  off  at  the  big  white  gate,  and  go  in 
the  long  lane  to  our  cottage.  It’s  the  green  one  in  the  middle. 

Needless  to  say,  Uncle  Simon  looked  very  puzzled.  “But 
you  didn’t  tell  me  which  highway  to  take  out  of  town.  There  are 
four,  you  know,  Jim.  And  even  if  I  get  on  the  right  highway, 
you  haven’t  told  me  which  way  to  turn  off  it  further  on.  ” 

Dad  came  into  the  room  in  time  to  hear  this  last  speech- 
“You  had  better  draw  Uncle  Simon  a  map  of  the  route  he  should 
follow  to  reach  the  cottage,  Jim,  then  explain  carefully  how  he 
can  get  there.  ” 

Below  is  a  sketch  that  Jim  drew,  and  the  exact  directions  he 
finally  gave  his  uncle  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  cottage  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble. 


Directions 

Follow  highway  number  8  east  out  of  Richman  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eleven  miles.  When  you  come  to  the  town  of  Brownsville, 
turn  right  on  highway  number  4.  Follow  it  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
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four  miles  until  you  come  to  the  crossing  of  highway  number  2. 
Turn  east  on  number  2  and  travel  for  about  one  and  three-quarter 
miles  until  you  see  a  big  white  gate  with  a  sign  on  it  saying,  “  Min¬ 
erva  Beach”.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  there  is  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
left.  Our  cottage  is  the  second  one  from  the  turn  — a  bright  green 
cottage,  trimmed  with  white. 

When  Giving  Directions 

1 .  Discover  what  information  your  listener  already  has. 

2.  Make  your  directions  simple,  clear,  and  brief  as  possible. 

3.  Be  definite. 

4.  Give  the  directions  in  correct  order. 

3.  Use  the  terms,  “right”  and  “left”,  rather  than  “north”, 
“south”,  “east”,  and  “west”,  when  describing  turns. 

6.  Illustrate  by  means  of  charts,  sketches,  or  maps. 

7.  Make  use  of  definite  landmarks  met  with  on  the  way. 

Most  of  you  have  had  the  experience  of  being  stopped  by  a 

stranger  and  asked  for  directions  to  some  place  or  other.  Were  you 
able  to  give  clear,  concise  directions  which  would  enable  the  travel¬ 
ler  to  find  his  way  without  trouble? 

ACTIVITY  7 

Prepare  to  give  directions  to  the  nearest  post  office,  hard¬ 
ware  store,  ball  park,  airport,  golf  course,  or  provincial  park. 
When  you  are  ready,  stand  before  the  class  and  explain  clearly 
how  to  go  there  from  your  school.  You  might  illustrate  your 
directions  on  the  blackboard. 

ACTIVITY  8 

In  a  concise,  clear  manner,  write  the  directions  you  would 
give  in  one  of  the  following  situations.  You  may  use  an  illustration 
if  necessary: 

1.  The  highway  to  a  town  twenty-five  miles  away  is  tempor¬ 
arily  closed.  Direct  a  tourist  there  by  another  road. 

2.  Direct  the  new  delivery  boy  to  Mrs.  Simpson’s  house  several 
blocks  away. 

3.  Tell  a  shopper  in  a  large  department  store  how  to  reach  the 
toy  department. 

4.  Direct  an  inquiring  tourist  to  the  nearest  Tourist  Information 
Bureau. 
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5.  Tell  your  cousin,  Bill,  how  to  find  your  favorite  fishing  or 
swimming  hole. 

6.  Explain  to  your  mother  exactly  where  in  your  room  she  will 
find  your  brown  socks  or  your  Eversharp  pencil. 

7.  Direct  an  inquiring  tourist  to  the  Experimental  Farm  in  your 
locality. 

8.  Direct  a  stranger  to  a  church  in  your  neighborhood. 

9.  Direct  the  new  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  nearest  school. 

ACTIVITY  9 

(a)  Under  what  headings  would  you  organize  the  instructions  for 
carrying  out  a  simple  experiment  in  science? 

(b)  Using  the  headings  you  have  selected,  explain  an  experiment 
to  show: 

(1)  that  metals  expand  when  heated. 

(2)  that  seed  require  moisture  for  germination. 

(3)  how  to  make  a  magnet. 

ACTIVITY  10 

Occasionally  an  explanation  can  be  best  written  as  a  list  of 
numbered  instructions.  Using  this  system,  explain  one  of  the 
following: 

1 .  How  to  care  for  a  person  who  has  fainted. 

2.  How  the  fire  drill  in  the  school  is  conducted. 

3.  How  to  light  a  camp-fire. 

4.  How  to  patch  an  inner  tube  or  rubber  ball. 

3.  How  to  administer  artificial  respiration. 

ACTIVITY  II 

(a)  List  the  items  you  would  include  in  writing  how  to  play  some 
simple  game. 

(b)  Write  the  directions  for  playing  the  game. 

(c)  Have  the  members  of  the  class  discuss  your  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


y  ram  mar 

Conjunction 

1.  Bill  and  John  sang  lustily. 

2.  I'om  or  Freda  did  it. 

3.  We  worked  and  played  together. 

4.  The  Indians  ran  swiftly  but  silently. 

3.  Large  and  delicious  apples  grow  in  our  orchard. 

6.  The  car  travelled  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill. 

Examine  the  italicized  words  in  the  above  sentences. 

In  sentence  1,  and  joins  the  two  nouns,  Bill  and  John,  which 
form  the  compound  subject  of  the  verb,  sang. 

In  sentence  2,  or  joins  the  two  nouns,  Tom  and  Freda,  which 
form  the  compound  subject  of  the  verb,  did. 

In  sentence  3,  and  joins  two  verbs,  worked  and  played,  which 
form  a  compound  predicate. 

In  sentence  4  but  joins  two  adverbs,  swiftly  and  silently, 
which  modify  the  verb,  ran. 

In  sentence  3,  and  joins  two  adjectives,  large  and  delicious, 
which  modify  the  noun,  apple. 

In  sentence  6,  and  joins  two  adverb  phrases,  which  mod¬ 
ify  the  verb,  travelled. 

In  each  case  the  italicized  word  joins  two  other  words  or  phras¬ 
es  which  are  used  the  same  way  in  the  sentence.  Such  a  joining 
word  is  called  a  CONJUNCTION. 


A  Conjunction 

1.  Is  a  part  of  speech. 

2.  Joins  words  or  phrases  that  are  used  in  the  same  way 
in  the  sentence. 

The  commonly  used  conjunctions  are:  and,  or,  but,  nor. 
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The  relation  of  a  conjunction  is  given  in  the  following  way: 
The  foolish  man  wasted  and  squandered  his  money. 

She  was  tired  but  happy. 

and  -  a  conjunction,  joining  the  two  verbs,  wasted  and  squandered, 
but  -  a  conjunction,  joning  the  two  adjectives,  tired  and  happy. 

ACTIVITY  I 

Select  the  conjunctions  and  give  the  relation  of  each: 

1 .  Costly  and  beautiful  garments  hung  there. 

2.  Slowly  but  surely  the  tide  receded. 

3.  I  saw  it  in  the  hall  and  in  this  room. 

4.  Your  socks  are  on  the  bed  or  in  the  drawer. 

5.  We  swam  and  frolicked  in  the  sun. 

6.  Pieces  of  wood  and  of  brick  were  scattered  about. 

7.  He  laughed  loudly  and  heartily. 

8.  Women  and  children  should  leave  first. 

9.  You  and  he  must  do  something  about  it. 

10.  Tom  and  I  saved  the  child  from  drowning. 

1  1.  Disaster  unites  friends  and  enemies. 

12.  Run  quickly  across  the  road  and  into  the  yard. 

Co-ordinate  and  Correlative  Conjunctions 

Conjunctions  like  the  above  which  join  words  and  phrases 
used  in  the  same  way  in  a  sentence  are  called  CO-ORDINATE 
Conjunctions. 

Sometimes  conjunctions  are  used  in  pairs.  Notice  those  given 
below. 

Either  Mary  or  Jean  has  been  here. 

He  came  both  then  and  now. 

Neither  you  nor  I  came  on  time. 

Not  only  Bill  but  also  Philip  received  honours. 

I  lost  it  either  in  the  car  or  on  the  street. 

Conjunctions  used  in  pairs  are  called  CORRELATIVE  Con¬ 
junctions.  Like  co-ordinate  conjunctions,  they  join  words  or 
phrases  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  sentence. 

Common  correlative  conjunctions  are:  either — or;  neither — 
nor;  both — and. 
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ACTIVITY  2 

Select  the  conjunctions  and  give  the  kind  and  relation  of  each. 
Example:  I  can  play  either  tennis  or  baseball  with  you. 

cither  —  or  (correlative  conjunctions),  joining  the  nouns. 
tennis  and  baseball. 

1.  This  and  that  are  two  different  articles. 

2.  The  hunter  shot  and  killed  the  lion. 

3.  We  hoped  and  prayed  for  his  safe  return. 

4.  Those  in  the  room  and  in  the  hall  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  Please  announce  the  place  and  date  of  the  picnic. 

6.  I  saw  neither  the  apple  nor  the  orange. 

7.  It  must  be  burned  or  destroyed  at  once. 

8.  He  does  his  work  quickly  and  well. 

9.  To  my  dismay  and  chagrin  he  shouted  my  name  loudly  and 
distinctly. 

10.  Walk  either  on  the  road  or  on  the  sidewalk. 

Compound  Ob  jects  and  Compound  Subjective  Completions 

The  object  of  a  verb  or  the  object  of  a  preposition  may  be 
compound. 

1.  I  bought  peaches  and  pears.  2.  He  gave  money  and  goods. 
In  sentences  1  and  2,  the  object  of  the  verb  in  each  case  is 
made  up  of  two  nouns.  It  is  a  COMPOUND  OBJECT. 

3.  Mother  gave  it  to  me  and  you.  4.  This  is  for  Jane  and  Ted. 
In  sentences  3  and  4,  the  object  of  the  preposition  is  compound. 

Compound  Subjective  Completion 

1 .  This  man  is  a  doctor  and  a  scientist. 

2.  The  day  was  windy  and  rainy. 

In  sentence  1 ,  the  nouns  doctor  and  scientist  form  a  Compound 
Subjective  Completion. 

In  sentence  2,  the  adjectives  windy  and  rainy  form  a  com¬ 
pound  subjective  completion. 

Note  how  such  sentences  are  analysed: 

I.  I  he  refugees  |  were  cold  and  hungry. 

Bare  Subject:  refugees 

Modifier  of  Bare  Subject:  the 

Verb:  were 

Compound  Subjective  Completion:  cold  and  hungry 
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The  Indians  |  brought  corn  and  fish  (to  the  feast). 

Bare  Subject:  Indians 

Modifier  of  Bare  Subject:  the 

Verb:  brought 

Compound  Object:  corn  and  fish 

Modifier  of  Verb:  to  the  feast 


ACTIVITY  3 


A. 


Analyse  the  following  sentences  graphically,  and  be  prepared 
to  give  the  analysis  orally: 

1 .  A  certain  nobleman  presented  his  son  to  a  famous  school¬ 
master. 

2.  The  father  was  wealthy  and  proud. 

3.  He  often  used  power  and  prestige  to  his  son’s  advantage. 

4.  This  foolish  man  requested  an  easy  course  and  short  hours 
for  his  son. 

3.  The  reply  of  the  schoolmaster  was  wise  and  sensible. 

6.  “God  makes  a  squash  or  a  pumpkin  in  a  single  season.’’ 

7.  ‘He  requires  time  and  sunshine  for  an  oak.  ” 

8.  Education  and  growth  are  like  that. 

9.  One  may  reach  easy  goals  and  small  ambitions  within  a  very 
short  time. 

10.  With  high  ambitions,  life  becomes  rich  and  full. 


B. 

Select  the  conjunctions  in  the  above  sentences  and  give  the 
relation  of  each. 


Tense  in  Verbs 

Consider  the  following  sentences: 

I .  He  works  in  the  store  2.  He  worked  in  the  store. 

3.  He  will  work,  in  the  store. 

Almost  the  same  thought  is  expressed  in  each.  The  only 
difference  is  one  of  time,  and  this  is  indicated  through  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  verb. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  verb  indicates  that  the  action  is 
going  on  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  second  sentence,  the  verb  indicates  that  the  action 
went  on  in  the  past. 
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In  the  third  sentence,  the  verb  indicates  that  the  action  will 
take  place  in  the  future. 

A  change  in  the  form  of  a  verb  to  show  time  is  called  tense. 
The  three  sentences  show  verbs  in  the  present  tense,  past 
tense,  and  future  tense,  respectively. 

State  the  tense  of  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  John  is  playing  in  the  yard. 

2.  Peter  sold  his  bicycle. 

3.  I  shall  do  that  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

4.  Birds  sang  gaily  in  the  wood. 

3.  Fred  is  president  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

ACTIVITY  4 

State  the  tense  of  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

2.  We  shall  remember  that  for  a  long  time. 

3.  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea. 

4.  The  guests  are  assembling  in  the  living-room. 

3.  A  compound  subject  contains  two  or  more  parts. 

6.  The  train  came  to  a  stop. 

7.  The  harvest  will  be  plentiful  this  fall. 

8.  Eskimos  live  in  igloos. 

9.  The  club  will  choose  its  officers  at  the  September  meeting. 

10.  We  saw  the  Queen  during  her  tour  as  Princess. 

ACTIVITY  5 

(a)  Write  three  sentences,  using  the  following  as  verbs  in  the 
present  tense:  carry,  gather,  write. 

(b)  Write  three  sentences,  using  the  following  as  verbs  in  the  past 
tense:  come,  buy,  see. 

(c)  Write  three  sentences,  using  the  following  as  verbs  in  the  future 
tense:  speak,  go,  collect. 

Agreement  with  Indefinite  Pronouns 

You  have  already  learned  that  the  verb  must  agree  with  its 
subject.  If  the  subject  is  an  indefinite  pronoun,  you  must  decide 
whether  it  is  singular  or  plural. 


The  followi 

ng  indefinite 

pronouns  are 

singular: 

one 

each 

something 

nothing 

everybody 

none 

other 

somebody 

anybody 

everything 

either 

someone 

anyone 

everyone 

no  one 

neither 
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The  following  indefinite  pronouns  are  plural: 
some  few  others  many 

several  both 

The  pronouns  any  and  all  may  be  singular  or  plural. 

A  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  number  as  its  antecedent. 
Examine  these  sentences: 

Everybody  has  his  own  opinion. 

Someone  has  placed  his  name  there. 

No  one  is  willing  to  do  his  task. 

Each  of  them  says  he  is  not  guilty. 

All  are  careful  with  their  money. 

ACTIVITY  6 

Choose  the  correct  word  from  the  parentheses,  and  give  the 
reason  for  your  choice: 

Example:  Each  has  a  pencil  of  his  own. 

Use  his  because  of  the  antecedent,  each,  which  is  singular. 

1 .  One  cannot  always  have  (his,  their —  own  way). 

2.  Each  of  you  (is,  are)  in  (his,  their)  own  seat. 

3.  Anyone  (was,  were)  welcome  there. 

4.  Did  all  get  (their,  his)  assignments? 

5.  Nobody  (do,  does)  that  in  this  day  and  age. 

6.  Several  brought  (his,  their)  work  with  them. 

7.  I  tell  you  someone  has  found  (his,  their)  match. 

8.  He  believes  that  everybody  should  mind  (their,  his)  own 
affairs. 

9.  The  crowd  watched  each  of  them  do  (his,  their)  trick  in  turn. 

10.  Every  pupil  will  give  (his,  their)  best  attention. 

1  1 .  All  of  these  boxes  (is,  are)  for  sale. 

12.  Many  came  for  (his,  their)  share  of  the  booty. 

13.  Everyone  gave  (his,  their)  best  in  the  game. 

14.  Did  either  of  the  girls  show  you  (her,  their)  new  apron? 

1  5.  Each  has  (his,  their)  own  way  of  doing  things. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives 

Each  adjective  has  three  forms: 

1 .  John  is  a  tall  boy. 

2.  John  is  taller  than  Harry. 

3.  John  is  the  tallest  boy  in  the  class. 

Tall  is  used  to  express  a  quality  (height)  with  regard  to  one 
boy.  It  is  said  to  be  in  the  Positive  Degree. 
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Taller  is  used  to  compare  two  boys  with  regard  to  their  height. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  the  Comparative  Degree. 

Tallest  is  used  to  compare  the  height  of  more  than  two  boys. 
It  is  said  to  be  in  the  Superlative  Degree. 

The  Comparative  Degree  of  tall  is  formed  by  adding  -er. 

1  he  Superlative  Degree  of  tall  is  formed  by  adding  -est. 

Many  adjectives  follow  this  pattern. 

Notice  that  if  the  adjective  in  the  Positive  Degree  ends  in  y, 
the  y  is  changed  to  i  before  adding  -er  or  -est. 

Positive  Comparative  Superlative 

handy  handier  handies/ 

pretty  prettier  pretties/ 


The  other  regular  way  of  forming  the  comparative  and  super¬ 
latives  of  adjectives  is  by  adding  more  and  most,  or  less  and  least  to 
the  positive  form.  This  is  called  the  phrasal  method  of  comparison  . 
Positive  Comparative  Superlative 


beautiful 

famous 

generous 

Adjectives  of  r 
in  this  second  way. 


more  beautiful 
less  beautiful 
more  famous 
less  famous 
more  generous 
less  generous 

than  two  syllables 


most  beautiful 
least  beautiful 
most  famous 
least  famous 
most  generous 
least  generous 

are  usually  compared 


Use  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  when  com 
paring  two  persons  or  things. 

This  coat  is  warmer  than  that  one. 

Use  the  superlative  degree  of  the  adjective  when  com 
paring  more  than  two  persons  or  things. 

This  coat  is  the  warmest  of  the  three. 


ACTIVITY  7 

Show  the  comparison  of  the  following  adjectives.  List  the 
forms  under  the  headings:  Positive  Comparative  Supcrlativc- 
big,  small,  courageous,  great,  sick,  musical,  happy,  pure, 
merciful,  fair,  kind,  careful,  pretty,  dark. 
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ACTIVITY  8 

(a)  Write  three  sentences  using  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree. 

(b)  Write  three  sentences  using  adjectives  in  the  comparative 
degree. 

(c)  Write  three  sentences  using  adjectives  in  the  superlative 
degree. 

Irregular  Comparison  of  Adjectives 
Some  adjectives  are  compared  irregularly: 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlat 

bad  | 

<vorse 

worst 

ill  | 

far 

farther 

farthest 

good 

better 

best 

little 

less 

least 

many 

much  \ 

more 

most 

more  ] 

ACTIVITY  9 

Write  the  following  sentences,  choosing  the  correct  form  of 
the  adjective  and  giving  the  reasons  for  your  choice: 

1.  Of  the  two  boys,  Harry  is  the  (stouter,  stoutest). 

2.  This  is  the  (sunnier,  sunniest)  side  of  the  street. 

3.  “This  was  the  (nobler,  noblest)  of  them  all.” 

4.  The  (wealthier,  wealthiest)  man  in  the  group  left  most  of  his 
money  to  charitable  organizations. 

3.  Which  is  the  (better,  best)  speaker,  the  president  or  the 
secretary? 

6.  Spring  is  the  (prettier,  prettiest)  season  of  the  year. 

7.  That  is  the  (worse,  worst)  thing  he  can  do. 

8.  Which  is  the  (longer,  longest)  river,  the  Amazon  or  the  Nile? 

Adjectives  Which  Cannot  Be  Compared 

Some  adjectives  express  a  quality  which  cannot  be  compared: 
straight,  perfect,  square,  daily,  circular.  It  is  wrong  to  say: 

This  flower  is  more  perfect  than  this  one. 

This  figure  is  the  squarest. 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  comparison  we  must  say: 
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This  flower  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  that  one. 

1  his  figure  is  the  most  nearly  square. 

Case  in  Pronouns 

Many  pronouns  have  three  different  forms: 

1.  one  when  used  as  a  subject,  e.g.,  He  went  to  the  party. 

2.  one  when  used  as  an  object,  e.g,,  The  guests  saw  him  there. 

3.  one  when  used  to  show  possession,  e.g.,  His  was  the  best 
constume. 

He,  h  im,  and  his,  all  represent  the  same  person,  but  in  the 
first  sentence  he  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  went ;  in  the  second 
sentence  him  is  object  of  the  verb  say;-,  in  the  third  sentence,  his 
is  subject  of  the  verb,  but  shows  possession. 

This  change  in  form  to  indicate  difference  of  use,  as  subject, 
as  object,  and  to  show  possession  is  known  as  case. 

The  form  used  as  subject  is  said  to  be  in  the  Nominative  Case. 
The  form  used  as  object  is  said  to  be  in  the  Objective  Case. 

The  form  used  to  show  possession  is  said  to  be  in  the  Possessive 
Case. 

State  the  case  of  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  I  saw  him  a  few  minutes  ago.  3.  The  story  of  the  accident 

was  theirs. 

2.  You  should  always  walk  erectly.  4.  Who  was  the  visitor? 
Where  do  we  find  pronouns  used  as  subject? 

(a)  Subject  of  the  verb:  1.  They  went  to  the  market. 

2.  He  sang  a  solo. 

(b)  Subjective  Completion  of  a  verb: 

1.  7  he  next  couple  will  be  George  and  /. 

2.  This  is  he. 

Where  do  we  find  pronouns  used  as  objects? 

(a)  Object  of  a  verb: 

1 .  1  he  chairman  recognized  him. 

2.  A  little  bird  told  me. 

3.  Whom  did  you  tell? 

(b)  Object  of  a  preposition: 

1 .  The  teacher  spoke  to  him. 

2.  I  his  is  a  secret  between  Mary  and  me. 

W  here  do  wc  find  pronouns  used  as  posscssivcs? 
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Possessive  pronouns  are  used  as  a  subject  of  a  verb,  subjective 
completion  of  a  verb,  object  of  a  verb,  object  of  a  preposition. 

1.  Whose  was  the  red  bicycle?  2.  The  blue  one  is  mine. 

3.  The  boys  took  theirs  to  4.  Mary  takes  good  care  of 

the  picnic.  hers. 

ACTIVITY  10 

Select  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences,  tell  the  case  of 
each,  and  give  its  relation  in  the  sentence: 

1 .  1  received  a  letter  from  him  recently. 

2.  Mother  received  hers  today. 

3.  He  told  about  a  trip  through  the  mountains. 

4.  We  envy  him. 

3.  His  was  a  pleasant  trip,  but  ours  came  in  better  weather. 

6.  You  should  go  to  the  mountains  next  year. 

7.  Banff  will  thrill  you,  and  you  will  be  impressed  with  Lake 
Louise. 

8.  We  can  compare  experiences  then. 

9.  You  can  tell  about  yours,  and  we  will  describe  ours. 

10.  Whose  will  be  the  more  interesting? 

1  1 .  Who  can  say? 

Distinguish  between  a  Possessive  Pronoun  and  a  Pronominal 
Adjective. 

1 .  A  possessive  pronoun  has  the  value  of  a  pronoun  as  subject 
or  object. 

His  was  the  better  essay  of  the  two. 

His  is  a  pronoun  subject  of  the  verb  was. 

2.  A  pronominal  adjective  has  the  value  of  an  adjective,  and 
modifies  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

His  essay  was  the  best  in  the  class. 

His  is  a  pronominal  adjective  modifying  the  noun  essay. 


ACTIVITY  II 

(a)  Write  five  sentences  using  pronominal  adjectives. 

(b)  Write  five  sentences  using  possessive  pronouns. 
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Nominative  Case 
I 

thou 

he 

she 

it 

we 

you 

they 

who 


Objective  Case 

me 

thee 

him 

her 

it 

us 

you 

them 

whom 


Possessive  Case 

mine  (my) 
thine  (thy) 
his  (his) 
hers  (her) 
its  (its) 
ours  (our) 
yours  (your) 
theirs  (their) 
whose  (whose) 


The  words  in  the  parentheses  are  the  pronominal  adjec 
tive  forms. 


ACTIVITY  12 

Write  the  following  sentences,  using  the  correct  word  from  the 
parentheses,  and  giving  the  reason  for  your  choice: 

Example:  John  and  (I,  me)[have  finished  our  work. 

John  and  I  have  finished  our  work 
/  pronoun,  subject  to  verb  have  finished. 

1.  He  waited  for  Bill  and  (I,  me)  at  the  village. 

2.  The  teacher  chose  Dick  and  (he,  him)  as  leaders. 

3.  (Who,  whom)  did  you  tell? 

4.  With  (who,  whom)  have  you  been  visiting? 

[  3.  The  winners  were  (he,  him)  and  Margaret. 

6.  I  saw  (he,  him)  and  his  sister. 

7.  He  taught  Jane  and  (I,  me)  arithmetic. 

8.  The  catcher  will  be  Joe  or  (I,  me). 

Principal  Parts  of  Verbs 

Each  verb  is  said  to  have  three  principal  parts  or  forms.  We 
say  that  they  are  the  principal  parts  because,  from  them,  we  can 
easily  form  all  the  others. 

Following  are  the  principal  parts  of  three  well-known  verbs: 


see 

saw 

seen 

fold 

folded 

folded 

say 

said 

said 
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The  first  principal  part  in  each  case  is  called  the  Root.  It  may 
be  found  by  putting  to  in  front  of  a  verb  form  and  finding  what 
word  sounds  correct.  For  instance,  suppose  you  wish  to  know  the 
root  of  the  verb  carried.  When  you  place  to  in  front  of  it,  you 
find  that  the  correct  sounding  combination  is  to  carry.  Therefore, 
carry  is  the  root. 

What  are  the  roots  of  these  verbs? 

told?  cried?  playing? 

1  he  second  principal  part  is  that  which  is  used  in  the  simple 
past  tense. 

In  the  case  of  the  verb  to  see,  we  say  in  the  past  tense: 

He  saw,  I  saw,  or  we  saw. 

Therefore,  saw  is  the  second  principal  part. 

What  are  the  second  principal  parts  of:  go?  filling?  buy? 

The  second  principal  part  is  called  the  Simple  Past. 

The  third  principal  parts  are  those  which  are  the  main  verbs 
in  verb  phrases  which  have  helping  verbs:  have,  has,  had,  Was, 
were,  be,  am,  are. 


told. 

He  was  told. 

cried 

He  has  cried. 

playing 

He  had  played. 

see 

We  are  seen. 

fold 

They  -were  folded. 

say 

It  will  be  said. 

The  third  principal  part  is  called  the  Past  Participle. 

The  principal  parts  of  many  verbs 

are  formed  in  a  very  regular 

way,  and  the  second  and  third  principal  parts  are  the  same.  Fol- 

lowing  are  some  of  these: 

Root 

Simple  Past 

Past  Participle 

call 

called 

called 

fail 

failed 

failed 

carry 

carried 

carried 

sail 

sailed 

sailed 

Many  verbs,  however,  have  irregularly  formed  principal  parts. 

Following  are 

some  examples: 

go 

went 

gone 

buy 

bought 

bought 

sing 

sang 

sung 

bring 

brought 

brought 

take 

took 

taken 
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A  simple  method  of  discovering  the  principal  parts  is  to  use 
this  formula: 


Root 

(to)  see 
(to)  try 

Simple  Past  Past  Participle 

(he)  saw  (having)  seen 

(he)  tried  (having)  tried 

ACTIVITY  13 

Use  the  proper  headings  and  write  the  three  principal 
parts  of  the  following  verb  forms: 

fell,  stung,  finding,  placed,  stolen,  stand,  fried,  seek,  strive, 
dancing,  spread,  sitting,  moved,  written,  using. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 


an 


J  & 


euieur 


ACTIVITY  I— 

Abbreviations 


Following  are  some  abbreviations  used  in  school  subjects. 
Copy  the  complete  list.  Be  sure  to  include  the  period  in  each 
abbreviation. 


English 

Adverb 

adv. 

subject 

subj. 

adjective 

adj. 

predicate 

pred. 

preposition 

prep. 

singular 

sing. 

conjunction 

conj. 

plural 

pl. 

pronoun 

pro. 

Social  Studies: 

County 

Co. 

Canadian  National  Railways 

C.N.R. 

Province 

Pr. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railways 

C.P.R. 

River 

R. 

Trans  Canada  Airways 

T.C.A. 

Lake 

L. 

Member  of  Parliament 

M.P. 

Prime  Minister  P.M.  Member  of  Provincial  Parliament  M.P.P. 
Governor-General  Gov. -Gen.  Member  of  Provincial  Legisla¬ 
ture.  M.L.A. 


Lieutenant-Governor 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 

Honourable  Hon. 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 


Lt.-Gov. 

R.C.M.P. 

magistrate 

C.B.C. 


mag. 


ACTIVITY  2 

Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  in  connection  with 
mining: 

ore,  shaft,  vein,  mine-head,  open-pit,  refine,  by-products, 
pneumatic  drill,  quarry,  mill,  blast,  skips,  cages,  hoist,  levels, 
slag,  smelter,  prospecting,  deposit,  diamond  drill. 


ACTIVITY  3 

Correct  Use  of  Verbs 

Use  each  of  the  verbs  listed  below  in  a  sentence,  which  will 
show  that  you  understand  its  meaning: 

laid,  could,  learned,  may,  set,  sat,  risen,  brought,  lay  (as  part  of 
verb  to  lay)  and  lay  (as  part  of  verb  to  lie). 
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ACTIVITY  4 

Words  Used  As  Adverbs  or  Prepositions 

Use  the  following  words  in  sentences,  first  as  prepositions  and 
then  as  adverbs: 

by  in  under  inside 

over  on  across  below 

ACTIVITY  5 

Using  the  Telephone 

Write  the  answers  to  these  questions  on  the  use  of  the  telephone 
in  friendly  calls.  Use  direct  quotations  where  possible.  When  the 
class  has  finished,  have  a  discussion  about  the  answers.  Be 
prepared  to  give  reasons  for  yours. 

1.  Answering  the  telephone: 

(a)  What  is  the  proper  greeting  to  be  given  in  answering  the 
telephone? 

(b)  If  the  caller  asks  immediately  who  is  speaking,  what 
should  be  the  answer? 

(c)  If  the  caller  asks  to  speak  to  someone,  whose  name  is 
unfamiliar  to  you,  what  should  be  your  reply? 

(d)  If  the  caller  does  not  proceed  to  identify  himself  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  what  should  you  say? 

(e)  What  replies  are  appropriate  if  the  person  requested 
by  the  caller  is  not  at  home? 

2.  Calling  on  the  telephone: 

(a)  When  the  telephone  at  the  other  end  is  answered,  what 
should  be  your  reply  if  you  do  not  recognize  the  voice? 
If  you  think  you  recognize  the  voice? 

(b)  If  it  appears  that  you  may  have  the  wrong  number,  what 
should  be  your  response? 

(c)  If  you  discover  that  you  do  have  the  wrong  number, 
what  should  you  say? 

(d)  If  the  person  at  the  other  end  just  said,  “Wrong  Num¬ 
ber”,  and  hangs  up,  what  should  you  do  before  calling 
again? 

(e)  If  the  person  you  are  calling  is  not  at  home,  what  are 
some  of  the  responses  you  might  make? 
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Pronunciation 

Let  us  summarize  the  faults  in  pronunciation  which  we  have 
noted: 

1.  Slurring  the  final  syllable  as  in  doing,  ask ed,  potaio. 

2.  Mispronouncing  the  wh  sound  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  as 
in  where,  when,  whisper. 

3.  Leaving  out  a  syllable  or  slurring  it  as  in  poem,  Antarctic, 
picture. 

4.  Putting  in  extra  sounds  as  in  athlete,  umbrella,  film. 

3.  Emphasis  on  the  wrong  syllable  of  the  word  as  in  pianist, 
genuine,  eczema. 

6.  Giving  vowels  the  wrong  sound  as  in  just,  forget,  was. 

7.  Running  words  together  and  slurring  as  in  let  me,  don’t  you, 
should  have. 

ACTIVITY  6 

Pronunciation 

List  at  least  three  additional  examples  for  each  of  the  faults 
listed  above.  Be  prepared  to  pronounce  each  word  correctly. 

ACTIVITY  7 

Prefixes 

1 .  Which  allowance  would  you  prefer,  twenty-five  cents  semi¬ 
weekly  or  twenty-five  cents  bi-weekly? 

2.  You’ve  never  seen,  I’m  willing  to  bet, 

A  three-wheeled  bicycle,  or  a  five-man  quartette.  Why? 

3.  If  this  riddle  you  unravel, 

Some  of  your  grief  may  disappear; 

You’ll  find  how  antonyms  are  made, 

From  two  prefixes  hidden  here.  What  are  they? 

ACTIVITY  8 

Prefixes 

1.  Write  words  using  the  prefixes  which  mean  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  eight,  and  ten. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  in  the  following  words: 
submarine,  revisit,  international,  exhale,  disregard,  prehis¬ 
toric,  post-mortem,  perennial,  nonstop,  income. 
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ACTIVITY  9 


Homonyms,  Synonyms,  and  Antonyms 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  for  which  you 
can  write  a  homonym,  a  synonym,  and  an  antonym. 

Write  the  three  different  forms  for: 

right,  plain,  bad,  buy,  profit,  great. 

ACTIVITY  10 

Correction  of  Common  Mistakes  in  English 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  correcting  all  ten  mistakes 
in  English.  Be  prepared  to  explain  orally  why  each  correction  was 
needed. 

Of  the  three  students,  John  is  the  better.  He  makes  less  mis¬ 
takes  in  spelling  than  the  others.  He  would  of  made  an  average 
of  ninety  per  cent  if  it  had  not  been  for  arithmetic.  Them  problems 
in  volume  bothered  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Miss  King  spent 
hours  learning  the  class  the  rules.  None  of  the  problems  were  easy 
to  do,  and  John  seen  right  away  that  he  was  not  doing  good  in 
them.  He  found  out  afterwards  that  he  never  got  one  right.  A 
good  student  like  John  never  does  as  bad  as  that. 


ACTIVITY  II 

Business  Conversation 

Tom  goes  to  the  Sporting  Goods  store  to  buy  a  bicycle.  He 
has  saved  forty-five  dollars,  and  will  have  to  buy  one  costing 
that  much  or  less.  Assuming  that  Tom  knows  his  ABCDE  rules 
for  doing  business,  write  the  conversation  which  might  take 
place  between  Tom  and  the  clerk. 


ACTIVITY  12 

Writing  to  Inform 

In  a  letter  to  a  pen  pal  in  some  distant  country,  include  an 
explanation  of  seeding  or  harvesting  in  your  area.  Before 
beginning  your  letter,  make  a  list  of  the  items  you  will  include 
in  the  explanation. 
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ACTIVITY  13 

Analyse  graphically: 

1 .  What  luxury  was  enjoyed  by  the  idle  rich  in  Roman  cities 

of  50  A.D. 

2.  Lava  from  nearby  Vesuvius  destroyed  Herculaneum  in  79  A.D. 

3.  What  have  excavators  discovered  in  the  ruins? 

4.  The  villas  of  brick  and  wood  were  built  to  a  height  of  two 
or  three  storeys. 

5.  They  built  most  houses  around  a  spacious  mosaic  court  with 
an  open  roof. 

6.  A  fountain  invariably  decorated  the  court. 

7.  Here  the  family  displayed  its  choicest  pieces  of  statuary. 

8.  The  kitchens  were  usually  placed  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

9.  These  people  used  central  heating  in  their  luxurious  homes. 

10.  Large  clay  hot-water  pipes  ran  between  the  wall  of  the  houses. 

1 1 .  Leaden  pipes  supplied  an  abundance  of  water. 

12.  A  special  oblong  frying-pan  for  cooking  fish  appears  among 
other  handy  kitchen  gadgets. 

13.  Indoor  dining-rooms  with  sun  roofs  were  well  patronized 
in  winter. 

14.  In  summer  these  people  dined  on  the  terrace  to  the  music 
of  a  special  Herculaneum  band. 

15.  Most  families  had  a  swimming  pool  in  the  garden. 

16.  How  they  enjoyed  their  public  baths! 

1  7.  They  were  divided  into  two  sections  for  men  and  women. 

1 8.  The  men’s  pool  was  constructed  with  a  glassed  window  in 
the  roof. 

19  Here  pale  blue  walls  were  painted  with  fish  designs. 

20.  Many  people  gathered  at  these  public  baths  for  a  chat  with 
their  friends. 

ACTIVITY  14 

Review  of  Phrases 

As  we  have  learned,  a  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words 
having  no  subject  and  predicate. 

Write  the  answers  to  the  following  questions  and  give  examples 
to  illustrate: 

1 .  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  verbs  in  a  verb  phrase? 

2.  What  are  prepositional  phrases? 

3.  What  parts  of  speech  are  used  as  objects  of  a  preposition? 

4.  Name  two  kinds  of  prepositional  phrases,  and  state  the  use 
of  each. 
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ACTIVITY  15 — Relationship  of  Phrases. 

Give  the  kind  and  relation  of  each  phrase  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1.  In  colonial  days  many  shiploads  of  raw  products  were  sent 
to  France  from  Canada. 

2.  For  many  years  prospectors  have  searched  for  gold  in  the 
unsettled  parts  of  northern  Canada. 

3.  Fisheries  on  the  East  Coast  have  provided  tons  of  food  for 
the  people  of  Europe. 

4.  Within  ten  years  the  search  for  uranium  will  take  prospectors 
into  every  part  of  the  North. 

ACTIVITY  16 — Parts  of  Speech  and  Sentence  Parts. 

Write  assertive  sentences  having  the  following: 

1 .  A  pronoun  as  a  bare  subject. 

2.  An  adverb  phrase  as  modifier  of  the  verb. 

3.  An  adjective  phrase  as  modifier  of  the  bare  subject. 

4.  An  adjective  modifier  of  the  object. 

3.  A  pronoun  as  subjective  completion  of  the  verb. 

6.  A  phrase  within  a  phrase. 

7.  An  adjective  as  subjective  completion  of  the  verb. 

8.  An  adverb  as  modifier  of  an  adjective. 

9.  An  adverb  modifying  a  copula  verb. 

1  I .  An  adverb  modifying  another  adverb. 

Analysis  and  Parts  of  Speech 

In  analysing  we  have  now  considered  all  the  parts  of  a  sen¬ 
tence:  bare  subject,  modifier  of  the  bare  subject,  verb,  modifier 
of  the  verb,  object,  modifier  of  the  object,  subjective  completion 
and  modifier  of  the  subjective  completion. 

We  learned  previously  that: 

(a)  the  bare  subject  is  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

(b)  the  modifier  of  the  bare  subject  is  an  adjective  or  an  adjec¬ 
tive  phrase; 

(c)  the  bare  predicate  is  a  verb; 

(d)  the  modifier  of  the  verb  is  an  adverb  or  an  adverb  phrase; 
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Note  that: 

(e)  the  object  is  a  noun  or  pronoun; 

Example:  I  saw  Tom  and  her  there. 

(f)  the  modifier  of  the  object  is  an  adjective  or  an  adjective 
phrase ; 

Example:  The  grandmother  brought  a  small  child  of  four 
years. 

(g)  the  subjective  completion  is  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  an  adjective. 
Example:  The  ambitious  boy  became  a  scientist. 

It  is  she. 

Those  children  were  noisy. 

(h)  the  modifier  of  the  subjective  completion  is  an  adjective,  an 
adjective  phrase,  an  adverb,  or  an  adverb  phrase. 

Example:  His  carving  is  an  aristic  work  of  great  beauty. 

He  was  very  ill  at  that  time. 

ACTIVITY  17 — Parts  of  Speech  and  Sentence  Parts. 

Give  the  part  of  speech  and  relation  of  the  italicized  words 
and  phrases  in  the  following  sentences.  Tell  what  part  of  the 
sentence  each  is. 

Example:  He  is  a  college  professor. 

college  -  adjective,  modifying  the  noun  professor 

-  modifier  of  the  subjective  completion 

professor  -  predicate  noun,  subjective  completion 
of  the  copula  verb  is 

-  subjective  completion. 

1 .  /  understand  the  solution  to  the  problem  now. 

2.  For  many  hours  the  pilgrims  prayed  earnestly  together. 

3.  The  exhausted  guard  was  motionless. 

4.  The  sick  man  knows  his  doctor  by  his  step. 

3.  Answer  these  questions  carefully. 

6.  The  account  of  his  exploits  was  very  interesting. 

7.  The  speedometer  registered  a  speed  of  sixty  miles. 

8.  In  every  paper  he  published  a  denial  of  his  guilt. 

9.  The  tiny  child  threw  a  big  stone  into  the  pond. 

10.  The  lake  seems  quiet  and  placid  now. 
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ACTIVITY  18 — Conversation. 


Write  the  conversation  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  is 
quite  deaf.  Bring  in  as  many  misunderstandings  as  possible. 

ACTIVITY  19— Reporting. 

Write  a  one-day  diary  for 

1 .  a  doorbell 

2.  a  receiver  of  a  telephone 

3.  a  mud  puddle 

4.  a  cart  in  a  groceteria 

ACTIVITY  20— Vocabulary. 

Write  the  whole  for  which  each  of  the  following  may  be  a  part: 
feather,  acre,  violinist,  thread,  fin,  petal,  shingle,  beak,  carbur¬ 
etor,  brick,  wick,  shore,  tributary,  locomotive,  rudder,  player, 
pore,  lens,  chapter,  son,  spoke,  word,  actor. 

ACTIVITY  21— Well. 

The  word  well  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  in  the  English 
language. 

(a)  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  pronunciation  and  meaning 
of  the  word  “versatile”. 

(b)  Use  well  in  sentences  to  show  its  use  as  each  of  the  following: 
noun,  verb,  interjection,  adjective,  adverb. 


one  of  the  following: 

5.  a  dummy  in  a  store  window 

6.  a  magazine  in  a  dentist’s 

office 

7.  a  ketchup  bottle  in  a  restaur¬ 

ant. 


ACTIVITY  22— Paragraph  Writing. 

Use  one  of  the  following  opening  sentences  to  introduce  a 
paragraph: 

1.  I  wish  I  were  a  humming-bird. 

2.  The  wasp  drifted  lazily  in  through  the  church  window. 

3.  Suddenly  a  screech  of  car  brakes  made  my  heart  stand  still. 

4.  I  don’t  like  people  who - . 

3.  I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open. 
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ACTIVITY  23 — Paragraph  Writing 

Write  a  paragraph  bringing  in  one  of  the  following  groups  of 
words : 

1 .  hobo  -  stone  —  farmhouse  —  dog  —  tree. 

2.  car  —  snowstorm  -  Aunt  Mary  -  ditch  -  post-office. 

3.  ball  game  -  fence  —  grass  —  ant-hill  -  sun. 

4.  party  -  fire  —  baby  -  newspaper  -  chair. 

ACTIVITY  24 — Correct  Use  of  Verbs. 

Use  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  words  correctly  in  sentences : 
laid  -  lain;  sat  -  set;  raise  -  rise;  bring  -  fetch;  taught  -  learned; 
can  -  may;  lend  -  loan. 


Writer’s  Check  List 

Add  to  your  check  list: 

13.  Correct  use  of  comparatives  and  superlatives. 
(Remember:  John  is  the  taller  of  the  two  boys, 
but  he  is  the  tallest  of  the  three  boys.) 

13.  Agreement  of  the  pronoun  with  its  antecedent. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
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cincfucig.e 


Picture  Words  and  Phrases 

How  often  one  hears  it  said,  “too  beautiful  for  words’’, 
“words  fail  me  to  describe  it’’,  “I  wish  I  could  find  words  to 
describe  ’’. 

Words,  of  course,  can  never  take  the  place  of  actually  seeing 
or  hearing.  But  all  of  us  wish,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  be  able  to 
paint  a  word  picture  for  our  friends. 

The  picture  may  be  one  of  an  unusual  scene,  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  described  by  Armstrong  Sperry  in  his  book,  “Call  It 
Courage 

“For  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  coconuts  held  beautiful  trees 
that  were  more  luxuriant  than  any  in  Hikeru.  It  was  always 
thus  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  volcano  islands.  Then  came  a  belt  of 
breadfruit  and  wild  bananas,  of  oranges  and  guavas  and  mangoes. 
The  roots  of  the  maple  trees — the  island  chestnut — twisted  over 
the  ground  in  strange,  tormented  shapes.  Vines  trailed  like  aerial 
ropes  from  the  high  branches  where  orchids  bloomed,  while  little 
parakeets  fled  on  swift  wings  and  vanished  in  the  green  bloom. 
Mafatu  had  never  before  seen  woods  like  these,  for  Hikuera  was 
open  and  windswept.  These  endless  legions  of  trees  seemed  to 
close  in  upon  him,  imprison  him  with  reaching  arms,  with  heady 
odours,  with  eerie  light  and  shadow.  Ferns  grew  higher  than  a  tall 
man’s  head;  the  roof  of  leaves  was  powdered  with  starry  blossoms.” 

Note  the  use  of  picture  words  such  as  “twisted ”,  “heady”, 
and  of  picture  phrases  such  as  “on  swift  wings,”  “in  strange  tor¬ 
mented  shapes  ”,  and  “powdered  with  starry  blossoms 

The  word  picture  may  be  describing  a  scene  of  some  activity  as 
does  this  vivid  description  of  Grand  Portage  in  the  old  fur  trading 
days: 

“  In  the  summer  trading  season,  Grand  Portage  was  alive  with 
colour  and  noise.  Express  canoes  paddled  by  picked  voyageurs,  and 
carrying  important  officials,  swept  up  to  the  wharves.  Brigades 
were  arriving  from  Montreal.  Fashionable  Pork  Eaters*  in  scarlet 
and  blue  swaggered  about.  Ragged  coureurs  de  bois  galloped  across 

*Pork  Eaters — traders  whose  homes  were  in  Montreal. 
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the  portage  on  horses  that  had  been  sent  for  them.  Traders 
fought  their  trade  battles  over  again;  clerks  sweated  over  their 
books;  messengers  rushed  here  and  there.  Indians,  squaws,  chil¬ 
dren,  dogs,  each  gay  in  new  clothes  and  ornaments,  swarmed  every¬ 
where.  ” 

Observe  how  the  opening  sentence  states  the  theme  of  the 
paragraph.  The  two  words,  “colour’’  and  “noise  ”,  indicate  what 
we  may  expect  to  follow.  Note  also  the  picture  words  and  phrases 
which  give  us  the  impression  of  colour  and  noise  in  the  trading- 
post  scene. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  word  pictures  are  those  de¬ 
scribing  persons.  The  following  paragraph  from  Master  Skylark, 
paints  a  picture  of  an  evil-looking  character. 

“He  (Nick)  did  not  like  the  fellow’s  looks.  He  had  scowling 
black  brows,  hair  cut  as  close  as  if  the  rats  had  gnawed  it  off,  and 
a  nose  like  a  raspberry  tart.  His  whole  appearance  was  servile 
and  mean,  and  there  was  a  sly  malice  in  his  furtive  eyes.  Besides 
that,  and  a  thing  which  strangely  fascinated  Nick’s  gaze,  there 
was  a  hole  in  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear,  scarred  about  as  if  it  had 
been  burned,  and  through  the  hole  the  fellow  had  tied  a  bow  of 
crimson  ribbon,  like  a  butterfly  alighted  upon  his  ear.” 

Note  how  the  opening  sentence  prepares  us  for  what  is  to 
follow,  and  note  the  picture  words  and  picture  phrases.  These 
are  mostly  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  Finally,  note  the  use 
of  similes.  How  well  he  describes  the  fellow’s  nose  when  he  says, 
“a  nose  like  a  raspberry  tart  ”,  or  how  clearly  we  picture  the 
ribbon  tied  to  his  ear  when  he  says,  “like  a  butterfly  alighted  upon 
his  ear.  ” 

ACTIVITY  l 

Try  to  create  a  word  picture  of  your  own.  Keep  in  mind  the 
four  devices  mentioned  below. 

1 .  A  good  opening  sentence  to  set  the  background  of  the  picture. 

2.  Good  use  of  picture  words  and  phrases,  especially  adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  verbs. 

3.  Use  of  similes. 

4.  Above  all,  we  must  use  language  which  will  make  our  listeners 
or  readers  picture  the  scene,  or  person,  or  things  we  are  describ¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  first  have  a  clear  picture 
in  our  own  minds. 
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Similes 

Sometimes  an  interesting  comparison  helps  us  to  form  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  which  is  being  described.  Some  of  these  comparisons, 
which  usually  begin  with  li\e  or  as,  are  familiar  ones  which  are 
used  quite  frequently.  You  will  readily  recognize  the  following; 

1 .  mad  as  a  hatter.  4.  swam  like  a  fish. 

2.  happy  as  a  lark.  5.  ran  like  a  deer. 

3.  crazy  as  a  loon.  6.  sank  like  a  stone. 

These  comparisons  are  known  as  similes. 

A  simile  does  not  have  to  be  a  familiar  one  like  those  above. 
A  writer  can  create  a  simile  by  using  whatever  comparison  he 
wishes.  Here  are  some  examples: 

1 .  The  voice  rang  like  a  bugle  in  his  ears. 

2.  The  train  whizzed  by  him  like  a  whirlwind. 

3.  He  was  as  proud  as  a  boy  with  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

4.  He  was  as  lonely  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  on  a  desert  island, 

ACTIVITY  2 

Complete  the  following  sentences,  supplying  interesting 
similes : 

1 .  The  boy  waited  there  as  still 

2.  The  tornado  descended  on  the  town  like 

3.  As  we  peeked  down  from  the  top  of  the  high  building,  the 

people  below  looked  like  . . 

4.  He  crept  up  on  us  stealthily  like 

3.  The  ball  came  toward  me  like  . 

6.  The  shoppers  gathered  around  the  bargain  counter  like 

7.  His  uncombed  mass  of  hair  looked  like  . 

8.  The  girls  at  the  party  were  chattering  like 

9.  The  wound  bled  like  a 

10.  The  dew  on  the  grass  sparkled  like 

1  1 .  She  had  eyes  like 

12.  He  stood  as  straight  as 

Similes  are  very  effective  in  a  description.  When  Coleridge 
was  trying  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  becalmed  ship  in  “The  Rhyme 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner’’,  he  wrote: 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 

We  stuck,  nor  breath,  nor  motion! 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship, 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. 
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Sir  Galahad  speaking  in  Tennyson’s  poem  says: 

“My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten.  ’’ 

In  “Master  Skylark”,  Cecily  is  described  as  being  “slight 
and  graceful  as  a  lily  of  the  field  . 

A  well-constructed  simile  can  often  give  a  better  picture  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  writing  many  sentences. 

ACTIVITY  3 

Write  a  descriptive  paragraph,  using  one  of  the  following 
opening  sentences: 

1.  Musty  confusion  greeted  me  as  I  entered  the  antique  shop. 

2.  As  darkness  approached,  a  quiet  beauty  settled  over  the 
valley. 

3.  The  man  coming  toward  me  was  undoubtedly  a  “knight  of 
the  road”. 

4.  It  was  the  most  thoroughly  wrecked  car  I  have  ever  seen. 

5.  You  would  have  sworn  that  Billie  had  been  in  a  fight. 

6.  In  the  woods  were  signs  of  approaching  spring. 


ACTIVITY  4 

(a)  Write  a  good  opening  sentence  for  a  descriptive  paragraph 
which  might  be  written  about  each  of  four  of  the  following: 

1.  The  market  place  on  Saturday  6.  The  show  ring. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

3. 

(b) 


morning. 

Grandmother’s  attic.  7. 

Main  Street  on  Saturday  night.  8. 

Evening  at  the  lake  or  at  the  9. 

sea. 

An  Autumn  woodland  scene,  10. 


The  depot  as  a  bus 
or  train  arrives. 

A  harvest  scene. 

Your  bedroom  after  the 
pillow  fight. 

Mother’s  new  hat. 


Complete  one  of  the  paragraphs  you  have  begun. 


ACTIVITY  5 

The  whole  landscape  became  a  golden  green 
fairyland  as  the  sun  discovered  a  clearing  in  the  clouds  through 
which  to  aim  its  bright  shafts.  Silvery  showers  of  moisture  rustled 
to  the  ground  as  occasional  gusts  of  wind  shook  the  branches  of 
the  rain-soaked  poplars.  One  could  hear  the  slow,  steady  ‘squish’ 
of  footsteps  in  the  soggy  grass  as  the  cows  ventured  from  their 
shelter.  Aside  from  this,  only  the  steady  drip  from  the  caves  and 
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the  low  rumble  of  retreating  thunder  broke  the  morning  stillness.” 

(a)  Provide  an  opening  sentence  for  the  above  paragraph. 

(b)  Select  the  picture  words  and  expressions. 

ACTIVITY  6 

Write  a  lively  description  of  one  of  your  classmates.  Describe 
personality  and  manner  rather  than  his  or  her  appearance.  When 
you  have  finished,  you  will  be  asked  to  read  your  description. 
The  rest  of  the  class  will  try  to  guess  whom  you  have  pictured 
for  them. 

ACTIVITY  7 

Write  a  description  of  some  familiar  scene,  being  careful  to 
give  no  direct  clues  as  to  what  or  where  it  is.  Read  your  paragraph 
and  see  if  your  classmates  can  identify  the  scene. 

ACTIVITY  8 

Select  a  beautiful  outdoor  scene  from  a  magazine,  calendar, 
greeting  card,  or  some  other  source,  and  describe  it  in  an  interesting 
way.  When  you  have  checked  and  corrected  your  paragraph,  paste 
the  picture  of  the  scene  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  copy  your  descrip¬ 
tion  beside  it.  Your  teacher  may  ask  you  to  display  it  on  the 
classroom  bulletin  board. 


Checking  a  Description  You  Have  Written 

These  are  some  questions  worth  asking  when  you  have 
completed  your  first  writing  of  a  description. 

1 .  Have  I  a  good  opening  sentence? 

2.  Have  I  made  enough  use  of  the  descriptive  parts  of 
speech? 

3.  Do  my  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs  describe  accu¬ 
rately? 

4.  Have  I  overpainted  the  picture?  Have  I  used  too  many 
adjectives,  adverbs,  or  similes? 

3.  Have  I  included  enough  details  of  the  picture  to  make 
it  seem  complete? 

6.  Have  I  a  good  closing  sentence? 

7.  Is  the  title  expressive? 
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Marlene  wrote  the  following  description: 

October 

October  is  like  a  glittering  jewel  set  in  a  magnificent  crown 
of  red  and  gold.  Nature  awakes  in  the  crisp  coolness  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  goes  to  sleep  at  night,  lulled  by  the  pale  moonlight.  This 
glorious  month  seems  to  put  the  whole  year  into  a  short  thirty-one 
days.  Indian  summer  and  the  blustery  warning  of  winter  are  tied 
up  together  in  a  large  variety  package,  wrapped  in  a  bright  array 
of  leaves.  Truly  October  is  the  most  beautiful  month  of  the  year! 

On  the  morning  after  an  ice  storm,  Carolyn  wrote: 

Winter  Brilliance 

Last  night  Nature  dipped  her  icy  brush  into  a  frigid  palette 
to  paint  a  scene  of  dazzling  beauty.  This  best  of  all  artists  took 
up  her  box  of  silver  and  began  her  trip  around  the  city.  The 
trees,  so  bare  before,  began  to  shimmer  and  glisten,  clothed  in 
new  loveliness.  Tiny  shrubs  and  bushes,  glazed  with  ice,  looked  like 
diamond-studded  butterfly  wings.  The  snow  was  given  a  glittering 
crust,  and  lacy  designs  were  etched  on  all  the  windows.  What  a 
beautiful  display  of  Nature’s  artistry  this  silvery  scene  was! 

Boylike,  Don  evidently  enjoyed  the  good  dinner  he  described 
below : 

A  Dinner  to  Remember 

What  a  delicious  meal  that  was!  King  of  the  feast  was  the 
golden-brown  turkey,  filled  with  spicy  dressing.  Fluffy  white 
potato  mounds  on  each  plate  were  crowned  with  dark  brown  gravy. 
Buttered  yellow  carrots  and  green  peas  added  contrasting  colour. 
A  salad  of  crisp  lettuce,  celery,  and  sliced  tomatoes  was  most 
tasty.  The  whole  wonderful  banquet  was  topped  off  with  Mother’s 
finest  pumpkin  pie,  smothered  in  whipped  cream.  We  left  the  table 
with  the  feeling  of  complete  satisfaction  which  such  a  dinner  brings. 

ACTIVITY  9 

Discuss  the  above  description,  using  the  questions  recom¬ 
mended  for  checking  descriptive  paragraphs. 

Descriptive  Poetry 

Poets  have,  of  course,  been  masters  of  description  through 
the  years.  Consider,  for  example,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow’s 
poem:  “Rain  in  Summer  ”: 
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How* beautiful  is  the  rain! 

After  the  dust  and  heat, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs 
Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 
From  the  throat  of  the  over-flowing  spout! 
Across  the  window  pane 
It  pours  and  pours; 

And  swift  and  wide 
With  a  muddy  tide, 

Like  a  river,  down  the  gutter  roars 
The  rain,  the  welcome  rain. 


ACTIVITY  10 

(a)  Select  five  descriptive  verbs  in  the  above  poem. 

(b)  Select  five  descriptive  adjectives. 

(c)  Select  two  similes. 

(d)  Quote  the  line  that  takes  the  place  of  the  opening  sentence 
of  a  descriptive  paragraph. 

ACTIVITY  II 

Try  writing  a  short  descriptive  poem.  One  of  the  simplest 
verses  to  attempt  is  a  four-line  one  where  the  last  syllables  in 
the  first  and  third  lines  and  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  sound  the 
same. 

Example:  In  the  far  north  stands  a  pine  tree,  lone, 

Upon  a  wintry  night; 

It  sleeps,  around  it  snows  have  thrown 
A  covering  of  white. 

More  About  Picture  Words  and  Phrases 

Properly  chosen  words  can  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  out  the 
theme  of  a  description.  In  the  book,  “  Call  it  Courage  ,  the  author, 
Armstrong  Sperry,  describes  the  wildness  of  the  sea  beyond  the 
barrier-reef  as  follows: 

“As  the  little  craft  skimmed  out  toward  the  barrier-reef,  the 
thunder  of  the  surf  increased  in  volume  to  an  overwhelming  sound. 
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Waves,  born  far  south  in  the  Antarctic  ice-field — the  home  of 
all  waves — broke  their  backs  upon  this  coral  rampart.  Gathering 
far  out,  they  charged  the  reef:  sea  horses  with  flinging  manes  of 
foam.  The  surf  shot  skyward  and  above  its  mist  sea  gulls  swooped 
and  darted 


In  the  paragraph  above,  the  author  gives  us  a  vivid  word- 
picture  of  the  scene.  From  the  paragraph  select  the  words  and 
expressions  that  he  has  used  to  picture  the  wildness  of  the  scene. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  wish  to  bring  out  the  “laziness” 
of  some  scene  we  are  describing.  What  are  some  of  the  words  we 
might  use?  Let  us  make  lists  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  ad¬ 
verbs. 


Nouns:  stillness,  ease,  comfort,  relaxation. 

Verbs:  loll,  droop,  dangle,  recline. 

Adjectives:  languid,  listless,  lazy,  dreamy,  sleepy,  quiet,  slow, 
lax,  indolent,  sluggish,  lifeless,  still. 

Adverbs:  languidly,  lazily,  dreamily,  sleepily,  quietly,  slowly. 

With  all  these  words  ready  for  use,  we  should  be  able  to  pic¬ 
ture  a  scene  of  laziness.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  include 
all  of  them.  In  a  brief  description  it  might  be  sufficient  to  have 
five  or  six. 


Note  the  use  of  verbs  by  Coleridge  in  his  poem,  “Rhyme  of 
Ancient  Mariner”,  as  he  describes  the  scene  in  the  cold  regions 
with  the  ship  completely  surrounded  by  ice  floes: 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around; 

It  cracked,  it  growled,  it  roared,  it  howled, 
like  noises  in  a  “swound.  ” 

Read  the  third  line  over  several  times.  Even  the  sound 
of  these  words  helps  to  give  the  impression  of  noise. 


ACTIVITY  12 

(a)  Make  lists  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  you  might 
use  to  bring  out  the  theme  of  “noisiness”,  in  a  description 
of  a  factory  scene.  Use  your  dictionary  to  help  you. 

(b)  Make  a  list  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  you 
might  use  to  bring  out  the  “hotness”  of  a  July  day  when  the 
thermometer  registers  99  in  the  shade.  Use  your  dictionary. 

(c)  Write  a  brief  description  of  either  the  noisy  factory  or  the 
hot  July  day. 
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ACTIVITY  13 

From  your  reader  select  a  passage  in  which  good  descriptive 
words  and  phrases  are  used.  Decide  what  theme  the  writer  is 
bringing  out,  and  list  the  effective  words  and  phrases  he  has  used. 

Point  of  View  in  Description 

Try  to  recall  the  suggestions  given  for  your  guidance  in  writing 
descriptive  paragraphs. 

In  description  you  must  always  have  some  definite  point  of 
view.  The  details  you  select  will  be  according  to  your  point  of 
view.  If  you  are  describing  a  boy  running  down  the  street  ahead 
of  you,  you  will  not  mention  his  blue  eyes,  because  you  cannot 
see  them.  If  you  are  describing  a  new  model  plane  which  is  dis¬ 
played  on  a  runway,  you  cannot  describe  its  interior  from  your 
position  beside  the  runway. 

Read  this  paragraph  carefully: 

“From  my  vantage  point  in  the  forest  ranger’s  tower,  I  have 
an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Stretching  away 
to  the  west,  almost  from  the  foot  of  the  tower,  are  the  silvery 
waters  of  Lake  Temagami,  which  winds  about,  river-like,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  Small  lakes  and  streams  dot  the  landscape  on 
three  sides.  They  shine  like  jewels  in  the  sun,  hugged  close  by 
the  dark  green  forest.  In  the  sky  above  me,  great  fleecy  clouds 
float  lazily  over  a  sea  of  blue.  I  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  my  Father’s  world  stretching  away  from  the  foot  of 
the  tower.” 

Where  is  the  writer’s  viewpoint?  Why  is  it  a  good  one? 

Often  you  must  show  a  change  in  your  viewpoint  from  time 
to  time.  Notice  how  this  is  done  below. 

“As  I  approached  the  store,  vivid  colour  directed  my  eyes  to 
one  of  the  display  windows.  A  huge  gaily-coloured  shoe  drew  my 
attention.  Then,  as  I  stepped  closer,  I  saw  that  it  was  the  Old 
Woman  with  her  large  family  that  was  delighting  the  passers-by. 
Large  children,  small  children,  chubby  children,  scrawny  children, 
children  of  every  shape  and  size,  occupied  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  yard,  and  even  scrambled  over  the  house  as  far  as  the  roof 
itself.  Going  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  window,  I  stooped  down, 
and  was  able  to  look  into  the  low  doorway  of  the  shoe.  Sure  enough, 
it,  too,  was  crowded  with  the  tiny  figures  of  children.  It’s  no 
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wonder  the  ancient  nursery  rhyme  states:  “She  didn’t  know  what 
to  do!  ” 

What  expressions  in  the  above  paragraph  show  a  change  of 
viewpoint? 


In  Describing 

1.  Have  a  definite  point  of  view. 

2,  If  you  change  your  viewpoint,  make  very 
clear  that  you  have  done  so. 


ACTIVITY  14 

Write  a  paragraph  describing  one  of  the  following: 

1 .  The  view  from  a  lighthouse  along  the  shore. 

2.  A  toy-shop  window  or  the  window  of  a  bakery. 

3.  The  view  you  have  from  a  high  branch  of  an  apple  tree  in 
your  orchard. 

4.  Farming  country  viewed  from  a  high  hill  or  from  an  airplane. 

5.  A  policeman  on  his  beat. 

6.  A  motor-boat  race. 

7.  A  fine  horse. 

8.  Your  father’s  new  suit. 

9.  The  motorcycle  you  would  like  to  own. 

10.  A  new  model  car. 


Nothing  to  Describe 

We  recall  that  1’om  said  he  would  like  to  compose  stories,  but 
he  had  nothing  to  tell  or  write  about.  We  discovered  that  actually 
he  had  a  great  deal.  Tom  also  believed  that  he  had  very  few  things 
to  describe.  “People  who  write  fine  descriptions  in  books  and 
magazines  are  lucky.  Fhey  have  something  interesting  to  begin 
with’’,  thought  Tom.  Tom  was  so  busy  looking  at  things  every 
day  that  he  had  no  time  to  recognize  the  material  for  good  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  here  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  pass  by  two  or  three  scenes 
worth  describing  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  At  home  there 
are  many  good  subjects.  ( I )  A  boy's  bedroom  just  before  Mother  tells 
him  to  get  busy  and  put  things  in  order  is  a  good  one.  (2)  Mother’s 
kitchen  after  we  have  attempted  to  do  some  baking  is  another. 
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(3)  The  living-room  scene  at  our  home  just  before  bed  time  is  yet 
another.  (4)  At  school  we  might  describe  the  posture  and  facial  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  boy  or  girl  across  the  aisle  trying  to  solve  a  baf¬ 
fling  arithmetic  problem,  or  the  newly -decorated  classroom. 

Be  on  the  look-out  for  things  to  describe,  at  school,  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school,  at  home,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  trips. 

ACTIVITY  15 

(a)  Make  a  list  of  five  subjects  at  home,  at  school,  or  in  your  com¬ 
munity  which  would  be  suitable  for  descriptive  paragraphs. 

(b)  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  using  one  of  the  subjects 
you  have  suggested. 


There  Should  Always  Be  a  Theme 

The  theme,  as  a  rule,  should  be  expressed  in  the  opening 
sentence. 

1.  Tom’s  bedroom  looked  as  if  a  cyclone  had  struck  it.  (con¬ 
fusion) 

2.  The  Vanstone’s  home  always  looked  so  spick  and  span !  (Tidi¬ 
ness) 

Once  you  have  stated  the  theme,  begin  looking  for  the  details 
which  may  be  used  to  create  the  particular  appearance  you 
wish  to  describe.  You  would  have  no  trouble  selecting  the 
details  which  make  up  the  confusion  in  Tom’s  bedroom.  In 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Vanstone’s  house,  there  could  be  (I)  bright, 
fresh  paint;  (2)  well-scrubbed  porch  or  steps;  (3)  everything 
in  good  repair;  (4)  clean,  glistening  windows;  (3)  neat,  well- 
kept  lawns  and  flower  beds. 


ACTIVITY  16 

(a)  What  adjectives  might  you  use  in  an  opening  sentence 


a  description  of  one  of  the 

1.  haunted  house 

2.  mountain  scene 

3.  flower  garden 

4.  woman  returning  after 
a  hard  day’s  work 


following: 

5.  log  house 

6.  morning  frost 

7.  waving  wheat  fields 

8.  hobo 


of 


(b)  For  three  of  the  above,  list  several  details  you  would  mention 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  description. 
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ACTIVITY  17 

Choose  any  beautiful  scene  with  which  you  are  familiar  and 
write  a  descriptive  paragraph  about  it. 

ACTIVITY  18 

Choose  any  scene,  except  one  that  could  be  termed  beautiful, 
and  write  a  descriptive  paragraph  about  it. 

ACTIVITY  19 

Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  about  some  person  you  know— 
a  fellow  pupil,  your  teacher,  one  of  your  family,  or  one  in  the 
community.  Describe  the  person  as  he  is  usually  seen,  or  as  he  is 
seen  doing  something.  For  example,  you  could  describe  father 
as  he  usually  appears,  or  you  could  describe  him  as  he  sits  reading 
the  daily  paper. 


In  Giving  a  Description 

1 .  Choose  a  subject  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

2.  Decide  what  impression  of  the  person  or  thing  described 
you  wish  to  leave  with  the  reader  or  listener. 

3.  Write  a  topic  sentence  which  vividly  suggests  the  theme. 

4.  Select  several  main  details  to  describe. 

3.  Arrange  the  details  in  the  order  in  which  they  would 
naturally  be  seen. 

6.  The  closing  sentence  should  conclude  the  paragraph  in 
a  satisfying  way. 

7.  Try  to  have  your  reader  picture  the  scene  as  you  sec  it. 

8.  Use  vivid  descriptive  words  and  phrases. 

9.  Follow  carefully  the  rules  you  have  learned  for  writing 
good  paragraphs. 

10.  Avoid  the  use  of  slang  and  of  “common”  expressions. 
Example:  “swell  feed,”  “great  guy”.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


grammar 

Simple  and  Compound  Sentences 

1 .  Catherine  washed  the  dishes. 

Margaret  dried  them. 

2.  John  must  take  care  of  his  teeth. 

He  will  have  a  toothache. 

3.  Mary  plays  the  piano. 

She  does  not  play  the  violin. 

Each  of  the  above  is  a  sentence  having  a  subject  and  a  predr 
cate  and  completely  expressing  a  thought.  Each  pair  of  sentences 
may  be  combined  into  single  sentences  by  using  a  conjunction 
to  connect  them.  They  then  read: 

1 .  Catherine  washed  the  dishes  and  Margaret  dried  them. 

2.  John  must  take  care  of  his  teeth  or  he  will  have  a  toothache. 

3.  Mary  plays  the  piano  but  she  does  not  play  the  violin. 

The  sentences  are  now  made  up  of  two  parts,  each  of  which 
could  stand  alone  as  a  complete  expression  of  thought. 

Each  of  these  parts  is  called  an  Independent  clause. 

A  Clause  is  a  part  of  a  sentence  having  a  subject  and  a  predi¬ 
cate. 

A  sentence  which  contains  only  one  independent  clause  is 
called  a  Simple  Sentence. 

The  independent  clauses  in  the  sentences  below  are  marked  off 
with  brackets: 

1 .  [The  radio  is  broken]  but  [the  television  is  in  good  condition.] 

2.  [Jim  heard  a  hoarse  shout]  and  [then  he  felt  a  sudden  jolt.] 

3.  [You  should  be  more  carefu]  or  [you  may  have  a  serious 
accident.] 

4.  [Either  I  do  things  myself]  or  [they  are  left  undone.] 


An  Independent  Clause 

Is  a  part  of  a  sentence: 

1.  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate; 

2.  completely  expressing  a  thought. 
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ACTIVITY  I 

Mark  off  the  independent  clauses  In  the  following  sentences. 
Use  square  brackets. 

1.  I  timed  myself  by  the  clock,  and  it  took  just  five  minutes  for 
the  task. 

2.  I  he  orchestra  played  a  fine  composition,  but  their  timing 
was  not  good. 

3.  The  Valentine  Tea  was  a  great  success,  and  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  members  were  pleased. 

4.  Were  you  there,  or  did  you  hear  the  story  from  someone  else? 
3.  I  dropped  the  hot  plate,  but  luckily  it  did  not  break. 

6.  Tom  plays  the  saxophone,  but  his  brother  is  not  musical. 

7.  You  may  borrow  my  jacket,  but  you  must  take  good  care  of  it. 
or  I  shall  not  lend  it  to  you  again. 

8.  Green  shrubs  formed  a  border  for  the  garden,  and  flowers  of 
many  varieties  added  colour. 

9.  Neither  did  he  arrive  on  time,  nor  did  he  apologize  for  his 
lateness. 

10.  The  duckling  paddled  around  the  pond,  but  the  chicken 
stayed  on  dry  ground. 

I  I.  Either  take  this  with  you,  or  put  it  away  in  your  drawer. 

12.  This  red  hat  is  pretty,  but  I  like  the  blue  one  better. 

All  of  the  sentences  in  the  above  exercise  contain  two  or  more 
independent  clauses.  They  are  called  Compound  Sentences.  The 
word  compound  means  to  combine.  The  words  used  to  combine 
the  independent  clauses  are  either  co-ordinate  or  correlative  con¬ 
junctions. 


A  Compound  Sentence 

Contains  two  or  more  independent  clauses. 


ACTIVITY  2 

Combine  the  following  simple  sentences  into  compound  sen¬ 
tences.  Use  the  conjunctions  and ,  but,  or,  to  join  each  pair  of  in¬ 
dependent  clauses. 

1.  The  clouds  covered  the  sun.  It  did  not  rain. 

2.  The  class  held  a  Junior  Red  Cross  meeting.  The  members 
decided  to  help  a  crippled  child  in  Labrador. 
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3.  The  pitcher  began  to  deliver  the  ball.  The  base-runners  began 
to  move. 

4.  Father  took  good  care  of  his  garden.  We  had  fresh  vegetables 
all  summer. 

5.  Catherine  worked  all  summer.  Her  earnings  were  enough  to 
buy  a  Savings  Bond. 

6.  Mother  sent  Judy  to  camp.  She  met  many  new  friends. 

7.  The  rescuers  worked  very  hard.  The  heavy  seas  kept  their 
boats  away  from  the  sinking  ship. 

8.  A  breeze  sprang  up.  The  harvester  enjoyed  some  relief  from 
the  heat. 

9.  He  ran  his  car  over  an  old  board.  A  long  nail  punctured  the 
left  rear  tire. 

10.  Come  in  out  of  the  rain.  You  will  get  your  new  hat  wet. 

1  1 .  Save  your  pennies.  The  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

12.  Haste  makes  waste.  Waste  makes  want. 

13.  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.  I  will  pledge  with  mine. 

14.  We  should  work  hard.  We  shall  not  succeed. 

ACTIVITY  3 

(a)  Mark  off  the  independent  clauses  in  the  following  sentences 
and  underline  the  conjunction  which  joins  them: 

1.  1  saw  you  at  the  rink,  but  you  did  not  see  me. 

2.  Your  poster  is  excellent,  and  it  should  receive  a  prize. 

3.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  a  fine  organization,  and  it  merits 
the  support  of  all  pupils. 

4.  Baseball  is  an  interesting  sport,  but  hockey  moves  much 
faster. 

3.  You  must  put  your  work  down  neatly,  or  your  teacher  will 
not  be  pleased. 

6.  What  a  thrill  it  will  be,  and  how  I  shall  enjoy  my  first  air¬ 
plane  trip! 

7.  The  tiger  advanced  stealthily,  but  the  wary  hunter  did  not 
move. 

8.  Mother  heard  a  noise  in  the  night,  but  father  jeered  at  the 
idea  of  burglars. 

9.  Settle  the  argument  peacefully  or  I  shall  report  you  to  the 
patrol  captain. 

10.  Robert’s  team  lost  the  first  two  games,  but  it  won  the  series. 

(b)  Underline  the  bare  subject  and  the  verb  in  each  clause  of 
the  above  sentences. 
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When  a  Word  Becomes  a  Part  of  Speech 

A  word  is  not  a  part  of  speech  until  it  is  used  in  some  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  words. 

Winter  —  One  might  jump  to  a  conclusion  and  say  that  winter 
is  a  noun.  However,  observe  its  use  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Winter  lasts  a  long  time  in  Canada. 

2.  Her  new  winter  coat  is  hanging  there. 

3.  Many  of  our  common  birds  winter  in  the  South. 

Only  in  the  first  sentence  is  winter  a  noun. 

In  sentence  2,  winter  is  an  adjective  modifying  the  noun,  coat. 
In  sentence  3,  winter  is  a  verb  having  the  bare  subject,  birds. 
Many  words  may  be  used  as  two  or  more  different  parts 
of  speech.  We  should  not  attempt  to  state  the  part  of  speech 
of  a  word  until  we  see  how  it  is  used. 

ACTIVITY  4 

State  the  part  of  speech  and  relationship  of  each  italicized 
word  in  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  The  procession  passed  by. 

2.  The  tree  by  the  house  sways  in  the  wind. 

3.  The  swarm  of  bees  left  its  hive. 

4.  Bathers  swarm  over  the  beaches  in  summer. 

3.  We  came  in  before  the  rain. 

6.  We  waited  in  the  shed  during  the  rain. 

7.  Canadian  wheat  is  known  over  all  the  world. 

8.  A  Canadian  should  know  about  his  country’s  wealth. 

9.  Spring  is  welcomed  by  everyone  after  a  long  winter. 

10.  Spring  flowers  came  through  the  ground  at  the  return  of  warm 
weather. 

I  1 .  The  boys  spring  up  to  pluck  the  blossoms. 

ACTIVITY  5 

Write  sentences  using  each  of  the  following  words  as  indicated: 
bear  (noun,  verb)  fine,  (verb,  adjective,  noun) 

up  (adverb,  preposition)  fast  (verb,  adjective,  adverb) 
mine  (pronoun,  verb,  noun) 
second  (verb,  adjective,  noun) 
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Where  do  we  find  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  sentences? 

I.  Noun 

1 .  Bare  Subject — Early  explorers  travelled  by  canoe. 

2.  Object — Indians  attacked  the  encampment. 

3.  Subjective  Completion — The  leader  was  a  courageous 

warrior. 

II.  Pronoun 

1 .  Bare  Subject — She  spoke  to  the  grocer  about  her  order. 

2.  Object  — She  told  him  about  the  missing  butter. 

3.  Subjective  Completion — That  was  he  in  the  dark  suit. 

III.  Verb 

Bare  Predicate — The  magnet  attracted  the  steel  bolt. 

IV.  Adjective 

1.  Modifier  of  Bare  Subject — Large  swarms  of  flies  filled  the 

air. 

2.  Modifier  of  Object  — They  bit  several  members  of  the 

group. 

3.  Modifier  of  Subjective  Completion — They  were  a  great 

cause  of  annoyance. 

4.  Subjective  Completion  — The  campers  were  angry. 

V.  Adverb 

1 .  Modifier  of  Verb  or  Bare  Predicate— We  went  to  the  mar¬ 

ket  yesterday. 

2.  Modifier  of  Adjective  —That  is  a  very  pretty  flower. 

3.  Modifier  of  adverb  — Do  not  speak  too  loudly. 

VI.  Preposition 

1 .  Introducing  an  adjective  phrase — The  jacket  of  the  book  is 

very  attractive. 

2.  Introducing  an  adverb  phrase — It  attracted  the  customer 

into  the  store. 

VII.  Conjunction 

Joining  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  used  in  the  same  way  in  the 
sentence. 

1.  John  and  I  came  very  early. 

2.  We  ran  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  hill. 

3.  You  are  here  but  Bill  is  absent. 

More  About  Compound  Sentences 

1.  She  came  home  today. 

2.  She  brought  her  nephew  with  her. 
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When  the  above  simple  sentences  are  combined  to  form  a 
compound  sentence,  the  subject  of  the  second  clause  is  omitted. 
This  is  done  to  make  the  sentence  read  moresmoothly. 

She  came  home  today  and  brought  her  nephew  with  her. 

We  often  omit  the  subject  of  the  second  clause  when  two 
independent  clauses  have  the  same  subject. 

When  you  select  the  clauses  in  a  compound  sentence,  you 
must  supply  the  missing  subject. 

ACTIVITY  6 

Select  the  clauses  in  the  following  sentences: 

Example:  I  listened  intently  but  could  not  hear  a  sound. 

I  listened  intently — independent  clause. 

(I)  could  not  hear  a  sound — independent  clause. 

1.  He  jumped  over  the  fence  and  landed  in  a  patch  of  thistles. 

2.  Mother  took  her  birthday  money  and  bought  a  new  suit  for 
me. 

3.  I  looked  carefully  for  the  verb  in  the  sentence  but  could  not 
find  it. 

4.  Father  saw  a  large  buck  but  could  not  shoot  it. 

3.  We  gathered  the  leaves  but  did  not  burn  them. 

6.  Mother  sent  Jean  for  onions  and  sent  the  money  with  her. 

7.  The  wild  birds  rested  in  the  marsh  and  then  resumed  their 
flight. 

8.  His  face  brightened  at  once  and  showed  his  pleasure  at  the 
meeting. 

9.  The  lake  sparkled  in  the  moonlight  and  reflected  the  shadows 
of  the  trees. 

10.  Take  the  bread  from  the  wrapper  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

11.  He  worked  diligently  and  spent  long  hours  at  his  books  but 
found  the  work  very  difficult. 

12.  I  have  searched  in  all  the  corners,  but  cannot  find  the  lost 
button. 


Analysis  of  Compound  Sentences 

You  must  analyse  each  clause  of  a  compound  sentence 
separately.  1  he  conjunction  is  omitted.  Examine  the  following 
sentences : 

[  The]  swimmer  struggled  (valiantly),  but  [the]  [swift]  water 
bore  him  (toward  the  falls). 
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Alice  heard  the  lilting  music,  and  Alice  danced 
a  few  faltering  steps. 

Summer  ended,  fall  came  (to  the  hills),  and  [the]  [wild]  things 
[of  nature]  prepared  (for  winter). 

ACTIVITY  7 

Analyse  graphically  the  clauses  in  Activity  6.  Write  out  the 
analysis  of  the  last  three  sentences. 

The  Subordinate  Clause 

1 .  I  went  to  the  bank  then. 

2.  Thomas  bought  the  watch  in  the  window. 

3.  The  meat  in  the  refrigerator  is  for  dinner. 

Each  of  the  italicized  parts  of  the  above  sentences  can  be  re¬ 
written  as  a  group  of  words  containing  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
Examine  these  sentences: 

1.  I  went  to  the  bank  (before  it  was  closed). 

2.  Thomas  bought  the  watch  (which  was  in  the  window). 

3.  1  he  meat  (which  was  in  the  refrigerator)  is  for  dinner. 

Each  of  the  above  clauses  in  parentheses  is  called  a  subordinate 

clause.  It  is  called  subordinaate  because  it  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  principal  clause  in  the  sentence  and  depends  upon 
a  word  in  another  part  of  the  sentence. 

The  subordinate  clauses  in  the  sentences  below  are  marked 
off  with  parentheses,  and  the  word  or  phrase  upon  which  they  de¬ 
pend  is  underlined. 

This  is  the  story  (which  I  heard). 

The  visitor  (who  was  present  at  the  meeting)  came  from 
London. 

I  heard  you  (when  you  shouted  for  me). 

(If  she  arrives  early)  we  shall  practise. 


A  Subordinate  Clause 

1 .  Is  a  part  of  a  sentence  containing  a  subject  and  a  predi¬ 

cate. 

2.  Does  not  make  a  statement  which  can  stand  alone. 

3.  Depends  upon  some  word  in  another  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence. 
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ACTIVITY  8 

Using  parentheses,  mark  off  each  subordinate  clause  in  the 
sentences  below.  Underline  the  word  upon  which  the  clause  de¬ 
pends. 

1 .  The  thief  ran  when  I  summoned  the  police. 

2.  Here  comes  the  boy  who  found  the  money. 

3.  The  people  who  crowded  into  the  aisle  broke  the  railing. 

4.  The  flowers  which  grow  in  her  garden  find  their  way  into  many 
sick  rooms. 

3.  This  is  the  one  that  I  chose  first. 

6.  The  player  was  suspended  because  he  played  unfairly. 

7.  Men  who  are  honest  pay  their  debts. 

8.  People  who  are  neat  always  put  things  in  their  proper  places. 

9.  I  sympathize  with  the  boy  who  has  his  leg  in  a  cast. 

10.  When  you  follow  the  rules,  you  will  enjoy  the  game. 

The  Complex  Sentence 

Each  of  the  sentences  in  the  above  exercise  contains  a  prin¬ 
cipal  and  a  subordinate  clause.  Such  a  sentence  is  called  a  Com¬ 
plex  Sentence.  A  complex  sentence  may  contain  more  than  one 
subordinate  clause. 


A  Complex  Sentence  contains  one  principal  clause  and  one 
or  more  subordinate  clauses. 


ACTIVITY  9 

In  the  following  sentences,  place  square  brackets  around  the 
principal  clauses,  and  parentheses  around  the  subordinate  clauses. 
Tell  the  kind  of  each  sentence. 

Examples:  [I  heard  John]  (before  I  saw  him). — Complex 
sentence. 

(When  you  come  to  my  house)  [we  shall  play  the 
new  game]  (which  I  received  for  my  birthday) — 
Complex  Sentence. 

1 .  I  appreciate  that  work  which  you  have  done. 

2.  Although  it  was  cold,  the  ice  did  not  freeze. 

3.  1  visited  the  mine  where  diamonds  are  found. 

4.  As  he  finished  speaking,  loud  applause  shook  the  room. 
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5.  This  is  the  boy  who  found  the  wallet  and  who  promptly  re¬ 
turned  it. 

6.  Fortunately  the  airman  was  thrown  clear  when  the  plane 
exploded. 

7.  Accuracy  in  mechanical  arithmetic  is  most  important,  and 
speed  is  desirable,  too. 

8.  Alert  Island,  which  is  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth  group,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  northerly  post  office  in  the  world. 

9.  Those  who  heard  the  report  rushed  to  places  of  safety. 

10.  When  you  walk  along  the  highway,  face  the  oncoming  traffic. 


Kinds  of  Sentences  According  to  Form 

1.  A  Simple  Sentence  contains  one  subject  and  one  predi¬ 
cate. 

2.  A  Compound  Sentence  contains  two  or  more  independ¬ 
ent  clauses. 

3.  A  Complex  Sentence  contains  one  principal  or  independ¬ 
ent  clause  and  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses. 


More  About  Subordinate  Clauses 

Examine  these  sentences: 

1 .  The  lame  man  climbed  the  stairs  with  difficulty. 

2.  The  man  who  was  lame  climbed  the  stairs  with  difficulty. 

3.  I  came  then. 

4.  I  came  when  I  was  called. 

In  sentence  1,  the  adjective  lame  modifies  the  noun  man. 

In  sentence  2,  the  subordinate  clause,  who  was  lame,  modifies 
the  noun  man.  It  is  called  an  Adjective  Clause  because  it 
does  the  work  of  an  adjective. 

In  sentence  3,  the  adverb  then  modifies  the  verb  came. 

In  sentence  4,  the  subordinate  clause,  when  I  was  called, 
modifies  the  verb  came.  It  is  called  an  Adverb  Clause  because  it 
does  the  work  of  an  adverb. 
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Two  Kinds  of  Subordinate  Clauses  Are 

1.  Adjective  Clause,  which  modifies  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

2.  Adverb  Clause,  which  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or 
an  adverb. 


ACTIVITY  10 

Classify  the  subordinate  clauses  in  Activity  8,  page  300,  as 
adjective  or  adverb,  and  give  their  relation. 

Example:  I  have  spent  the  money  (which  I  should  have  saved). 

which  I  should  have  saved — adjective  clause,  modi¬ 
fying  the  noun  money. 

ACTIVITY  II 

Tell  the  kind  and  relation  of  the  subordinate  clauses  in 
Activity  9,  page  300. 


Gerund 


Note  the  different  relationships  which  a  verb  may  have  in 
a  sentence. 

1.  The  balloon  rose  slowly.  rose  is  followed  by  an  adverb  modi¬ 

fier  slowly. 

2.  Children  play  games.  ploy  is  followed  by  an  object 

games. 

3.  The  road  was  rough.  was  is  followed  by  the  subjective 

completion  rough. 


Note  the  different  relationships  which  a  noun  may  have  in  a 


sentence. 

1.  The  peddler  went  from  door  to  door. 

2.  The  dog  chased  the  peddler. 

3.  The  name  of  the  peddler  was  Simon. 

4.  Simon  was  a  peddler. 


subject  of  a  verb, 
object  of  the  verb, 
object  of  a  preposition, 
subjective  completion  of 
the  verb. 


Now  note  the  relationship  of  the  word  playing  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences: 

1 .  We  enjoy  playing  in  the  water. 

2.  Playing  baseball  is  our  favorite  sport. 
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3.  The  children  were  tired  of  playing  a'one. 

In  sentence  1 

playing  is  object  of  the  verb,  enjoy — like  a  noun, 
has  an  adverb  modifier,  in  the  water — like  a  veib. 

In  sentence  2 

playing  is  the  subject  of  the  verb,  is — like  a  noun 
has  an  object,  baseball — like  a  verb. 

In  sentence  3 

playing  is  object  of  the  preposition,  of — like  a  noun 
has  an  adverb  modifier,  alone — like  a  verb. 

In  all  three  sentences,  the  word  playing  has  the  relationship 
of  both  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

Select  the  words  in  the  following  sentences  that  have  both 
noun  and  verb  relationships.  State  these  relationships. 

1 .  The  florist  likes  arranging  pretty  bouquets. 

2.  By  proceeding  steadily,  they  finished  their  work. 

3.  His  job  was  hoeing  the  garden 

4.  Taking  regular  exercise  made  him  strong. 

Notice  that  the  words  you  have  selected  all  end  in  -ing.  Notice 
also  that  these  -ing  words  are  formed  from  verbs : 

arranging — from  arrange  hoeing — from  hoe 

proceeding — from  proceed  taking — from  take. 

When  the  -ing  form  of  a  verb  is  used  in  a  sentence  as  a  noun 
we  call  it  a  gerund.  It  may  have  some  verb  relationship  as  in  the 
sentences  above,  but  it  is  still  a  gerund  without  these.  For  example: 

1 .  Skating  is  a  favorite  winter  sport. 

2.  The  patient  was  tired  of  resting. 

3.  Seeing  is  believing. 

The  -ing  part  of  a  gerund  must  be  a  suffix  added  to  the  verb 
form. 

sing  is  not  a  gerund  form,  but  singing  is. 
bring  is  not  a  gerund  form  but  bringing  is. 


A  gerund  is  the  -ing  form  of  a  verb  used  as  a  noun  in  a 

sentence. 
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ACTIVITY  12 

Select  the  gerunds  from  the  following  sentences  and  state 
the  relationship  of  each. 

Example:  Finding  the  lost  child  was  not  easy. 

finding  is  a  gerund  used  as  noun  subject  of  the  verb 
was.  It  has  for  an  object  the  noun  child. 

1 .  John  liked  solving  problems  in  arithmetic. 

2.  He  was  also  fond  of  doing  puzzles. 

3.  Harvesting  was  completed  early  last  year. 

4.  We  found  camping  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  the  summer. 
3.  Choosing  your  high  school  course  is  an  important  decision. 

6.  We  can  avoid  accidents  by  being  careful. 

7.  The  amusement  park  offered  opportunities  for  fishing,  swim¬ 
ming,  and  boating. 

8.  We  can  help  unfortunate  children  by  sending  money  to  the 
Junior  Red  Cross. 

9.  Speaking  and  writing  correctly  should  become  a  habit. 

10.  One  way  of  communicating  with  our  friends  is  by  telephone. 

ACTIVITY  13 

Write  sentences  to  show  each  of  the  following  relationships  of 
a  gerund. 

1.  used  as  subject  of  the  verb  and  having  an  object. 

2.  used  as  object  of  a  verb  and  having  an  adverb  modifier. 

3.  used  as  object  of  a  preposition  and  having  an  object. 

4.  used  as  object  of  a  verb  and  having  no  other  relationships. 

3.  used  as  subject  of  a  verb  and  having  an  adverb  modifier. 

6.  used  as  object  of  a  verb  and  having  an  object. 

7.  used  as  object  of  a  preposition  and  having  an  object. 

8.  used  as  subject  of  a  verb  but  having  no  other  relationships. 

Gerundial  Infinitive 

Study  these  two  sentences: 

1.  We  like  playing  games. 

2.  We  like  to  play  games. 

In  sentence  I  playing  is  a  gerund.  It  is  like  a  verb  because 
it  is  the  -ing  form  of  the  verb  play  and  because  it  has  an  object 
games. 

It  is  like  a  noun  because  it  is  the  object  of  the  verb  liJ[c. 

In  sentence  2  to  play  has  exactly  the  same  relationships  as 
playing  in  sentence  1. 
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To  play  is  called  a  gerundial  infinitive. 

Select  the  gerundial  infinitives  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  We  wanted  to  go  to  the  circus. 

2.  7  o  see  Niagara  Falls  is  a  thrilling  experience. 

3.  The  tourists  decided  to  leave. 

A  gerundial  infinitive  is  made  up  of  the  word  to  and  a  verb 
form.  It  often  has  the  relationship  of  a  verb. 

A  gerund  is  always  used  as  a  noun,  but  a  gerundial  infinitive 
may  be  used  as  a  noun,  an  adverb,  or  an  adjective,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences. 

1 .  The  new  banker  wished  to  rent  a  house,  noun — object  of  the 
verb  wished. 

2.  He  went  to  see  the  real  estate  agent,  adverb — modifying  the 
verb  went. 

3.  He  found  many  houses  to  rent,  adjective — modifying  the  noun 
houses. 


Gerundial  Infinitives 

(a)  Always  begin  with  to 

(b)  The  to  is  followed  by  a  verb  form. 

(c)  May  have  verb  relationships. 

(d)  May  be  used  as  a  noun,  an  adverb,  or  an  adjective. 


ACTIVITY  14 

Select  the  gerundial  infinitives  in  the  following  sentences  and 

give  the  relationship  of  each. 

Example:  Red  Riding  Hood  went  to  visit  her  grandmother- 
to  visit  is  a  gerundial  infinitive  used  as  an  adverb 
modifying  the  verb  went.  It  has  for  its  object  the 
noun  grandmother. 

1 .  He  promised  to  come  home  early. 

2.  We  come  to  school  to  learn. 

3.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

4.  To  walk  carelessly  is  dangerous. 
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5.  The  campers  needed  wood  to  build  a  fire. 

6.  The  sentinel’s  job  was  to  guard  the  fort. 

7.  He  had  to  take  him  to  the  doctor. 

8.  The  student  expects  to  become  a  doctor. 

9.  The  lost  woodsman  tried  to  signal  for  help. 

10.  That  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Participles 

We  have  seen  that  a  verb  may  be  followed  by  a  modifier,  an 
object,  or  a  subjective  completion. 

An  adjective  may  have  the  following  relationships: 

1 .  May  modify  a  noun. 

The  courageous  policeman  pursued  the  bandit. 

2.  May  modify  a  pronoun. 

He  was  honest. 

Observe  the  relationships  of  the  italicized  words: 

1.  The  boy  standing  there  is  my  brother. 

2.  We  saw  a  dog  limping  along  the  road. 

3.  Being  a  stranger,  he  knew  very  few  people. 

4.  1  met  a  man  carrying  a  heavy  knapsack. 

Standing  — is  like  a  verb  because  it  has  a  modifier,  there. 

— is  like  an  adjective  because  it  modifies  the  noun,  boy. 

limping  — is  like  a  verb  because  it  has  a  modifier,  along  the  road. 

— is  like  an  adjective  because  it  modifies  the  noun,  dog. 
being  — is  like  a  verb  because  it  has  a  subjective  completion 

the  noun,  stranger. 

— is  like  an  adjective  because  it  modifies  the  pronoun, 
he. 

carrying  — is  like  a  verb  because  it  has  an  object,  the  noun, 

knapsack.. 

— is  like  an  adjective  because  it  modifies  the  noun,  man. 
Words,  having  the  values  of  a  verb  and  of  an  adjective  are 
called  Participles.  You  will  notice  that  participles  are  always 
derived  frem  verb  roots. 

stand  standing  be  being 

limp  limping  carry  carrying 

Tell  why  the  following  italicized  words  are  participles. 

1 .  We  saw  a  crowd  coming  from  the  exhibition. 

2.  Those  working  hard  usually  succeed. 
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3.  Feeling  ill,  the  student  asked  to  be  excused. 

4.  We  gave  the  prize  to  the  pupil  having  the  best  record  of 

attendance. 

The  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences  are  participles 
also,  but  they  do  not  end  in  -mg.  State  the  relationships  which 
prove  that  each  is  a  participle. 

1 .  He  is  reading  a  letter  tak.cn  from  the  mail  box. 

2.  Words  spoken  in  anger  are  often  regretted  later. 

3.  Equipment  borrowed  from  our  neighbour  had  to  be  returned. 

4.  A  brooch  set  in  diamonds  was  stolen  from  the  show  case. 

A  participle  with  the  suffix  -ing  is  called  a  Present  Participle. 

A  participle  with  any  other  ending,  such  as  -n,  -en,  -d,  - ed , 
or  -t,  is  called  a  Past  Participle. 

The  following  pairs  of  sentences  show  why  they  are  called 
present  and  past  participles,  respectively. 

1.  Leaves  falling  from  the  trees  make  a  colourful  sight. 

2.  Leaves,  fallen  from  the  trees,  cover  the  lawn. 

1.  I  read  a  story  telling  about  the  accident. 

2.  I  read  a  story  told  many  years  ago  about  the  expedition. 

1.  We  shall  see  men  cutting  grain. 

2.  We  shall  see  grain  cut  by  the  harvesters. 

As  you  can  see,  the  -ing,  or  present  participles,  express  actions 
which  are  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  verb  in  the 
sentence. 

The  past  participles  express  actions  which  have  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Participle  or  Adjective 

An  -ing  word  derived  from  a  verb  and  modifying  a  noun  or 
pronoun  is  not  always  a  participle.  It  may  be  just  an  adjective, 
as  in  the  following  sentences.  To  be  a  participle  it  must  have  some 
verb  relationship. 

1.  The  falling  leaves  made  a  beautiful  sight. 

2.  Rushing  waters  turned  the  water  wheel. 

ACTIVITY  15. 

State  the  kind  and  relation  of  each  participle  in  the  following 
sentences: 
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Example: 

I  watched  him  toiling  up  the  hill. 

toiling — present  participle,  modifying  the  pronoun  him,  and 
having  its  adverbial  modifier,  up  the  hill. 

1.  The  sculptor,  working  in  stone,  creates  a  thing  of  beauty. 

2.  The  girl  signing  her  name  is  a  new  student. 

3.  The  address  given  by  the  chairman  was  interesting. 

4.  I  saw  her  reaping  in  the  field. 

3.  Frightened  by  the  explosion,  the  people  rushed  into  the  street. 

6.  The  palace  of  Versailles,  built  in  the  sixteenth  centry,  is  one 
of  the  show  places  of  Europe. 

7.  Edinburgh  Castle,  perched  on  a  high  rock,  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  lying  below  it. 

8.  Saluting  smartly,  the  soldier  reported  to  his  officer. 

9.  Tommy’s  mother  found  him  wading  in  the  brook. 

10.  The  daring  explorer  photographed  a  lion  stalking  his  prey. 

ACTIVITY  16. 

Write  the  root  verb  from  which  each  of  the  participial  forms 
is  made: 

taken,  singing,  done,  failing,  put,  gone,  blowing,  sighing,  taken, 
filled,  sold,  placing. 

ACTIVITY  17. 

(a)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  adding  present  participles 
which  modify  the  italicized  words.  Form  the  participles 
from  the  root  verb  forms  given  in  parentheses.  Add  words  to 
give  each  sentence  meaning: 

1 .  The  man  entered  the  store,  (carry) 

2.  I  found  a  pencil,  (lie) 

3.  The  fireman  spied  her.  (cling) 

4.  The  old  tree  provided  shelter,  (stand) 

5.  He  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  (walk) 

(b)  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  adding  past  participles  which 
modify  the  italicized  words.  Form  the  participles  from  the 
root  verb  forms  given  in  brackets.  Add  words  to  give  each 
sentence  meaning: 

1 .  On  the  mountain  road,  we  came  upon  rock,  (fall) 

2.  Burrs  told  us  he  had  been  in  the  weed  patch,  (fasten) 

3.  Groceries  were  delivered  the  same  day.  (purchased) 
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4.  Wreckage  drifted  into  the  shore,  (break) 

5.  The  search  party  found  him.  (wound) 

Participial  Phrase 

The  group  of  words  introduced  by  a  participle  is  called  a 
Participial  Phrase. 

1 .  Standing  on  a  chair,  he  was  able  to  reach  the  high  shelf. 

2.  He  invented  a  new  medicine  made  from  garden  herbs. 

ACTIVITY  18. 

Write  the  participial  phrases  in  Activity  15. 

ACTIVITY  19. 

Select  the  participles,  gerunds,  and  infinitives  in  the  following 
sentences  and  give  the  relationships  of  each. 

1 .  We  decided  one  day  to  go  to  the  old  fort. 

2.  The  road  leading  there  was  very  crowded. 

3.  There  were  many  trails  branching  away  from  it. 

4.  We  had  to  proceed  carefully. 

5.  Another  group,  coming  from  the  fort,  gave  us  the  directions 
for  getting  there. 

6.  There  were  also  sign-posts  to  show  the  way. 

7.  Reading  some  of  these  was  difficult. 

8.  Finally,  an  opening  in  the  woods  gave  us  our  first  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  fort. 

9.  We  could  see  cattle  grazing  in  the  field  near  it. 

10.  Our  excitement  increased  as  we  hurried  to  examine  the  historic 
ruins. 

11.  In  our  imagination  we  pictured  coureurs  de  bois  bringing  in 
their  furs,  Indians  loitering  outside  the  gate,  and  an  occasional 
soldier  moving  about. 

12.  To  see  this  actual  trading-post  and  fort  was  an  interesting 
lesson  in  social  studies. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


l /Jstuje  an  d  KevU  •tv 

ACTIVITY  1 — Enlarging  Your  Vocabulary. 

Learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  these  words  used  in  connection 
with  manufacturing: 

raw  material,  shift,  factory,  machine,  assembly  line,  piece  work, 
foreman,  automatic,  power  plant,  forge,  textiles,  feeder  plant. 

Good  Compound  Sentences 

We  have  seen  that  a  sentence  which  contains  two  or  more 
independent  clauses  is  called  a  Compound  Sentence.  When  using 
compound  sentences,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  two  clauses  have  some  connection.  The  following  is  not  a 
good  compound  sentence: 

The  Indians  were  in  Canada  before  the  White  Man  but  we 
are  having  sandwiches  for  lunch  today. 

The  ideas  expressed  have  no  connection  whatsoever.  In  such 
a  case,  the  two  clauses  should  be  left  in  the  form  of  two  simple 
sentences. 

The  following  is  a  proper  compound  sentence  because  the 
two  ideas  expressed  have  some  relationship. 

It  was  raining  and  I  took  my  umbrella. 

ACTIVITY  2 — Compound  Sentences. 

Write  eight  compound  sentences,  being  sure  that  the  indepen¬ 
dent  clauses  in  each  express  ideas  that  have  some  connections. 

ACTIVITY  3 — Independent  Clauses  and  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions. 

Mark  off  the  independent  clauses  in  the  following  sentences. 
Underline  the  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 

1.  Clean  your  teeth  at  least  once  a  day,  and  see  your  dentist 
twice  a  year. 

2.  Mary  is  younger  than  Margaret,  but  Margaret  is  the  taller 
of  the  two  girls. 

3.  Scarlet  Fever  has  broken  out  in  the  school,  and  many  children 
are  quarantined  at  home. 
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4.  The  children  drink  milk  regularly,  and  they  have  few  cavities 
in  their  teeth. 

5.  Modern  wonder  drugs  are  a  great  aid  against  disease,  but  they 
should  be  taken  only  on  a  doctor’s  advice. 

6.  The  safety  code  is  meant  to  help  us,  and  we  should  obey  all 
its  rules. 

7.  Good  posture  is  important  for  all,  and  children  especially  can¬ 
not  safely  disregard  it. 

8.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  common  cold,  but  we  can  do  many 
things  to  avoid  catching  a  cold. 

9.  Insects  are  the  greatest  carriers  of  disease,  and  the  fly  is  the 
worst  culprit  in  this  respect. 

10.  Some  people  waste  time;  others  use  it  to  good  advantage. 

ACTIVITY  4 — Subordinate  Clauses. 

Select  all  the  clauses  and  tell  the  kind  and  relation  of  the 

subordinate  clauses  in  the  following  sentences.  Also  tell  the  kind 

of  sentences. 

Example:  The  book  [which  I  shall  review  for  you]  was  written 
(while  the  author  was  a  cripple). 

Clause  1  :  The  book  was  written — Principal  clause. 

Clause  2:  which  I  shall  review  for  you — adjective  clause,  modify¬ 
ing  the  noun  book.. 

Clause  3:  while  the  author  was  a  cripple — adverb  clause,  modify¬ 
ing  the  verb  was  written. 

Kind  of  Sentence — Complex. 

1 .  The  impressions  v/hich  we  first  receive  are  the  deepest  and 
most  memorable. 

2.  They  have  an  importance  that  is  often  overlooked. 

3.  Our  first  meeting  with  a  person  who  is  famous  will  determine 
our  admiration  for  him. 

4.  Usually  the  success  of  a  theatre  play  which  is  new  is  pro¬ 
phesied  on  the  first  night. 

3.  We  get  our  first  reading  thrill  when  we  read  our  first  book. 

6.  Visitors  to  our  towns  and  cities  should  see  beautiful  entrances, 
and  they  should  not  be  greeted  by  piles  of  scrap  and  other 
debris. 

7.  Railroad  stations  should  have  flower  gardens  about  them,  if 
there  is  room. 

8.  Why  should  we  enter  a  big  city  by  the  back  door,  where 
rubbish  is  so  often  thrown? 
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9.  A  visit  to  Hawaii  is  a  thrilling  experience. 

10.  Before  the  big  boat  lands,  smaller  craft  are  sent  with  flowered 
leis  for  the  passengers. 

11.  From  a  balcony,  a  band  plays  “Aloha”,  and  you  feel  that 
this  is  a  very  hospitable  land. 

12.  The  clerk  who  makes  a  favourable  impression  sells  the  most 
goods. 

13.  The  first  impressions  of  this  western  world  that  an  immigrant 
gets  are  the  ones  that  stay  with  him. 

14.  First  impressions  which  are  bad  often  remain  with  one 
indefinitely. 

ACTIVITY  5 — Independent  Clauses  and  Conjunctions. 

Select  the  principal  clauses  in  the  following  sentences,  and 

name  the  conjunctions  which  join  them. 

1 .  The  Queen  gave  her  gracious  approval,  and  an  icy,  barren 
area  of  Canada’s  northland  received  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  islands. 

2.  The  remote  islands  cover  some  160,000  square  miles,  and  arc 
the  Queen’s  most  northerly  realm. 

3.  They  lie  north  of  Baffin  and  Victoria  Islands,  and  they  arc 
a  treeless  tundra  of  ice  and  snow. 

4.  A  name  had  never  been  given  to  the  northern  Arctic  archi¬ 
pelago,  but  the  Canadian  government  had  long  wanted  a 
handy  term  for  the  region. 

5.  There  are  about  a  dozen  main  islands  in  the  group,  but  there 
are  also  many  small  ones. 

6.  It  is  about  2,300  air  miles  around  the  group,  and  the  northwest 
side  is  as  long  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces. 

7.  The  R.C.A.F.  must  operate  a  northern  supply  airlift  to  its 
weather  station  there,  or  the  men  would  go  without  food. 

8.  The  temperature  ranges  down  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero, 
and  night  reigns  for  four  months  of  the  year. 

9.  The  area  is  vast,  but  the  Queen  has  fewer  than  two  hundred 
subjects  in  these  islands. 

10.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  marked  the  age  of  discovery,  and 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  1 1  marks  the  beginning  of  Canada’s 
development  of  the  Arctic. 
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ACTIVITY  6 — General  Review. 

Write  sentences  using: 

1 .  The  objective  case  of  the  pronoun  “  I 

2.  The  comparative  degree  of  the  adjective  “good”. 

3.  The  simple  past  tense  of  the  verb  “do”. 

4.  The  adjective  kind”  as  the  subjective  completion  of  a  copula 
verb. 

3.  A  compound  subject  containing  a  noun  and  a  person. 

6.  The  objective  case  of  “books”. 

7.  The  possessive  plural  of  “horse”. 

8.  The  antonym  of  the  adjective  “cross”. 

9.  The  plural  of  the  pronoun  “he”  as  subject  of  a  verb. 

10.  A  subordinate  clause  preceding  a  principal  clause. 

1  1.  The  adverb  which  is  formed  from  the  adjective  “happy”. 

12.  The  possessive  case  of  “men”. 

13.  The  third  person  plural  pronominal  adjective. 

14.  The  possessive  case  of  “it”. 

ACTIVITY  7— Review. 

The  following  paragraph  is  a  brief  history  of  our  capital  city. 
Read  it  carefully: 

“The  city  of  Ottawa,  situated  on  the  swift-flowing  Ottawa 
River,  is  the  capital  of  our  country.  Champlain  discovered  the 
site  on  one  of  his  early  voyages.  For  centuries  voyagers  came  and 
went,  but  no  settler  made  his  home  there  until,  in  1820,  Nicolas 
Sparks  cleared  a  farm  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  spot  that  is  now 
the  heart  of  Ottawa.  In  1832  a  canal  was  opened  between  the 
Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  A  settlement  grew  up  beside 
the  farm  of  Nicolas  Sparks.  This  was  named  By  town  in  honour 
of  Colonel  By  who  superintended  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
In  1834  the  place  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Ottawa.  In  1858  Queen  Victoria  selected  the  new  city 
as  the  capital  of  the  Dominion.  Ottawa  has  grown  in  size  and 
importance  as  Canada  has  grown,  and  is  now  a  city  of  beauty 
and  dignity.  The  peal  of  the  bells  in  the  great  carillon  in  the 
Peace  Tower  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  is  the  voice  of  Canada 
lifted  in  joy  or  in  sorrow  on  great  occasions.” 

The  paragraph  above  provides  material  for  a  test  at  the  end 
of  your  Grade  VII  year.  Answer  the  following  questions  to  the 
best  of  your  ability. 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  ten  proper  nouns. 
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2.  Select  the  descriptive  adjective  you  like  best. 

3.  Find  two  adverbs  and  tell  what  each  modifies. 

4.  Analyse  the  second,  fifth,  and  last  sentences. 

3.  Find  one  sentence  that  is  in  split  order. 

6.  Select  one  simple,  one  complex,  and  one  compound  sentence. 

7.  Give  an  example  of  a  compound  predicate. 

8.  Give  an  example  of  a  compound  object  of  a  preposition. 

9.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following:  site,  voyagers, 
superintended,  carillon. 

10.  Can  you  explain  why  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Ottawa  was 
named  “Sparks  Street’’? 

I  1 .  Select  three  subordinate  clauses  and  state  the  kind  and  relation 
of  each. 

12.  Select  six  prepositional  phrases  and  state  the  kind  and  relation 
of  each. 

ACTIVITY  8 — Correct  Use  of  Verbs. 

Use  the  following  pairs  of  verbs  in  imperative  sentences  to 
show  that  you  know  the  correct  use  of  each: 
set — sit  raise — rise  teach — learn  lend — loan 

ACTIVITY  9 — Pronunciation. 

Practise  this  list  of  pronunciations: 


kept 

catch 

white 

helm 

comparable 

saying 

such 

violin 

athletic 

give  me 

why 

going  to 

government 

abdomen 

perfect 

whoa 

literature 

longitude 

telegraphy 

creek 

ACI IV I IY  10 — Words  and  Expressions. 

There  are  words  and  expressions  with  which  we  should  be 
familiar,  if  we  are  to  use  good  English.  The  following  questions, 
assignments,  and  pieces  of  information,  arc  meant  to  help  you 
with  some  of  these.  Use  your  dictionary  to  assist  you  where 
necessary. 

I .  How  do  we  distinguish  a  phrase,  a  clause,  and  a  sentence? 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  which  may  be  divided  into 
subject  and  predicate,  and  which  by  itself  completely  expresses 
a  thought. 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words  which  forms  a  unit  within  a 
sentence,  and  which  cannot  be  divided  into  subject  and 
predicate. 
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A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  which  forms  only  part  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  and  which  may  be  divided  into  subject  and  predicate. 
Select  examples  of  each  from  Activity  7  on  page  313. 

2.  Distinguish  between  narration  and  description. 

3.  Distinguish  between  conversation  and  argument. 

4.  Distinguish  between  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

3.  Distinguish  between  instructions  and  recipe. 

6.  Distinguish  between  a  contraction  and  an  abbreviation.  The 
following  list  contains  both:  B.C.,  Ont.,  can’t,  C.O.D.,  Ave., 
e’er. 

7.  Name  at  least  six  methods  of  communication  used  today. 

8.  Why  are  stories  sometimes  written  in  more  than  one  para¬ 
graph.  Give  two  different  reasons. 

9.  Explain  the  following  terms: 

gestures,  inflection  of  the  voice,  dialect,  direct  narration, 
posture,  slang. 

ACTIVITY  1 1 — Writing  to  Give  Directions. 

Write  a  letter  to  your  friend  in  another  district  who  is  coming 
to  visit  you.  He  will  be  coming  by  bus  or  train  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  him.  Explain  in  your  letter  to  him  how  to  get 
from  the  bus  depot  or  railway  station  to  your  home. 

AC1 IV ITY  12 — Writing  to  Give  Directions. 

Explain  how  to  reach  some  point  at  least  a  mile  away  which 
is  not  on  the  same  street  or  road  as  your  school.  At  least  two  turns 
should  be  required. 

ACTIVITY  13 — A  Report  Vs.  A  Description. 

Bring  from  home  a  picture  of  an  interesting  and  attractive 
scene. 

(a)  Write  about  what  you  see  in  the  picture  in  the  form  of  a 
report. 

(b)  Write  about  what  you  see  in  the  picture  in  the  form  of  a 
descriptive  paragraph. 

Using  Participial  Phrases 

Use  Participial  Phrases  to  give  variety  in  sentences.  A  subor¬ 
dinate  clause  may  be  changed  to  a  participial  phrase  if  your 
story  has  too  many  subordinate  clauses. 

1 .  The  men  who  were  doing  the  work  stopped  at  five  o’clock. 

The  men  doing  the  work  stopped  at  five  o’clock. 
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2.  When  he  saw  his  destination,  he  quickened  his  pace. 

Seeing  his  destination,  he  quickened  his  pace. 

A  participial  phrase  may  be  used  instead  of  one  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  clauses  in  a  compound  sentence,  if  it  makes  the  sentence 
sound  better.  Notice  that  the  bare  subject  of  the  remaining 
principal  clause  may  have  to  be  changed. 

1.  The  soldiers  gathered  their  equipment  together  and  they  set 
out  on  the  route  march. 

Gathering  their  equipment  together,  the  soldiers  set  out  on 
the  route  march. 

2.  Tommy  saved  his  money  and  he  soon  had  a  large  bank  account. 
Saving  his  money,  Tommy  soon  had  a  large  bank  account. 

ACTIVITY  14— Participial  Phrases. 

Change  the  independent  and  subordinate  clauses  enclosed  by 
parentheses  into  participial  phrases: 

1.  The  expedition  was  undertaken  by  men  (who  had  been  well 
trained). 

2.  People  (who  live  in  glass  houses)  should  not  throw  stones. 

3.  (The  explorers  came  to  an  opening  in  the  woods)  and  they 
saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  first  time. 

4.  (The  men  worked  hard)  and  they  finished  their  task. 

3.  The  insurance  company  paid  for  the  furniture  (which  was 
damaged  by  the  fire). 

6.  We  did  not  pick  the  fruit  (which  had  been  damaged  by  the 
frost). 

7.  The  boy  (who  found  the  wallet)  received  a  reward. 

8.  The  number  (which  the  soloist  played)  was  well  received  by 
the  audience. 

9.  The  weeds  (which  produce  burrs)  are  spread  by  animals. 

10.  The  bathing  beach  was  crowded  with  people  (who  were  seeking 
relief  from  the  hot  weather). 

ACT IV I  VY  15 — Variety  in  Sentences. 

Participial  phrases  may  also  be  changed  to  clauses,  if  doing 
so  gives  your  story  greater  variety. 

Change  each  of  the  participial  phrases  in  Activity  1  3  on  page 
307  to  a  clause. 
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Verb  Forms  in  -ing 

The  -ing  form  of  a  verb  should  be  studied  carefully  before  we 
decide  what  part  of  speech  it  is.  For  example,  observe  the  word 
fishing  in  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  Fishing  boats  filled  the  harbour.  Adjective 

2.  Fishing  in  Nova  Scotia  is  an  industry.  Gerund 

3.  We  found  the  boys  fishing  from  the  bridge.  Present  Participle. 

4.  The  tourists  were  fishing  for  speckled  trout.  Main  verb 
Some  -ing  words  are  simple  verbs. 

Birds  sing  in  the  tree. 

Bring  your  skates  to  school. 

Bees  sting  when  they  are  frightened. 

ACTIVITY  16 - ing  Verb  Forms. 

Give  the  part  of  speech  and  relationship  of  each  -ing  word  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1 .  Swirling  waters  capsized  the  small  boat. 

2.  We  saw  two  men  clinging  to  it. 

3.  Drowning  men  will  grasp  at  a  straw. 

4.  We  were  trying  to  locate  another  boat. 

3.  There  was  a  good  chance  of  rescuing  the  men. 

6.  Getting  there  soon  enough  was  our  greatest  problem. 

7.  We  could  see  them  gradually  tiring  out. 

8.  Rowing  as  fast  as  we  could,  we  reached  the  victims  just  as 
they  were  losing  their  hold. 

9.  We  hauled  them,  gasping  desperately,  into  our  large  boat. 

10.  Returning  to  the  shore,  we  placed  them  on  the  soft  grass. 

1  1 .  The  men  were  breathing  regularly  and  we  were  saved  the 
task  of  applying  artificial  respiration. 

1 2.  Covering  them  with  warm  blankets  was  the  only  thing  we 
could  think  of  doing  for  them. 

ACTIVITY  17— Paragraph  Writing. 

Imagine  yourself  to  be  one  of  the  following.  Tell  about  an 
interesting  experience. 

(a)  a  library  book 

(b)  a  stop  sign  on  a  busy  highway 

(c)  a  flashlight 

(d)  an  umbrella 

(e)  a  fishing  rod 
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ACTIVITY  18— Vocabulary. 

Define  each  of  the  following  units  of  measurement: 
furlong,  league,  fathom,  carat,  metre,  knot,  horse-power. 

ACTIVITY  19 — Vocabulary. 

Describe  each  of  the  following  colours: 
blonde,  scarlet,  auburn,  chartreuse,  mauve,  brunette,  buff,  crimson, 
turquoise,  beige. 

ACTIVITY  20 — Synonyms. 

Write  as  many  sentences  as  you  can,  using  snyonyms  for 
each  of  the  following  adjectives: 
big,  good,  beautiful,  bright,  bad. 

ACTIVITY  21 — Misplaced  Sentence  Parts. 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  they  express  their 
meaning  clearly. 

1.  We  came  to  a  river  with  trees  beside  it  that  had  dried  up. 

2.  She  wanted  a  baby-sitter  for  her  children  who  could  stay 
overnight. 

3.  The  farmer  bought  a  tractor  for  his  son  that  could  pull  a 
three-furrow  plough. 

4.  Wanted:  A  pair  of  hockey  skates  for  a  boy  that  is  fairly  new. 
3.  For  her  birthday,  she  received  a  book  with  a  beautiful  cover 

that  was  written  by  Mark  Twain. 

6.  A  peddler  with  a  bicycle  named  Jonas  De  Paulo  came  to  our 
house  this  morning. 

7.  We  travelled  on  a  highway  made  of  gravel  that  took  us  to  our 
destination. 

8.  Young  men  with  a  good  education  that  can  be  trusted  are 
needed  for  positions  in  banks. 

9.  He  picked  a  flower  from  his  garden  with  bright  red  petals  on 
it. 

10.  For  Sale:  A  small  dog  with  a  collar  that  likes  children. 


Writer’s  Check  List 

Add  to  your  check  list : 

1  5.  Correct  case  in  pronouns. 
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ACTIVITY  22— Check.  List. 

Write  the  complete  writer’s  check  list  which  has  been  given 
in  parts  throughout  the  book.  Use  the  index  of  the  book  to  find 
where  these  parts  arc. 
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